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D’ANNUNZIO,  INVENTOR  OF 
FASCISM 

By  COUNT  CARLO  SFOR2A 


IN  FRANCE  during  the  Revolution  all  the 
extreme  Jacobins  adopted  in  the  cafes  a 
pscudo'Roman  ^yle.  How  many  “patriots” 
chri^ened  themselves  Brutus,  only  to  become 
plain  Jacques  and  Paul  the  very  morning  after 
Thermidor!  A  great  many  of  the  most  rabid 
of  the  Jacobins  and  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion  were  the  produ<^t  of  ecclesiastical  colleges 
and  had  been  brought  up  on  Roman  heroes. 
They  believed  that  the  “noble  Style”  could  be 
nothing  else  than  declamatory;  simple  and 
sensible  in  their  ordinary  relationships — see 
their  private  letters — they  became  insufferable 
as  soon  as  they  mounted  the  hobby'horse  of 
their  Roman  reminiscences. 

In  Italy  the  “Roman”  mania  took  two 
forms;  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries — the  Baroque  period 
—it  was  extolled  by  the  Jesuits,  who  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  shunt  young  men  off  in  the 
track  of  the  innocuous  dead  than  in  the  direc' 
tion  of  that  powerful  and  dangerous  idea 
which  would  have  been — no  more  and  no 
less  than — Italy. 

The  great  blast  of  the  Risorgimento  had 
dispersed  this  old  miasma.  But  the  war  of 
1914'18  left  in  its  wake,  to  a  certain  extent 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  Italy  and  Ger' 
niany,  a  new  category  of  white-collar  prole- 
tirians,  who  saw  themselves  as  troubled 
wreckage  in  a  society  in  which  capitalism  and 
the  world  of  the  workingman  seemed  equally 
ho^ile  to  them.  In  Italy  the  greatness  of  our 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  all  is  disorder  and  life, 
was  necessarily  incomprehensible  to  their  lim¬ 
ited  capacity;  juSt  as  the  generations  of  the 


Risorgimento,  with  all  their  human  generosity, 
were  incomprehensible  to  them. 

By  a  Grange  paradox,  it  was  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio,  whose  lyric  richness  had  been 
so  splendid,  who  became  the  poet  and  the 
prophet  of  all  these  pathetic  misBts.  It  was  he 
who  was  the  real  inventor  of  fascism. 

Even  in  his  poetic  expression  the  man  had 
never  become  the  prisoner  of  any  theory;  he 
had  been,  successively,  a  superman  with 
Nietzsche  and  a  compassionate  anarchic  with 
Walt  Whitman;  a  decadent  with  Barres  and 
a  primitive  with  Claudel.  (Pedants  have  sought 
in  his  poems  echoes  of  other  poets;  as  a  matter 
of  fad  D’Annunzio's  lyric  torrent  is  so  power¬ 
ful  that  it  transformed  everything  at  the  very 
source  from  which  he  took  it;  only  his  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Claudel  are  at  times  recognizable 
— that  is  because  Claudel  is  too  completely 
Claudel.) 

Literary  glory  never  seemed  to  D’Annunzio 
a  prey  quite  worthy  of  his  talons;  and  that  is 
the  secret  of  his  condud  after  the  War;  even 
before  the  War,  although  he  was  one  of  the 
mod  famous  Europeans,  he  always  envied  men 
of  adion;  but,  unfortunately,  to  ad  meant,  to 
him,  not  to  ad  for  an  ideal — as  it  did  to  a  Maz- 
zini  and  a  Garibaldi.  D’Annunzio  was  a  path¬ 
ological  left-over  from  the  Renaissance,  lod  in 
the  wave  of  democracy  which  swept  over 
Europe  from  1890  to  1920.  The  psychological 
confusion  of  the  after-war  mud  have  seemed 
to  him  his  great  opportunity.  Moreover,  in 
the  Renaissance  itself  (his  books  prove  it)  he 
never  lifted  his  eyes  to  a  Michel- Angelo,  nor 
even  to  a  Machiavelli;  his  man  was  CJesar 
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Borgia,  with  the  MUssimi  inganni  of  his  fero' 
cious  individualism. 

When  in  1919  D'Annunzio  seized  Fiume, 
what  drove  him  on  was  not  the  idea  of  pre- 
serving  the  Italian  charadler  of  the  unfortunate 
Adriatic  city  (whose  occupation  by  the  French 
immediately  after  the  armistice  con^itutes,  in 
my  opinion,  the  greater  psychological  blunder 
France  has  been  guilty  of  in  her  dealings  with 
Italy);  what  he  thought  of,  and  immediately, 
was  a  coup  aimed  at  the  whole  of  Italy;  for 
him,  Fiume  was  to  be  merely  a  springboard. 

D'Annunzio  was  too  intelligent  and  too 
subtle  to  believe  in  this  adulterated  wine  of 
romanitd — the  heritage  of  Rome.  But  he  took 
advantage  of  all  these  springs  of  adtion,  be- 
cause  he  felt  that  they  were  more  within  the 
imaginative  grasp  of  the  petite  bourgeoisie,  em' 
bittered  by  the  after^war,  and  it  was  from  this 
class  that  he  recruited  his  volunteers.  It  was 
he  who,  at  Fiume,  invented  that  “Roman 
salute,”  which  has  now  become  also  the  “Get' 
man  salute,”  and  which  he,  overlooking  its 
implications,  copied  from  some  Aatue  or 
fresco,  forgetting  that,  in  Rome,  the  cives 
greeted  each  other  by  shaking  hands,  and  that 
only  slaves  made  the  sign  w'hich  has  been 
adopted  by  the  subjedts  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler. 

But  behind  the  enormous  ^ge  setting  of 
Fiume,  D'Annunzio's  ideas  were  not  altogeth- 
er  theatrical;  when  I  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  he  wrote  me  several  times 
from  Fiume  in  the  effort  to  enlist  my  support 
for  his  designs.  He  knew  that  immediately 
after  the  war,  I  had  been  alone  in  my  conten' 
tion  that  Turkey  had  not  been  conquered; 
that  it  was  childish  to  talk  of  its  partition, 
a  fond  dream  in  which  the  Big  Four  at  Paris 
had  indulged;  he  knew  that  my  short  Stay  at 
Constantinople  after  the  armistice  had  made 
me  many  friends  among  the  Mussulmans,  and 
he  proposed  to  me,  in  mysterious  phrases,  that 
I  should  arrange  an  understanding  between 
Mustafa  Kemal  (whom  he  admired),  and  Italy, 
with  the  idea  that  this  alliance  should  seize 
the  Balkans,  and  from  that  point  of  vantage, 
terrorize  Europe.* 


*  Count  Sforza  was  High  Commissioner 
from  Italy  to  Turkey  from  November  1918  to 
June  1919,  when  he  became  a  Senator  and  Un* 
der 'Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  June  1920.  For 
his  handling  of  the  Turkish  question  while  in 


Inventor  of  Fascism 

Aside  from  what  I  shall  not  call  the  mad¬ 
ness — What  is  madness? — but  the  anachro¬ 
nism  of  his  ideas,  what  displeased  me  the  moft 
in  all  these  messages  from  D'Annunzio  was 
that  I  never  felt  in  them  the  slightest  true  and 
filial  love  for  our  Italian  fatherland,  nor  the 
least  spark  of  fraternal  love  for  our  people.  On 
one  occasion,  to  tempt  me,  he  was  so  childish 
as  to  promise  me  some  odes  in  which  my  name 
was  to  have  “defied  the  centuries.”  (One  junc¬ 
ture  at  which  the  litterateur,  with  his  frivolous 
gifts,  got  the  better  of  the  budding  man  of 
adtion). 

It  was  D'Annunzio  who  invented  those 
dialogs  with  the  crowd,  which  fascism  later 
on  found  so  useful  at  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  at 
Rome. 

“To  whom  shall  Fiume  belong?”  D’An¬ 
nunzio  called  down  from  the  capitol  balcony. 

And  the  mob  of  volunteers  who  had  invaded 
Fiume  thundered  from  below: 

“To  us!” 

And  the  poet-didtator: 

“And  Italy?” 

And  the  mob,  once  more : 

“A  noi!”  (To  us!) 

This  “to  us”  gave  the  key  to  the  real  love 
of  D'Annunzio  for  the  fatherland,  a  love  of 
possession,  not  a  love  of  devotion  and  sacri¬ 
fice. 

The  fascia  conquer  of  Italy,  which  came 
three  years  later,  was  nothing,  after  all,  but  a 
gigantic  repetition  of  the  mad  and  romantic 
enterprise  of  Fiume — the  tame  following  up 
of  D’Annunzio's  brilliant  pioneering. 

I  had  wished,  when  I  was  in  power,  to 
make  of  Fiume  a  happy  little  Civiltd  libera 
(free  city)  which,  attached  geographically  to 
Italy,  assured  of  its  age-old  Italian  identity, 
would  have  realized  and  symbolized — in  its 
magnificent  harbor  (one  of  the  mo^  beautiful 
in  Europe) — the  mo^  fruitful  economic  en¬ 
tente  between  Italians  and  Slavs,  without 
negledting  the  broaden  hospitality  to  Hun¬ 
garians  and  Austrians.  Fascism,  come  into 
power,  rejedled  all  such  conciliatory  measures 
and  preferred  to  them  the  empty  glory  of  an¬ 
nexing  the  houses  of  Fiume — houses  soon  to 
be  without  souls — since  that  annexation  killed 
with  one  blow,  one  fatal  blow,  the  life  of  the 
port;  its  vaA  quays  are  deserted  today. 

Con^antinople  and  his  opposition  to  Wilson’s 
and  Lloyd  George's  plans  to  give  Smyrna  to 
Greece,  see  his  Mailers  of  Modem  Europe  (In¬ 
dianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill). 
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Fascia  Fiume  truly  deserves  the  title  of  one 
of  D’Annunzio's  works,  La  Cittd  Morta* 

Over  the  tomb  of  the  poet  who  was  never 
satisfied  with  his  literary  glory  (and  that  con- 
^tutes  for  me  his  greater  praise)  one  may 
tally  say  that  it  was  not  the  Italy  of  Musso- 
lini  which  annexed  Fiume,  but  the  Fiume  of 
D’Annunzio  which  annexed  Italy — I  mean, 
of  course,  FasdSt  Italy. 

♦For  more  information  on  D’Annunzio’s 
adivities  in  Fiume  see  Sforza,  European  Dic' 
tutorships,  London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  and  his 
new  book  Pachitch  and  the  Union  of  the  TugO' 
slavs,  which  has  ju^  appeared  in  Paris  (Gab 
limard). 

AAA 

The  enterprising  ecledlic  magazine  Ultra,  of 
Havana,  suffered  a  serious  accident  on  the  19th 
of  March.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the 
printing  house  of  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Cta.,  where 
Ultra  was  printed,  was  entirely  deAroyed  by 
fire,  and  all  the  matter  for  the  April  issue  of 
the  magazine  went  up  in  smoke.  The  force  of 
the  magazine  went  vigorously  to  work  on  a 
new  April  number,  and  brought  it  out  almo^ 
on  time. 

The  Jugoslav  Milorad  Rajevic  bears  proud' 
ly  and  with  full  justice  the  title  “King  of 
Autograph  Ckolledtors.’’  He  has  accumulated 
60,000  autographs,  from  nearly  all  the  world’s 
mo^  prominent  celebrities.  The  signature  of 
Ibn  Saud  nearly  co^  him  his  life,  but  President 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bernard  Shaw  were  easy 
picking.  There  is,  however,  one  big  fet  fly 
in  his  ointment.  Greta  Garbo  turned  him  down 
flat. — From  Die  Woche,  Berlin. 

In  our  mail,  poA 'marked  April  16: 


G.  A.  BORGESE 
American  Citizen 

Chicago,  April  12,  1938 


The  fourth  volume  of  Maxim  Gorky’s  Klim 
Samgin  has  been  published  by  Appleton'Cen- 
tury,  in  a  translation  by  Alexander  Bakshy, 
with  the  title  The  SpeCler.  The  translator’s 
footnotes  and  concluding  note  are  very  help' 
ful. 

Benjamin  Kaverin’s  Ispolneniye  (reviewed 
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in  Boo\s  Abroad,  Autumn,  1937;  American 
edition.  The  Larger  Review,  New  York,  Stack' 
pole,  1938),  was  recently  the  subject  of  a  lively 
discussion  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Lenin' 
grad  review  Literatumy  Soirremennil{.  Besides 
the  author  there  were  present  some  of  his 
fellow  writers,  literary  critics,  and  young 
readers.  The  many'sided  discussion  brought 
out  the  prevailing  agreement  as  to  the  signi' 
Scant  value  of  the  novel. 

“.  .  .Rotary's  Interest  in  an  Auxiliary  World' 
Language:  Lool^ing  to  an  Agreement  Upon  One 
Such  Language  (is  a  newsletter)  which  was 
sent  out  in  Odtober  to  officers  of  Rotary  clubs 
throughout  the  world.  The  leaflet  presents 
pidtorially  the  language  difficulties  confronting 
Rotarians  in  their  world'wide  assemblies,  and 
also  in  local  groups  when  a  foreign  Rotarian 
is  a  speaker.  It  summarizes  manife^ations  of 
Rotary’s  intere^  during  a  number  of  years  and 
outlines  in  considerable  detail  the  Interna' 
tional  Auxiliary  Language  Association’s  work 
and  its  plan  for  obtaining  agreement  on  an 
auxiliary  world'language.’’ — From  the  1936 
report  of  the  lALA. 

“Mr.  Sabri  Toprak,  a  member  of  the  Turk' 
ish  parliament  and  a  former  miniver  of  agricub 
ture,  the  other  day  laid  a  bill  before  the  Kamu' 
tay,  the  nature  of  which  has  caused  a  ^ir. 
According  to  this  bill,  all  persons  of  Turkish 
nationality  taken  in  the  adt  of  speaking  in 
public  either  with  their  family  or  with  any 
other  Turkish  national  any  language  other 
than  Turkish  or  their  ethnic  tongue  shall  be 
sentenced  to  one  week’s  imprisonment  or  pay 
a  fine  of  $80.’’ — From  The  Chri^ian  Century. 

Las  J^ovedades  Literarias  is  a  new  monthly 
book  review  publication  from  Santiago,  Chile. 

“Many  professors  of  Latin  American  liter' 
ature  in  the  United  States.  .  .  have  been 
invited  by  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
to  attend  an  international  conference  on  the 
teaching  of  Latin  American  literature,  to  be 
held  in  Mexico  City  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty'second  of  AuguA.  University  teachers, 
critics  and  literary  hi^orians  from  Spain  have 
received  similar  invitations. . .  The  conference 
will  concern  itself  with  class'toom  problems 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  Latin  Amet' 
ican  literature,  and  it  will  also  discuss  such 
matters  as  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  lec' 
turers  in  this  field,  the  creation  of  new  courses, 
the  founding  of  specialized  libraries,  and  the 
cooperative  publication  of  much'needed  refer' 
ence  books.” — Panorama,  Washington,  D,  C. 


POPULISM 

By  CONSTANT  BURNIAUX 


Before  attacking  my  special  subjecft,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  literary 
doctrines  in  general. 

I  don’t  take  a  great  deal  of  ^ock  in  them; 
or  at  lea^  I  don't  value  very  highly  such  doc' 
trines  as  have  been  manufatitured  out  of  whole 
cloth,  no  matter  how  cleverly,  as  was  the  case 
with  populism.  The  6r^  result  of  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  origin  was  that  populism  was 
scarcely  bom  when  it  had  a  hundred  different 
faces,  in  spite  of  all  the  explaining  of  its  two 
manufacturers,  Andre  Therive  and  Leon  Le- 
monnier.  Perhaps  the  trouble  was  that  its 
authors  forgot  that  literary  theories  normally 
come  after  literary  works — and  that  the  people 
who  discuss  books  are  rarely  the  ones  who 
make  books.  Moreover,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  progress  in  the  arti^ic  domain.  You  can’t 
do  better,  but  you  can  do  differently.  This 
explains  the  prime  imfXDrtance  of  involuntary 
and  individual  originality,  of  the  writer  who, 
without  knowing  it,  creates  movement  and 
dodtrine  by  creating  his  works.  Such  an  arti^ 
is  often  followed  by  a  mob  of  detractors, 
eulogies  and  critics  whose  business  it  is  to 
produce  the  sound  effects  behind  the  scenes 
and  elsewhere.  All  this  is  very  human  and 
naturally  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  “literary” 
sch(X)ls. 

This  is  not  the  way  populism  was  bom. 
It  did  have,  nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  which  even  extended  to  the  platic 
arts.  But  at  the  tart  it  was  an  essentially 
literary  movement,  and  addressed  itself  to  the 
particular  task  of  transforming  the  novel, 
of  reacfting  againt  the  triumphant  psycholo¬ 
gism  of  certain  writers. 

It  was  Leon  Lemonnier  who  published,  in 
November,  1929,  in  the  Mercurc  de  France, 
the  manifeto  of  the  school,  under  the  title: 
Le  Roman  populi^e.  If  you  examine  this  very 
skilfully  written  manife^o,  you  learn  that 


populism  derives  from  naturalism,  and  feels 
the  need  of  making  clear  where  the  difference 
lies  between  the  two  movements.  And  where 
does  this  difference  lie?  Populism  has  intro- 
duced  my^icism  into  its  program,  it  has 
declared  war  again^  pessimism,  Zolaesque  i 
scientism,  Freudism,  psychoanalysis,  and  the  i 
re^.  The  new  “ism”  undertakes  to  write  “le  I 
roman  pour  le  roman.”  It  undertakes  to  “cr^ 
de  la  vie  avec  des  mots,  comme  le  peintre  avec  i 
des  couleurs.”  And  this,  incidentally,  explains 
how  easy  (and  perhaps  useful’)  it  is  for  it  to 
extend  its  influence  into  the  pictorial  field.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  populism  devotes  itself  solely 
to  the  painting  of  life,  the  intensity  of  its 
colors  may  very  easily  give  birth  to  ideas. 

Unsympathetic,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the 
great  perplexities  of  the  soul,  the  populiA 
writer  is  fir^  of  all  an  observer,  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  hero.  It  is  the  imagination  that 
plays  a  preponderant  role  in  his  art.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  he  be  one  of  the  common 
people  or  that  he  share  their  aspirations.  This 
is  the  root  of  the  quarrel  between  the  populiS 
writers  and  the  proletarian  writers.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  for  a  quarrel,  since  the 
populists  view  the  que^ion  from  the  arti^ic 
point  of  view  and  the  proletarians  from  the 
social  angle.  The  populi^  writers,  much  as 
they  may  wish  it,  scarcely  expect  to  be  read 
by  the  people.  Certain  proletarian  authors, 
who  are  desirous  of  being  read  by  the  masses, 
are  too  difficult  for  the  masses  to  underhand. 
The  populi^  author  observes  the  people  as 
Jules  Renard  observed  animals.  The  people  are 
useful  to  him  as  “matiere  romanesque  tres  riche 
et  a  peu  pres  neuve.”  But  he  realizes  that  he 
mu^  not  paint  them  tcxi  crudely.  His  observa¬ 
tion  mu^  be  “sincere  et  courageuse,”  equally 
removed  from  preciosity  and  crude  vulgarity. 

Should  I  add  that  even  if  all  this  is  not  new, 
this  manife^o  contains  certain  pracftical  coun- 
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sel  which  it  is  not  without  point  to  remember 
in  our  troubled  period.  Populism  mu^  be 
credited  with  having  called  these  things  to  the 
i  attention  of  fiAion  writers.  And  we  hope  that 
this  influence  will  be  extended  to  the  other  arts, 
A 

Sometime  ago  I  published  in  the  review 
Sdioir  et  Beaute  (Brussels,  53,  av.  Hippolyte- 
Limbourg. — Editor)  an  extensive  symposium 
i  with  contributions  from  Leon  Lemonnier — 

I  one  of  the  promoters  of  populism — Krains, 
Baillon,  Virres,  Hellens,  Chenoy,  Avermaete, 
Gauchez,  Denis,  Clonrardy,  Linze,  etc. 

1  give  below  a  few  lines  from  the  letter 
which  Leon  Lemonnier  wrote  me.  I  have  itah 
icized  a  passage  to  which  I  expert  to  return 
again: 

“There  is  however  one  Belgian  writer  whom 
1  am  happy  to  salute  as  one  of  the  mafters  of 
populism.  I  refer  to  Camille  Lemonnier.  It 
bppens  that  we  have  the  same  name,  although 
(  the  name  is  so  common  that  I  cannot  claim 
even  a  dirtant  relationship.  The  force  and 
vigor  of  Camille  Lemonnier  place  him,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  class  with  the  great  French  natu- 
rali^s.” 

For  that  matter,  populism  has  no  difficulty 
in  locating  ancertors.  On  this  ground,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  its  partisans  naturally  cross  the 
path  of  the  partisans  of  proletarian  literature, 
whose  champion  is  Henry  Poulaille,  author  of 
the  T^ouvel  Age  litter aire. 

As  I  have  said,  the  populirts  purport  to  go 
to  the  people  to  observe  them.  And  this  is 
doubtless  the  weak  spot  in  their  dortrine;  for 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  observation  must 
be  in  some  degree  an  affair  of  the  heart. 

The  populirts  undertake  to  go  to  the  people. 
The  proletarian  waiters  belong  to  the  people. 
They  are  determined  to  belong  to  the  people 
and  never  to  leave  them.  Here  is  a  dirtinrtion 
which  I  cannot  develop  here.  The  two  tend' 
encies  have  this  good  point  in  common :  they 
deal  with  the  people,  guardians  of  the  real. 
'^Tiy  have  they  met  here?  Because  they  have 
gone  to  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  im' 
peUed  by  impulses  which  are  artirtically  very 
similar.  Here  is  an  important  fart  which  should 
be  noted :  Literature  is  turning  toward  the 
people,  that  great  reservoir  of  human  possi' 
bilities.  It  is  a  natural  and  wholesome  phenom- 
cnon  after  the  troubled  period  occasioned  by 
the  war.  Art  needs  a  cold  shower  of  real  life. 

1  discovered  from  my  quertionnaire  that 
'  niany  artirts  agree  with  me  in  my  contention 
that  art  murt  be  individualirtic.  The  works 
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firrt,  the  theories  afterward.  Does  it  follow 
from  this  that  a  book  which  is  written  with 
the  author’s  life-blood  cannot  belong  to 
proletarian  or  populirt  literature?  Not  at  all; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  creators  cannot 
be  theorizers.  They  can  scarcely  carry  on  dis' 
cussions  except  with  their  own  creative  judg¬ 
ment.  Let  the  critics  classify  and  argue.  That 
is  their  work;  their  work  is  indispensable,  and 
can  be  honert,  beautiful,  great.  .  . 

I  murt  face  one  final  quertion.  The  writers 
who  were  so  kind  as  to  answer  my  quertion- 
naire  were  almort  unanimous  on  this  one  point : 
Our  Belgian  art  naturally  turns  toward  the 
people.  The  majority  of  our  novelirts,  from  De 
Corter  and  Lemonnier  on,  are  populirt.  And 
this  is  probably  my  significant  conclusion.  It 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  that  our  art 
is  chararterized  solely  by  its  narrow  regional¬ 
ism.  Only  painting  has  been  spared,  because 
our  painting  has  a  tradition,  and  has  again  and 
again  proved  its  vitality,  its  tendency  toward 
naturalism,  its  love  for  the  people  and  for  the 
truth.  Is  this  not  also,  in  forms  that  are  more 
complex  and  more  refined,  the  principal 
tendency  of  our  literature?  All  the  ferments  of 
art  have  always  prospered  with  us  on  their  real- 
irtic  side.  It  was  their  human  element,  their 
popular  element,  that  took  root. — Brussels. 
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“The  detertive  rtory  is  the  fairy-tale  of 
this  generation.” — From  Deutsches  Voll{^um. 

Georges  Goyau  has  succeeded  the  late  Rene 
Doumic  as  Secretaire  Perpetuel  of  the  Acade- 
mie  Fran^aise. 

“So  that  he  could  be  readily  identified  if 
misadventure  befell  him  on  his  foreign  travels, 
Theodosius  D.  Rockwell,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
U.  S.  A.,  had  his  name  tattooed  in  forty  lan¬ 
guages  on  his  legs.” — Parade,  London. 

“Meyerhold’s  Theater  has  proved  itself 
unworthy  of  further  Government  and  public 
support.  It  has  proved  itself  unworthy  of  the 
new,  splendid,  culture-loving  Soviet  audience. 
So  the  Meyerhold  Theater  is  no  more.  Its 
artors  working  elsewhere,  in  healthy,  truly 
Soviet  theaters,  will  rtill  make  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  flourishing  art  of  the  Soviet 
people.” — Moscow  ?<{ews. 

“The  sight  of  these  millions  of  beautiful 
and  healthy  children  who  are  being  inoculated 
with  Nazi  philosophy  has  inspired  an  English 
observer  to  express  their  ideal  in  the  phrase: 
‘Mens  insana  in  corpore  sano.’  ” — Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Huebner,  in  ?^eue  Vol}{szeitung. 


STEFAN  GEORGE  AS  A  PROPHET 
OF  THE  NEW  GERMANY 


By  EDWIN  H.  ZEYDEL 

) 


NO  COUNTRY  is  more  misunder^ood  at 
the  present  time,  whether  deliberately  or 
unwittingly,  than  Germany.  These  misconcep' 
tions  apply  also  to  German  literature  of  the 
la^  few  years.  Americans  have  been  led  to 
believe,  and  even  the  more  intelligent  readers 
in  this  country  are  now  convinced,  that  a 
di^indt  and  detrimental  break  occurred  in  that 
literature  in  1933.  To  be  sure,  regular  readers 
of  Boo}{s  Abroad  during  the  la^  five  years 
could  hardly  share  this  convidtion,  thanks 
to  the  broadminded  and  intelligent  policy  of 
its  editors.  But  the  majority  of  Americans, 
unfortunately,  do  not  fall  into  this  class. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  paper  to 
point  out  earne^ly  and  emphatically  that  the 
dominant  trend  of  German  literature  today  is 
^ill  essentially  the  same  as  has  been  noticeable 
ever  since  the  shortlived  and  abortive  natU' 
rali^ic  movement  came  to  a  halt.  Very  broadly 
speaking,  we  should  not  objedt  if  it  were 
termed  NecpRomanticism,  or  Nec^Realism, 
or  even  Reali^ic  Impressionism,  or  T^eue  Sack' 
lichl^eit.  But  we  prefer  to  call  it  My^icddeah 
i^ic  Realism,  without  wishing  to  be  dogmatic 
about  the  term,  for  any  appellation,  however 
descriptive,  will  prove  inadequate. 

The  contention  that  we  do  wish  to  ^ress, 
however,  is  that  this  literature  has  now  been 
in  the  making  for  over  forty  years  and  that, 
while  in  many  basic  points  it  may  seem  to  vary 
radically  when  we  compare  writers  as  dia' 
metrically  opposed  as  Thomas  Mann  and  E. 
G.  Kolbenheyer,  for  in^nce,  it  always  has  a 
di^indt  ideali^ic  identity,  the  roots  of  which 
are  embedded  deeply  in  German  my^icism 
and  philosophical  thought.  Personally  we  be- 
h’eve,  too,  that  this  literature  has  di^indt 
possibilities  of  developing  true  greatness,  if  it 
has  not  done  so  already.  At  any  rate,  the 


que^ion  whether  those  manifeAations  of 
greatness  will  eventually  be  found  on  reich 
soil  or  in  a  camp  of  emigres,  and  whether  they 
will  appear  in  lyrical,  dramatic  or  noveliAic 
form,  seems  quite  irrelevcmt,  from  the  higher 
perspedlive  which  we  have  chosen.  The  im-  i 
portant  point  is  that  anything  of  real  value 
which  a  Mann  or  a  Werfel  may  yet  produce, 
be  it  ever  so  scathing  and  bitter  on  the  polit'  I 
ical  side,  will  ^ill  be  much  more  closely 
related  to  anything  of  genuine  significance 
which  a  Beumelburg  or  a  Blunck,  or  any  j 
apo^le  of  the  Third  Reich  may  produce,  than  j 
to  any  conceivable  work  of  any  imaginable 
American  or  English  or  French  arti^.  If  there 
be  a  lesson  in  this,  it  is  that  there  are  bonds  | 
which  transcend  all  convidtions. 

To  return  to  one  of  the  main  contentions 
of  this  paper,  that  German  literature  has  been 
developing  rather  homogeneously  for  the  paA 
two  generations,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  , 
that  poet  who  with  perhaps  two  others,  | 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke  and  Franz  Werfel,  has  ! 
been  mo^  in^rumental  in  laying  the  founda^ 
tions  of  German  My^ic-Ideali^ic  Realism. 
He  is  Stefan  George.  Further,  it  is  Stefan 
George  who  in  a  sense  has  proved  the  path' 
finder  and  the  prophet  of  that  spiritual  revolu' 
tion  which  is  now  going  on  in  Germany  and 
which  all  true  friends  of  the  German  people 
hope  will  bring  them  spiritual  and  moral  ^ 
regeneration.  1 

We  do  not  mean  to  sugge^  that  George  ! 
had  any  narrow  political  or  economic  or 
cultural  mission  in  mind  or  that  he  set  about 
to  “reform”  his  own  nation  in  any  way.  His  . 
ideal  and  dream  no  doubt  transcended  any 
such  limited  goal  by  far.  The  important  fed 
is  that,  as  sewn  as  his  works  became  the  prop' 
erty  of  all  who  could  underhand  them,  even 
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though  only  in  part,  he  was  interpreted  right¬ 
ly  or  wrongly  as  a  prophet  of  a  German 
renascence.  As  such  he  soon  became  the  idol 
of  those  dynamic  forces  which  made  the  vision 
of  the  new  spiritual  revolution  a  reality.  The 
writer  happened  to  be  in  Germany  for  a  long 
period,  which  covered  the  la^t  dying  gasps 
and  demise  of  the  Weimar  system,  the  rise  and 
fortihcation  of  the  Third  Reich,  as  well  as  the 
death  of  Stefan  George.  At  that  time  he  was 
Strongly  impressed  by  the  unanimous  feeling 
in  Germany  that  with  George  a  seer  and 
champion  of  the  new  cause  had  passed  on. 

What,  then,  to  put  it  very  baldly,  are  the 
planks  of  George's  platform,  which  justify  his 
disciples  in  venturing  such  an  assertion?  What 
has  made  him,  nolens  volens,  the  prophet  of 
the  New  Germany?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  not  reStridt  our  view  to 
any  one  of  George's  poems  or  works.  We  muSt 
Study  them  all,  from  the  Ftbel  and  the  Hymnen 
to  Das  neue  Reich,  thus  covering  a  period  of 
forty  years.  And  we  muSt  look  not  for  striking 
quotations  but  for  the  spirit  which  pervades 
them  from  beginning  to  end.  At  first  blush 
that  spirit  may  seem  elusive  and  heteroge¬ 
neous,  not  to  say  ineffable.  But  if  we  remem¬ 
ber,  after  the  third  or  fourth  careful  reading, 
that  there  is  a  development  from  form  to  con¬ 
tent,  from  seeking  to  finding — a  development 
during  which  the  poet  traverses  the  whole 
world  and  all  of  history  from  the  far-off  heyday 
of  the  ancient  Orient  to  the  imminent  collapse 
of  our  own  Occident  —  we  realize  at  laSt  the 
great  and  noble  continuity  in  the  woof  of 
George's  tapeStry. 

What,  then,  we  repeat,  are  the  principles 
which  link  George  to  this  time  and  age  in 
Germany?  First  of  all,  George  despises  natu¬ 
ralism  and  all  the  ugliness,  the  pragmatism, 
the  positivism  which  were  so  rife  during  the 
late  nineteenth  century  when  he  began 
writing.  He  would  cure  the  social  ills  of  die 
Allzuvielen,  as  he  calls  them,  not  by  arousing 
social  pity  but  by  ennobling  mankind.  He 
refuses  to  recognize  social  classes  and  distinc¬ 
tions,  but  judges  man  only  on  the  basis  of 
human  values  and  nobility  of  convidtions  or 
ideals.  The  cries  of  Hauptmann's  weavers  or 
Toller’s  machine  wreckers  do  not  penetrate 
his  temple,  bathed  in  dim  purple  light.  They 
are,  in  his  eyes,  for  the  clinician,  the  sociolo¬ 
gist,  the  case  worker,  but  not  for  the  serious 
poet,  whose  mission  is  to  cater  to  the  elite  and 
thus  to  swell  their  ranks  until  they  can  be 
fused  into  a  body  of  leaders.  For  to  George  it 
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is  leadership  and  neither  pity,  nor  porno¬ 
graphic  detail,  nor  photographic  depidtion  that 
the  human  race  needs.  And  to  the  ugly  snap¬ 
shots  of  Holz  and  Hauptmann,  Kretzer  and 
Conrad,  George  opposes  lyrics  of  exquisite 
form  and  utterance,  not  propagandists,  only 
idealistic.  So  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  our  poet  should  believe  in  the  miracu¬ 
lously  mysterious  power  which  genius  wields 
over  the  masses. 

So  sinl{en  wir  als  gldubige  zu  boden 

Verschmolzen  mit  der  tausendl{dpfigen  menge 

Die  schon  wird  wenn  das  wunder  sie  ergreift. 

(Leo  XIII — Der  siebente  Ring) 

All  his  life  George  sought  new  symbols  and 
mythological  concepts  wherein  to  clothe  his 
idealistic  preachments.  Involuntarily  we  are 
reminded  of  Rosenberger's  Der  Mythus  des  20. 
Jahrhunderts  and  of  the  zealous  if  not  equally 
noble  and  auStere  endeavors  of  present-day 
political  thinkers  in  Germany.  George  wor¬ 
shipped  heroism  and  believed  devoutly  in  such 
Fuhrerschaft  as  could  create  seers  and  media¬ 
tors  between  the  deity  and  the  masses.  He 
was  Stoutly  anti-individualiStic,  too,  and  a 
firm  defender  of  Gemeinschaft  in  a  State  headed 
and  led  by  those  seledt  few  whom  not  aristo¬ 
cratic  birth  but  noble  Striving  and  achieve¬ 
ment  had  brought  to  the  top.  As  for  individual 
will,  George  feels  that  no  matter  how  lofty  its 
purpose,  it  can  properly  assert  itself  only  in  a 
fusion  with  the  will  of  the  Gemeinschaft.  We 
call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  of  K.  J.  Hahn,  Gemeinschaftsbild 
und  Gemeinschaftsl^rdfte  Stefan  Georges,  Halle, 
1936. 

Moreover,  George  was  a  Stanch  believer  in 
the  idea  that  the  powers  and  talents  of  those 
now  living  are  for  more  important  to  us,  their 
contemporaries  and  beneficiaries,  than  are  the 
achievements  of  men  long  dead.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  sings  to  his  friend  Gundolf  in 
Der  siebente  Ring: 

Warum  so  viel  in  fernen  menschen  forschen  und 

(in  sagen  lesen 

Wenn  selber  du  ein  wort  erfinden  }{ann^l.  .  . 

His  interest  in  the  paSt,  as  it  is  manifested  in 
earlier  works  like  Algabal  and  Hirten'  und 
Preisgedichte,  is  meant  only  to  help  him  mold 
a  better  present. 

The  sentiment  which  lies  in  the  popular 
poh’tical  watchword  “Deutschland  erwache!” 
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was  certainly  nourished  by  such  passages  as 
the  following,  though  we  mu^  again  stress 
the  fac^l  that  George  may  have  been  thinking 
of  something  even  more  far-reaching.  The  fir^ 
is  from  the  poem  An  die  Toten  (Das  neue 
Reich),  originally  published  in  1921  as  one  of 
Drei  Gesdnge: 

Wenn  je  dieses  i’oII(  skh  aus  feigem  erschlaffen 
Sein  selber  erinnert  der  }{ur  und  der  sende: 

Wird  sich  ihm  eroffnen  die  gottliche  deutung 
Unsagbaren  grauens.  .  .  dann  heben  sich  hdnde 
Und  miinder  ertonen  zum  preise  der  wiirde 
Dann  flattert  im  friihwind  mit  wahrhaften 

(zeichen 

Die  ({dnigs^andarte  und  griis^t  sich  verneigend 
Die  Hehren,  die  Helden! 

The  other  two  are  from  Der  Dichter  in  Zeiten 
der  Wirren  (ibid.),  also  fir^  published  in  1921 : 

Und  wenn  im  schlimmften  jammer  lezte  hoff' 

(nung 

Zu  loschen  droht:  so  sichtet  schon  sein  aug 
Die  lichtere  zul^nft.  Ihm  wuchs  schon  heran 
Unangetaftet  von  dem  geilen  marl(t 
Von  dunnem  himgeweb  und  giftigem  flitter 
Ge^hlt  im  banne  der  verruchten  jahre 
Ein  jung  geschlecht  das  wieder  mensch  und  ding 
Mit  echten  maassen  misSt. 

Der  sprengt  die  \etten  fegt  auf  triimmer^tatten 
Die  ordnung.  geisselt  die  verlaufnen  heim 
Ins  evuige  recht  wo  grosses  wiederum  gross  ift 
Herr  wiederum  herr.  zucht  wiederum  zucht.  er 

(heftet 

Das  wahre  sinnbild  auf  das  vdll{ische  banner 
Er  fuhrt  durch  ^urm  und  grausige  signale 
Des  fruhrots  seiner  treuen  schar  zum  werl{ 

Des  wachen  tags  und  pflanzt  das  T^eue  Reich. 

Finally  we  would  ^ress  the  sculptural, 
architectural  and  monumental  nature  of 
George’s  art,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Third 
Reich,  which  has  adopted  the  va^  and  colossal 
and  impersonal  as  its  symbols  in  pla^ic  and 
con^ruCtive  works.  And  again  like  the  New 
Germany,  George,  driving  for  a  new  unity, 
seeks  a  synthesis  of  cultures  and  religions. 
The  angel  which  he  once  beholds  in  a  vision 
has  the  graceful  body  glorified  by  the  Greek 
sculptors,  but  also  the  beautiful  soul  which 
we  associate  with  Chri^ian  ideology. 

And  so,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  great 
lyric  poet,  one  of  the  very  greater,  who  has 
been  accused  of  mere  formalism,  cold  ari^o¬ 
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cratism  and  haughty  aloofness  even  in  such 
details  as  orthography  and  punctuation,  haj 
become  one  of  the  spiritual  leaders  in  a  va^ 
resurgent  movement  of  millions  of  die  Allot’ 
vielen. — University  of  Cincinnati. 
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“Probity  is  necessary  everywhere,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  realm  of  truth  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.” — Socren  Kierkegaard. 

“.  .  .to  no  European  writer  since  Carlyle 
has  the  ethical  significance  of  Goethe  appealed 
as  so  all-important,  as  it  docs  to  Romain  Rol- 
land.” — Albert  W.  Aron,  in  Monatshefte  fur 
deutschen  Unterricht. 

In  the  Via  Biagio  dei  Librai,  in  Naples,  the 
famous  ^reet  in  which  the  father  of  Gianbat- 
ti^a  Vico  had  his  shop  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Editor  Luigi  Loffredo  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  collection  of  essays  covering  many 
branches  of  general  culture.  Augu^o  Guzzo's 
Idealismo  e  criftianesimo  has  been  reviewed  in 
these  columns.  Works  on  science,  European 
literature  and  archeology  are  mentioned  in  this 
issue.  Ettore  Bignone's  Studi  sul  pensiero  art' 
tico  and  a  ^udy  of  Russian  literature  by  Lo 
Gatto  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  late  Professor  A.  G.  Solalinde  was  at 
work  on  the  fir^  section  of  Ramon  Menendez 
Pidal’s  extensive  Hiftoria  de  la  Literatura  Es' 
paiiola.  Professor  Solalinde  w'as  to  have  done  j 
the  three  fir^  volumes,  covering  the  middle 
ages,  and  had  already  sent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  material  to  Madrid. 

“I  think  Zola  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  He  is 
the  type  of  man  all  nations  need.  This  is  why 
his  name  comes  to  my  pen  when  I  consider  the  i 
international  situation.  .  It  is  France  which  j 
by  a  strange  prede^ination  of  heroism  and 
martyrdom  is  the  land  of  those  who  strive 
endlessly  for  ju^ice.  .  .  Of  course  France  is  , 
not  infallible,  she  makes  mi^akes  and  is  guilty 
of  injustices;  but  she  is  very  nearly  the  only 
people  that  atones  for  her  sins  as  eagerly  as 
other  nations  attempt  to  cover  theirs.  .  ' 

H.  A.  Jules-Bois,  in  Amerique,  New  York. 

Sillanpaa  is  a  sort  of  giant,  but  has  remained 
a  child.  They  told  me  the  following  charac¬ 
teristic  incident  about  him.  He  won  a  prize  of 
40,000  marks.  He  bought  10,000  marks'  worth 
of  furs  for  his  wife  (in  Finland,  furs  are  scarcely 
a  luxury),  15,000  marks’  worth  of  clothing  and 
toys  for  his  children,  and  a  magnificent  piano 
for  himself.” — Edouard  Peisson,  in  feamfoc- 
ques,  Paris. 


1937  AND  THE  FRENCH  THEATER 

By  HARRY  KURZ 


PLUS  va  change,  plus  c  la  meme  chose,” 

say  the  French,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
more  succind:  resume  of  their  attitude  toward 
new  and  old.  In  the  1937  theater  there  is  much 
diversity,  and  we  intend  to  indicate  some  of 
it  in  discussing  the  prominent  plays  of  yester- 
year.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  have  to  be 
recorded,  also,  that  the  old  favorites  maintain 
their  place  in  repertory  without  much  effort. 

From  the  theatrical  grid  of  1937,  about 
eight  new  plays  can  be  saved  for  special  men' 
tion  as  worthy  of  American  presentation,  or 
mere  reading  and  enjoyment.  They  are  here 
lided  with  a  brief  indication  of  their  plot. 

1.  Trois  Vaises  by  Leopold  Marchand  and 
Albert  Willmetz,  an  operetta  in  three  adts 
and  eleven  tableaux.  Fird  presented  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisiennes,  April  21,  1937.  The  au' 
thors  got  their  idea  from  a  Viennese  operetta 
by  Knoepler  and  Robinson,  and  rewrote  it  so 
as  to  give  Yvonne  Prin temps  a  chance  to  show 
her  triple  ability  as  dancer,  singer,  and  adtress. 
The  three  adts  take  place  in  1837,  1900,  and 
1937,  years  of  an  international  exposition  in 
Paris.  In  the  fird  adl,  the  dancer  meets  a 
young  officer,  but  they  are  separated  by  his 
love  for  the  military.  In  the  second,  her 
daughter,  a  young  singer,  meets  his  son,  a 
young  roue,  and  again  they  are  separated, 
this  time  by  her  devotion  to  her  art.  In  the 
third  adl,  the  daughter  of  the  singer  and 
granddaughter  of  the  dancer,  a  cinema  dar, 
inveigles  the  son  of  the  roue  and  grandson 
of  the  soldier,  an  insurance  agent,  into  be' 
coming  her  associate  in  a  film.  Thus,  what  two 
generations  missed  can  now'  be  had,  and  the 
grandchildren  marry.  Each  adl  takes  its  period 
theme  from  a  waltz,  the  fird  by  Johann  Strauss 
pere,  the  second  by  Johann  Strauss  fils  (Blue 
Danube),  and  the  third  by  Oscar  Strauss, 
petit'fils,  our  contemporary.  The  play  was 
recently  given  in  New  York  but  according  to 
the  original  Viennese  version.  The  French 


is  a  delightful  comedy  throwing  into  charming 
juxtaposition  three  epochs  of  marital  conven' 
tion  and  womanly  development. 

2.  Atlas  Hotel  by  Armand  Salacrou.  Three 
adts,  presented  at  the  Atelier,  May  3,  1937. 
This  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  play.  Charles 
Dullin  forsook  the  Comedie  long  enough  to 
play  the  principal  role,  that  of  Augude,  a 
dreamer  who  has  been  led  to  the  Atlas  Moun' 
tains  in  Morocco,  where  he  constructs  a 
casino  and  a  marvelous  resort,  all  on  paper.  His 
wife,  Augudine,  is  a  patient  drudge.  Suddenly 
her  fird  husband  appears,  now  a  successful 
scenario  writer,  looking  for  a  location.  Pcx)r 
Augudine  is  torn  between  the  two  men  but 
finally  resolves  to  dick  to  Augude  because 
with  all  his  impractical  nature,  he  is  sincere. 
This  devotion,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  will 
transform  the  blatant  fird  husband. 

3.  Le  Mari  Singulier  by  Luc  Durtain.  Three 
acts.  Fird  presented  at  the  Odeon,  May  7, 
1937.  It  is  intereding  to  see  Durtain,  the 
breathless  tourid,  who  has  reported  his 
travels  in  North  America,  South  America, 
Russia  and  Asia,  turn  to  (Hervantes  for  his 
source.  The  play  is  a  skilful  dramatization  of 
an  episcxie  in  Part  I  of  Don  Quijote,  the  dory 
of  the  Curioso  Impertinente.  The  rueful 
knight  and  his  paunchy  squire  figure  in  the 
prologues,  but  the  dory  is  acted  out  before 
them  in  three  charming  settings.  Cervantes’ 
tale  is  followed  closely  except  in  the  denoue' 
ment,  which  has  a  modern  twid.  The  dialog 
is  poetic  and  true,  and  it  looks  as  if  Durtain’s 
name  will  figure  as  dramatid  in  the  future 
indead  of  novelid,  unlike  that  of  Jules  Ro 
mains,  who  seems  to  have  completely  forsaken 
the  theater. 

4.  Pamplemousse  by  Andre  Birabeau.  Three 
acts.  Fird  presented  at  the  Daunou,  May  19, 
1937-  The  play  is  an  ironic  vaudeville,  ex' 
ploiting  to  the  full  the  situation  in  which  the 
wife  of  a  dying  man  sends  for  his  illegitimate 
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son,  of  whose  exisitence  in  a  lycee  she  has  ju^ 
become  aware.  The  boy  turns  out  to  be  a 
Negro,  bom  in  the  colonies  of  a  black  concu' 
bine  whom  the  man  had  taken  to  his  house 
while  his  wife  remained  in  France.  The 
dying  man  recovers  and  the  Negro  lad  will 
remain  in  his  home,  but  his  paternity  will  be 
fattened  on  a  recalcitrant  bachelor  in  the  fam' 
ily.  What  makes  this  play  doubly  funny  is  the 
rigid  morality  of  the  wife  and  a  mother-in' 
law,  and  the  nonsensical  precautions  they  take 
to  keep  in  ignorance  the  legitimate  children 
as  well  as  the  gossipy  town.  The  roles  of 
all  the  children  are  delightfully  natural.  The 
younger  generation  is  certainly  wise  to  the 
older. 

5.  Famille  by  Denys  Amiel  and  Monique 
Amiel'Petry,  his  daughter.  Three  acfts.  Firift 
presented  at  the  St.  Georges,  October  26, 
1937-  A  bourgeois  family,  wealthy,  is  sud' 
denly  ruined.  In  a  moving  6r^  adt,  the  chib 
dren  rally  around  pa  and  ma  and  show  their 
Auff.  In  the  second  adt,  we  see  them  at  work 
bravely  doing  their  bit,  but  disturbed  by  the 
suspicion  that  ma  is  not  faithful  to  pa.  The 
third  adl  removes  this  ridiculous  notion,  and 
the  family  emerges  a  perfedt  unit.  The  dialogue 
is  good  and  the  dangerous  theme  subtly 
treated.  Be^  of  all,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  and  ^eady  values  of  a  real  family  of 
four  children,  each  individual,  all  belonging 
together,  with  father  and  mother. 

6.  6me  Etage  by  Alfred  Gehri,  a  Swiss 
author.  Three  adts,  nine  tableaux.  FirA  given 
at  The  Arts,  October  28,  1937.  As  the  title 
indicates,  the  setting  is  the  landing  of  the 
6th  floor,  with  two  adjoining  apartments  open 
to  the  audience.  The  life  of  the  various  tenants, 
their  vexations,  Aruggles,  loves,  hates,  all  file 
before  us  in  a  dialogue  that  is  tense  with  reab 
ity.  The  play  is  much  like  Rice’s  Street  Scene 
but  on  a  higher  plane.  Though  here,  too,  there 
is  infidelity  and  sedudlion,  the  better  nature 
of  this  6th  floor  community  asserts  itself  and 
young  love  is  redeemed.  From  the  points  of 
view  of  ordinary  human  values,  lights  and 
shadows  of  charadler,  this  is  the  be^  play  of 
the  year. 

7.  La  Femme  de  Cesar  by  Henri  Clerc. 
Eight  tableaux.  Fir^  given  at  the  Escholiers, 
December  7,  1937-  This  is  a  series  of  scenes 
taken  from  the  life  of  a  mcxlem  “Depute.” 
They  show  a  “brave  homme”  finally  overcome 
by  his  parliamentary  environment,  discon- 
certed  by  the  queer,  inhuman  forces  that 
fashion  political  life.  Ambition  becomes  too 
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overpowering  to  resi^,  and  we  behold  the 
beginnings  of  a  future  “mini^re.”  It  is  not  a 
^rong  play  but  is  amusing  in  spots  and  inter* 
efSting  for  its  glimpses  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
political  ^age. 

8.  Chaleur  du  sein  by  Andre  Birbeau, 
comedy  in  four  adts,  fir^  presented  at  the 
Daunou,  November  17,  1937.  A  scintillating 
and  comic  presentation  of  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  with  three  ^ep^mothers  all  divorced 
by  his  temperamental  father,  who  is  absent 
on  a  trip.  The  young  man  is  in  the  hospital 
with  a  self'inflidled  bullet.  The  three  half- 
mothers  take  him  home  but  hardly  suffice 
to  make  one  good  mother.  Fed  up  with  them 
and  with  the  girl  because  of  whom  he  had 
attempted  suicide,  young  Gilbert  embraces 
a  repentant  father  who  returns,  not  with  a 
new  wife,  but  with  a  resolution  to  devote 
himself  to  his  motherless  boy.  This  play  is 
a  rare  mixture  of  pathetic,  ironic,  and  brilliant 
comedy  with  a  dialogue  that  is  uncanny  in  its 
naturalness. 

A  year  ago,  we  know,  the  Comedie  called 
to  guide  its  delinks  five  of  the  mo^  energetic 
theatrical  spirits;  Bourdet,  and  under  him 
Jouvet,  Copeau,  Baty,  and  Dullin.  They  have 
brought  no  cataclysm  to  the  Vieille  Maison, 
for  the  evolution  of  the  po^-war  theater  in 
France  can  echo  only  diAantly  in  those  sacro- 
sandt  portals.  These  brilliant  diredlors,  no 
matter  what  their  vagaries  in  the  Colombiers, 
the  Ateliers,  and  the  Chimeres,  know  that  in 
Moliere’s  house  there  is  a  tradition  to  which 
they  muA  adapt  their  ripe  experience.  So  for, 
Greek  and  Elizabethan  drama  have  been 
more  frequently  played  than  before.  The 
Exposition  year  has  seen  much  refurbishing 
of  setting,  co^ume  and  ge^ure,  with  the  good 
old  repertory  ^ill  holding  its  place  of  pre¬ 
eminence.  Bourdet,  playwright,  is  really  the 
manager  and  keeper  of  accounts.  The  other 
four  marry  in  their  union  rich  and  distinc¬ 
tive  qualities;  Jouvet,  tall,  lean,  chiefly  adlor, 
bold,  ^yli^ic,  unorthodox;  Baty,  no  adtor, 
mainly  an  intelledtual,  given  to  modem  ab- 
^radlion,  the  friend  of  Lenormand  and  the  new 
psychology;  Dullin,  romantic,  yet  patient, 
ob^inate,  wily,  favoring  the  classic  works 
away  back  to  Sophocles  and  Ari^ophanes; 
and,  of  course,  Copeau,  the  meditative,  the 
poetic,  the  didadtic,  a  sort  of  father  to  these 
youngsters  whom  he  has  deeply  influenced. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  with  definiteness  what 
will  happen  in  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  under 
their  joint  direction.  It  is  safe  to  indicate  that 
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a  rich  tradition  of  three  centuries  will  not 
suffer,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be 
easier  for  new  works  of  merit  to  receive  the 
perfed  presentation  that  rich  diredion  assures 
with  the  help  of  the  mod  consummate  adors  in 
the  theatrical  world. 

The  French  are  perhaps  the  only  people 
who  can  permit  themselves  the  doubtful 
privilege  of  circulating  a  quedionnaire  among 
theater 'goers.  With  their  Comedie  Franjaise 
and  a  sort  of  dietary  repertory,  they  can  take 
dock  on  occasion  of  what  might  be  called  the 
deady  vitamins  of  the  dage.  A  quedionnaire 
was  recently  circulated  among  the  patrons  of 
the  Comedie,  asking  which  plays  they  liked  to 
see  mod  often.  3,000  answers  were  received, 
giving  the  following  result: 


Votes 

1.  Le  Cid . Corneille  2,316 

2.  Hemani . Vidor  Hugo  1,958 


3.  L'Arlesienne . .  .Alphonse  Daudet  1,929 

4.  Onne  badine  pas  avec  V Amour 

Alfred  de  Musset  1,601 

5.  Madame  Sans'Gene 

Vidorien  Sardou  1,452 

6.  L'Avare . Moliere  1,419 

7.  Le  Misanthrope . Moliere  1,401 

8.  Le  Chemineau . Jean  Richepin  1,393 

9.  Phedre . Racine  1,377 

10.  Tartuffe . Moliere  1,329 

11.  Primerose. .  .De  Flers  et  Caillavet  1,230 

12.  L'ami  Fritz. . .  Erckmann-Chatrian  1,167 

13.  Andromaque . Racine  1,119 

14.  Boubouroche.  .  Georges  Courteline  1,094 

15.  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard 

Marivaux  1,063 

16.  Le  Secret . Henry  Bemdein  1,036 

17.  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  .  .Moliere  1,032 

18.  Les  Romanesques . Rodand  1,025 

19.  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon 

Eugene  Labiche  967 

20.  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules .  .  Moliere  959 

Well,  as  might  be  expeded  of  those  back- 
ward  French,  a  Classic  heads  the  lid,  and 
right  on  his  heels  treads  a  Romantic,  and 
close  on  him  a  Modern.  One  might  keep  on 
making  curious  comments,  but  the  reader  can 
use  his  own  imagination.  Expecially  to  be  noted 
is  the  fad  that  while  Moliere  does  not  come 
before  sixth  place  in  this  lid,  he  does  make  his 
bow  five  times  for  a  total  of  6,140  votes. 
Racine  with  two  mentions  reaches  almod 
2,500.  So  our  three  classic  dramatids  are  well 
in  fird  place  when  totals  are  considered,  an' 
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other  sad  refledion  on  how  the  Frenchman 
maintains  his  tradition  on  the  scene.  Beau 
comme  le  Cid  may  dill  be  said  fervently,  as  it 
was  300  years  ago.  For  the  less  initiated,  it 
might  also  be  dated  that  eight  out  of  the 
lid  of  twenty  plays  are  in  verse,  and  seven  are 
tragedies.  Let  him  who  will  draw  conclusions. 
Maxwell  Anderson  would  have  had  less  of  a 
druggie  in  Paris.  Why  do  the  French  prefer 
the  evanescent  Romanesques  to  Cyrano? 
The  mod  popular  three  plays  on  the  lid  are 
all  tragedies,  despite  the  fad  that  the  French 
are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  write  good 
tragedies.  There  is  something  poignant  and 
unique  about  such  a  lid  of  favorites,  if  only 
because  no  other  nation  could  furnish  such 
a  thing.  Is  it  because  the  French  have  a  sub' 
ventioned  theater  or  a  superior  dramatic  gift? 
Perhaps  our  New  Deal  is  on  the  right  track 
in  WPAing  theatrical  enterprise.  When  writ' 
ers  turn  toward  the  notion  of  honoring  the 
tradition  of  their  native  civilization  indead  of 
seeking  to  line  their  pockets,  a  noble  produd 
may  result  worthy  of  the  immortality  enjoyed 
by  these  twenty  plays. 

Jud  to  show  that  this  lid  does  not  exhaud 
the  possibilities  and  that  there  are  dill  claim' 
ants  to  fame  which  may  in  future  decades  rise 
to  higher  rank,  we  give  ten  more  plays  that 
were  found  in  the  answer  to  this  quedion' 
naire  that  rank  from  21  to  30.  They  are: 

Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires,  Sapho,  Ruy 
Bias,  Le  Duel,  La  Rafale,  Poil  de  Carotte, 
Oedipe  Roi,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  II  ne 
faut  jurer  de  Rien,  and  Le  Monde  ou  I'on  s'eu' 
nuie. 

It  probably  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  American 
high  school  tade  vindicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  French  also  place  the  ubiquitous  Perrichon 
ahead  of  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  and  Le  Monde 
ou  I'on  s'ennuie. 

Mr.  Usbek,  the  Persian  friend  of  Montes' 
quieu,  would  probably  write  in  his  letter  that 
these  curious  French  are  alert,  vital,  intereded 
in  new  plays  which  they  are  ceaselessly  giving 
in  uncomfortable  theaters,  but  that  they 
wisely  maintain  some  showhouses  where  the 
familiar  may  console  those  who  are  not  satis' 
fied  with  novelties.  Much  as  we  have  on  our 
shelves  ready  at  any  beckoning  our  Meredith, 
Hardy,  Hawthorne  and  Melville  when  we  are 
disgruntled  with  Dos  Passos,  Stein,  and  Joyce, 
the  French  have  found  a  way  of  balancing  the 
new  and  uncertain  plays  with  the  true  and 
tried  greatness  of  the  old  ones.  It  is  an  exam' 
pie  worth  pondering,  for  it  gives  a  curious 
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ability  to  French  dramatic  composition  that 
is  not  enjoyed  in  any  other  country.  There  is 
a  fine  balance  between  tradition  and  creation 
which  helps  the  latter.  The  only  answer  for 
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Americans  seems  to  lie  in  the  creation  of  truly 
article  ^ock  companies,  partly  maintained 
by  the  governments  of  our  great  cities. — Uni¬ 
versity  of  }slebrasl(a. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  ROUMANIAN 
FABULISTS 

By  LfiON  R.  YANKWICH 


IT  IS  a  truism  that  the  fable  is  a  primitive 
form  of  poetry.  It  belongs  to  the  lowly 
group  of  didacftic  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  defined 
it  as: 

“A  narrative  in  which  beings  irrational,  and 
sometimes  inanimate  (arbores  loquuntur, 
non  tantum  feroe)  are,  for  the  purfx)se  of 
moral  in^rueftion,  feigned  to  adl  and  sj^eak 
with  human  intere^s  and  passions.” 

In  modern  times,  it  has  had  to  defend  its 
very  right  to  exiA. 

There  were  those,  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Sir  Roger  L'E^range  published 
his  English  translation  of  Aesop’s  Fables,  who, 
to  use  his  quaint  words, — did 

“look  upon  precepts  in  Emblem,  as  they  do 
upon  Gays  and  Pictures  that  are  only  fit 
for  Women  and  Children,  and  look  upon 
them  to  be  not  better  than  the  fooleries  of 
so  many  Old  Wives  Tales.” 

As  a  simple  poetic  form,  which,  as  Phaedrus 
put  it, — 

“Risum  movet 
Et  quod  prudenti  vitam  consilio  monet.” 
(Moves  to  laughter  and  guides  life  through 
wise  counsel) 

— the  fable  belongs  to  the  dawn  of  poetry. 


Whether  it  be  because  of  this,  or  because  ' 
freedom  of  expression  has  done  away  with  the  I 
necessity  of  clothing  thought  and  counsel  in  i 
allegory,  the  fad;  is  that  the  fable  has  been  j 
little  cultivated  in  modern  times.  La  Fontaine  ; 
and  Kryloff  are  the  outdanding  modern  fab' 
ulids. 

Probably  because  Roumanian  poetry  was 
in  its  beginning  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
freedom  of  expression  left  much  to  be  desired, 
Roumanian  poets  have  cultivated  assiduously 
this  form.  So  we  find  Iliade,  Balacescu,  Donici 
writing  many  successful  fables.  Occasionally 
even  Alexandri  and  Eminescu  used  it.  j 

But  the  poet  who, — for  the  originality  of  ' 
his  thought,  and  for  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  his  poetic  didion, — may  be  ranked  as  a 
fabulid  of  high  order,  with  La  Fontaine  and 
Kryloff,  is  Grigore  Alexandrescu  (1812'1885). 

Had  he  used  a  language  of  greater  univer 
sality,  these  qualities  might  have  gained  him 
universal  recognition.  j 

Many  years  ago,  one  of  Roumania's  mod  i 
gifted  prose  writers,  Delavrancea,  thus  chat'  j 
aderized  Alexandrescu's  fables: 

l 

“He  can  laugh  and  his  laugh  charms,  but  it  j 
also  cuts  and  frightens.”  j 

“Disguded  with  the  present,  he  knows  how  j 
to  shout  like  a  colossus,  and  to  bring  back  i 
the  shadows  of  the  great  heroes  lod  in  the  I 
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}{otes  on  Some 

mi^s  of  the  paA.  .  .  In  the  fable  he  has 
developed  the  full  ^rength  of  his  poetic 
genius:  you  see  a  whole  world  under  the 
skin  of  his  animals.  .  .  a  whole  world,  with 
its,  our,  vices.  .  .  .’’(Quoted  in  §ainenu, 
Autorii  Romani  Moderni,  p.  58). 

More  recently,  a  Roumanian  critic  has 
written: 

“Alexandrescu  is,  without  que^ion,  the 
creator  of  the  satirical  and  political  fable. 
From  the  ^andpoint  of  originality,  the 
inventiveness  of  content,  poetic  power  of 
characterization,  and  the  incisiveness  of 
satiric  irony,  it  is  hard  to  find  the  equal  to 
such  ma^erpieces  as  The  Ox  and  The  Calf, 
The  Dog  and  the  Pupfyy,  The  Ax  and  The 
Forest,  and  The  Elephant.  Alexandrescu  has 
borrowed  the  form  of  the  poetic  fable  from 
La  Fontaine.  But  he  has  given  to  it  a  new 
life  by  combining  (a  thing  very  difficult  to 
do)  into  one  impression  poetic  vision  and 
satiric  tendency.”  (Mihail  Dragomirescu,  in 
Flacdra,  Vol.  VII,  No.  8,  p.  114,  January 
22,  1922). 

Hater  of  shams,  Alexandrescu  professed  a 
broad  liberalism  and  humanitarianism  “de' 
ciphering  eternity  in  the  fall  of  a  single  year” 
as  Eminescu  wrote  concerning  him. 

Hear  him  speak  in  the  poem  Anul  1840 
(The  Year  1840): 

“I  ask  nothing  for  myself.  I  would  join  my 
de^iny  with  that  of  the  multitude.  If  you 
cannot  bring  me  any  good,  I  laugh  at  my 
sorrow  and  despise  it.  But  I  should  like  to 
see  the  day  when  I  shall  breathe  a  freer, 
cleaner  air,  and  lose  the  sad  thought — rein- 
forced  by  time, — that  the  world  has  been 
given  in  heritage  to  the  despots.” 

And  now  to  his  fables. 

The  four  fables  mentioned  by  Dragomires' 
cu  are  so  generally  recognized  as  the  mo^ 
representative  of  Alexandrescu’s  talent,  that 
they  may  well  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  a 
^udy  of  his  work  as  a  fabuli^.  Two  of  them 
follow. 

The  Dog  and  the  Puppy: 

Samson,  a  big  watchdog,  was  talking  one 
day  to  an  ox.  “I  hate,”  said  he,  “animals 
like  wolves,  bears,  lions  and  other  such, 
who  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  themselves. 


If  they  come  of  great  ^ock,  it  is  only  an 
.  accident.  Maybe  I  am  of  noble  origin  too, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  show  it.  They  tell  me 
that  in  civilized  countries  there  is  equality. 
But  pride  is  always  among^  us.  As  for  me, 
every  one  knows  that  I  am  pleased  to  be 
called,  even  by  the  lowe^  creature,  dog, 
not,  your  highness  (domniavoa^ra)”. 

Samurache,  a  scrub  puppy,  was  sitting 
nearby,  as  an  observer.  Hearing  their  talk, 
and  that  they  had  no  false  pride,  nor  vanity, 
he  moved  a  little  closer  to  show  his  love 
for  them. 

“Your  idea,”  said  he,  “seems  excellent 
to  me.  And  I  admire  your  feelings,  my 
brothers.” 

“We,  your  brothers?”  answered  Samson, 
enraged.  “We,  your  brothers,  cur?  We’ll 
give  you  a  beating  that  you  will  never  for- 
get.  Do  you  know  who  we  are?  How  dare 
you,  contemptible  little  cur,  thus  to  ad' 
dress  us?” 

“But  you  were  saying.  .  .  .” 

“What  boots  it  to  you?  Am  I  asking  you 
what  I  said?  It  is  true,  I  was  saying  that 
I  dislike  pride,  and  hate  lions,  and  want 
equality,  but  not  for  puppies.”  The  moral 
is  obvious:  We  want  equality  with  the 
great  only. 

The  verse:  “Voiu  egalitate,  dar  nu  pnetru 
cS^ei”  (I  want  equality,  but  not  for  puppies), 
like  many  others  from  Alexandrescu’s  fables, 
has  passed  into  the  common  speech  of  the 
country. 

The  Ax  and  The  ForeSl: 

Once  upon  a  time  a  peasant  went  into 
a  fore^  to  get  some  fire-wood.  As,  at  that 
time,  axes  did  not  have  any  handles,  the 
peasant  began  to  chop  the  trees  with  the 
iron  head  only.  The  younger  trees  became 
very  frightened: 

“Bad  news,  friends,”  they  said,  “make 
ready  to  die.  The  ax  is  near.  The  peasant 
will  bury  us  all  in  the  bottom  of  a  wood 
^ove.” 

“Is  one  of  our  own  helping  him?”  asked 
a  big  three'Century  old  oak.  “No.”  “Then 
do  not  worry.  Today  we  win.  All  the 
peasant  and  the  Ax  will  do  is  to  get  tired 
out.” 

The  oak  was  right.  After  much  trying, 
chopping  right  and  left,  to  no  effeA,  the 
peasant  went  home.  But  you  can  imagine 
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what  a  sad  tale  was  told  when  the  ax 
acquired  a  handle. 

The  moral; 

This  ^ory,  if  true,  seems  to  me,  to  show 
that  in  every  country,  mo:»t  of  the  ills  do  not 
come  from  the  outside. 

“Nu  le  aduc  strainii;  ci  ni  le  face  toate 
Un  pamintean  d'ai  no§tri,  o  ruda  sau  un 
frate.” 

(Not  the  Granger,  but  one  of  our  own,  a 
kinsman,  a  brother,  brings  them.) 

Other  fables  might  be  referred  to.  Those 
given  show  sufficiently  the  ^uff  of  which 
Alexandrescu's  fables  are  made.  His  types 
have  the  quality  of  universality. 

The  narration  conforms  to  the  two  essential 
qualities  of  the  fable:  naivete  and  simplicity. 

There  is  variety  in  his  versification,  and  a 
clear'cut  characterization  of  his  types,  which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  appreciated  except  in  the 
original. 

Some  have  found  fault  with  his  form.  One 
writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  form 
“is  inferior  to  his  powerful  conception.  He  is 
so  absorbed  by  the  sub^ance,  that  he  seems 
to  despise  technique,  rhythm  and  the  entire 
external  element.”  (§ainenu,  Autorii  Romani 
Modrnii,  p.  58).  But  the  thing  to  remember 
is  that  Alexandrescu  was  writing  these  fables 
in  the  early  l840’s,  and  that  he  did  not  have 
the  perfedt  in^rument  which  La  Fontaine  had 
in  the  French  language. 

The  Roumanian  language  was  in  its  forma- 
tive  period  as  a  literary  language.  And  in  his 
poem  addressed  to  Voltaire,  Alexandrescu 
spoke  of  his  difficulties; 

“We  mu^  form,  and  give  tone  to,  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  which  we  work.  We  mu^  find 
passage  over  untrodden  paths,  and  clear 
untilled  fields  of  thi^les.” 

He  Peered  clear  of  the  Latini^s  who  were 
corrupting  the  language  by  an  inordinate 
adoption  of  neologisms. 

Steeped  in  the  language  of  the  old  chron¬ 
iclers  and  church  writers,  he  achieved  in  his 
poems  and  fables  a  language  of  great  purity 
ind  clarity,  which  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  deficiencies  in  his  prosody. 

^  Not  by  way  of  comparison,  but  to  ju^ify 
the  ^tement  that  the  fable  has  been  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  by  others,  brief  reference 
should  be  made  to  a  few  others. 


Among  the  moA  famous  of  the  fables  by 
Alexandru  Donici  is: 

The  Fox  and  the  Badger: 

“Whence  and  whither,  in  such  a  hurry?” 
asked  the  badger  on  meeting  the  fox.  “Why, 
my  dear,  1  am  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  You 
never  heard  of  such  persecution.  You  know, 
I  have  been  employed  in  a  poultry  yard. 
With  all  my  duties  I  have  had  little  sleep, 
and  have  ruined  my  health.  In  spite  of  all, 
they  make  the  outrageous  charge  that  I 
have  accepted  bribes.  You  bear  witness. 
Speak  truthfully.  Have  you  ever  seen  me 
with  so  much  as  a  baby  chick?” 

“No,  my  dear.  .  .  but  often  when  we 
met,  I  saw  that  you  had  ju^  a  little  down 
on  your  snout.” 

The  moral: 

You  often  hear  one  in  public  office  thus 
complain,  that  you  almo^  believe  that  he 
lives  on  his  salary.  But  today,  a  carriage, 
tomorrow,  riding  horses,  whence  do  they 
come?  And  if  you  cared  to  ^op  and  figure 
the  income  and  output,  would  you  not  say, 
with  the  badger:  “That  he  has  juA  a  little 
down  on  the  snout?” 

This  expression,  used  to  designate  official 
corruption,  has  become  proverbial; 

“Are  pufu§or 
Pe  botifor.” 

The  year  1907  was  a  trying  one  for  the 
Roumanian  peasantry.  A  local  movement  of 
dissatisfaction  assumed  the  proportion  of  a 
general  uprising.  The  government  used  ex¬ 
treme  measures.  Field  artillery  razed  entire 
villages,  in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  move¬ 
ment. 

In  July  and  November  of  that  year  three 
anonymous  fables  made  their  appearance  in  a 
national  literary  review  edited  by  Dragomi- 
rescu,  Convorbiri.  The  editor  attributed  them 
to  “the  greater  living  Roumanian  writer.” 
Everyone  thought  of  the  great  dramatic.  Ion 
L.  Caragiale,  but  he  denied  the  authorship. 

In  them  an  aroused  civic  consciousness 
speaks  with  simplicity  and  yet  wuth  a  thun¬ 
dering  condemnation  which  has  something  of 
the  quality  of  Old  Te^ament  prophecy. 

Here  is  one  of  them : 

The  Duel: 

“Once,  the  humble  plow  (offended,  no 
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doubt)  challenged  the  cannon  to  a  mortal 
duel.  But  the  proud  adversary  shouted: 
“On  your  knees,  you  good'for-nothing.” 
And  he  spat  in  his  face.  And,  right  on 
the  spot,  the  dunce  had  to  beg  humbly  the 
cannon’s  pardon.” 

The  moral: 

“Doamne  fere§te 
Pe  mojicul  pro^  de  boer  nebun.” 

(God  save  the  simple-minded  peasant  from 
a  fool  boyar). 

What  precedes  gives,  I  believe,  a  fair  idea 


of  the  quality  and  content  of  the  Roumanian 
fable. 

Its  fabuli^s  have  done  well  in  this  form. 

La  Fontaine’s  aim  is  fulfilled  in  their  work: 

“Ce  qu’ils  disent  s’adresse  a  tous  tant  que 

(nous  sommes 

Je  me  sers  d’animaux  pour  in^ruire  les 

(hommes.” 

In  periods  of  ^ress,  the  voice  of  the  Rouma¬ 
nian  fabuli^  has  spoken  the  universal  language 
of  truth,  humanity  and  liberty — again^  cor¬ 
ruption,  degradation  and  oppression. — Los 
Angeles. 


THE  TREND  TO  BIOGRAPHY 
IN  POLAND 

By  ARTHUR  PRUDDEN  COLEMAN 


The  amazing  fecundity  of  weAem  liter¬ 
atures  in  the  held  of  romantic  biography 
is  about  to  have  its  counterpart  at  laA  in 
Poland.  While  laments  over  Poland’s  poor 
showing  in  this  respecft  are  cooling  from  the 
press,  the  ^ate  of  affairs  they  regret  is  changed. 
Because  of  the  summed  popularity  of  the 
Strachey-Zweig'Maurois  type  of  biography 
with  Polish  readers,  publishers  in  Poland  have 
deliberately  encouraged  this  form  of  writing. 
Translations  of  Strachey’s  Vidloria,  Zweig’s 
Maria  Stuart,  Strachey’s  Elizabeth  and  Essex 
and,  more  recently,  Robert  Graves’  I,  Claudius 
have  been  cited  repeatedly  in  polls  conducted 
by  literary  journals  as  favorite  reading.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  a  ta^e  created  in  this 
manner  by  literature  from  abroad,  Polish 
talent  now  turns  to  the  providing  of  a  native 
producft. 

New  biographies  are  fairly  tumbling  over 
themselves  to  reach  the  public  while  this  ta^e 


is  sharp.  Close  upon  Fabry’s  Moniuszitp  comes 
Kaden-Bandrowski’s  life  of  another  musician, 
Chopin,  while  Stanislaw  Wasylewski,  hitherto 
a  speciali^  in  women,  is  about  to  satisfy  a 
di^indt  literary  need  with  the  life  of  a  poet 
whose  genius  was  polarized  by  women,  the 
little  underwood  Romantic  Krasinski.  At  the 
same  time  the  di^inguished  classical  scholar 
and  President  of  the  Polish  P.E.N.  Club,  Jan 
Parandowski,  is  working  on  Poland’s  Renais¬ 
sance  monarch,  the  younger  Zygmunt.  A 
score  of  dramas,  topped  off  by  a  recent  movie, 
have  used  the  romance  of  Zygmunt  and 
Barbara  Radziwill  to  their  own  ends:  at  lait, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Windsor-Simpson  affair 
of  the  16th  century  will  be  told  by  Parandow¬ 
ski  effectively  yet  with  truth. 

The  land  of  the  Vi^ula  and  the  San  could 
be  the  biographer’s  paradise.  “Poland  seeks 
a  Shakespeare,”  writes  someone  in  the  journal 
Pronto  z  Moftu;  it  needs  also  a  Strachey.  For 
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the  number  of  persons  in  Poland's  pa^  worthy 
of  treatment  in  the  new  biographic  manner  is 
legion.  Of  monographs  and  critical  Judies 
there  are,  in  the  case  of  mo^t  important  per- 
sonages,  literally  swarms:  of  biographies  that 
re'Create  the  person’s  whole  self  in  his  true 
relation  to  the  background  of  his  times,  a 
meagre  number.  There  comes  in  a  recent  mail, 
for  example,  Julian  Krzyzanowski's  new  ^udy 
of  the  sources  of  Reymont's  creative  faculty, 
Reymont  whose  Peasarits  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature  in  1924,  yet  no  one  has 
written  either  of  him  or  of  an  earlier  Polish 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  Sienkiewicz,  what  would 
be  widely  appreciated  even  abroad,  a  full- 
bodied  “life.” 

In  the  case  of  Sienkiewicz  and  Reymont  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  time  will  fill  the  gap, 
that  in  time  someone  will,  indeed,  give  us 
the  whole  man.  True.  But  it  has  not  in  the 
case  of  others  long  dead.  Within  the  pa^st  year 
the  letters  of  at  lea^  three  important  literary 
figures  have  been  published :  of  Cyprian 
Norwid,  of  Przybyszewski,  and  of  Poland’s 
fir^  professional  woman  writer,  Eliza  Orzesz- 
kowa.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Reymont  and 
Sienkiewicz,  so  with  these,  one  ^ill  has  to 
fumble  around  among  monographs  and  in  the 
files  of  old  journals  to  find  the  person  who 
wrote  those  letters.  In  very  truth,  Poland 
seeks  not  only  a  Shakespeare  but  also  what 
Gamaliel  Bradford  called,  after  Sainte-Beuve, 
a  “natural!^  of  souls.”  Such  a  one  Poland 
would  serve  well. 

And  she  seems  likely  to  find  one,  if  she  has 
not  already.  Two  biographies  have  appeared 
within  the  la^  twelve  months  that  show  the 
tide  has  turned.  One,  cited  by  a  group  of 
writers  as  the  mo^  important  book  of  the 
year,  is  Jeremi  Wasiutyhski’s  Copernicus:  the 
other,  no  less  sound  but  somewhat  more  glam¬ 
orous,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  its  subjeeft, 
Tadeusz  Zelehski's  }Aarysien}{a  Sobtesl^a. 

The  appearance  almo^  simultaneously  of 
two  mature  biographies,  Copernicus  by  a 
fairly  young  man,  Marysienl{a  by  a  seasoned 
older  writer,  raises  the  que^ion  of  why  Poland 
has  not  in  the  pa^t  been  rich  in  biographical 
literature.  The  reasons  are  not  remote.  Two 
simple  conditions  mu^  be  met  before  biog¬ 
raphy  can  attrad:  a  fird-class  writer  like 
Zelehski,  who  calls  himself  “Boy.”  Sources 
of  information  such  as  public  archives  and 
personal  memorabilia  mud  be  accessible  and 
a  spirit  of  open  inquiry  mud  be  abroad,  so  that 
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the  biographer  is  under  no  compulsion  either 
to  whitewash  or  to  inflate  his  subjed. 

Neither  of  these  conditions  was  met  in 
Poland  at  the  time  when  the  foundations 
were  being  laid  of  French,  Russian  and  Eng¬ 
lish  biographical  literature.  Poland  in  the  19th 
century  was  in  a  date  of  partition,  even  sub- 
jecition,  so  that  archives  and  memoirs  which 
should  have  been  in  Warsaw  or  Pulawy  were 
frequently  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Polish 
literature,  however  original  and  inspired,  was 
tendentious  in  that  it  flowed  from  a  passion 
to  defend  and  redore  the  fatherland. 

Conditions  favorable  to  biographical  liter¬ 
ature  began  fird  to  be  met  in  Krakow  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  when  a  group 
of  scholars  turned  the  light  of  hidorical  criti¬ 
cism  full  on  Poland’s  pad.  A  certain  irrever¬ 
ence,  patriotic  in  its  deeper  implications  but 
superficially  iconocladic,  got  abroad.  Historic 
characters  were  lined  up  for  an  examination 
that  slaughtered  the  selfish,  however  im¬ 
pressive  his  name  or  fortune,  and  passed  only 
the  man  whose  service  to  the  nation  could  be 
proved.  In  Krakow,  at  the  same  time,  the 
painter  Matejko  called  attention  to  the  minu' 
tiae  of  living  dored  in  the  old  capital’s  mu¬ 
seums — the  fans  and  the  swords,  the  brocades 
and  the  jewels,  all  the  thousand  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  daily  living  that  are  the  very 
bricks  and  mortar  of  biography.  In  Lwow 
Lozihski  began  piecing  together  in  charming 
vignettes  the  intimate,  nodalgic  relics  of 
Poland’s  olden  time;  soon  another  Lvovian, 
the  journalid  Wasylewski,  mentioned  above, 
applied  the  Goncourt  technique  to  the  Polish 
woman  in  sketches  “pleasant  but  profound” 
of  so  wide  a  variety  of  women  as  frivolous 
Rosalie  Lubomirska,  Balzac’s  wife’s  great 
aunt,  who  loved  Paris  so  dearly  that  even  a 
Revolution  could  not  induce  her  to  leave  it 
and  she  paid  for  her  folly  on  the  guillotine, 
the  saintly  Queen  Cunegunda  and  Isabella 
Czartoryska,  the  “Spartan  Mother.” 

Only  since  the  War,  however,  have  the 
two  conditions  of  literary  biography  been 
fully  satisfied:  archives  have  been  assembled, 
hidorical  material  has  been  brought  together 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  sydem- 
atized  in  accessible  repositories.  Wedern  biog¬ 
raphers,  moreover,  have  demolished  the  no¬ 
tion  that  biography  mud  only  flatter. 

The  War  caused  Polish  literature,  more¬ 
over,  to  take  a  new  turn.  In  the  pad  the  drama 
of  the  fatherland  attraded  the  Polish  writer 
and  the  adjudment  to  living  of  the  nation 
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rather  than  of  the  individual  absorbed  him. 
Poetry  flourished  in  previous  periods  of  liter' 
ary  creativity  in  Poland,  and  so  did  the  alle' 
gorical  drama,  a  form  alien  to  the  English  tradi' 
tion.  But  before  the  20th  century  the  psycho' 
logical  novel  found  no  home  in  Polish  letters. 
Set  a  great  Polish  novel  beside  a  great  English 
novel  chosen  at  random  and  the  point  is  made : 
Sienkiewicz’s  Trilogy  is  the  drama  of  a  nation: 
— Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  or  Butler’s  Way 
of  All  Flesh,  of  an  individual;  Reymont’s 
Peasants,  of  a  race — Maugham’s  Of  Human 
Bondage,  again  the  drama  of  a  single  human 
being.  Again,  regard  the  two  Polish  Nobel 
Prize  winners  and  the  one  American:  The  Tri' 
logy  and  The  Peasants— Babbitt:  clearly,  the 
nation  vs.  the  individual.  The  re^oration  of 
Poland  to  freedom  and  ^atehood  in  1918  freed 
the  noveli^  of  whatever  obligation  pre^War 
generations  had  felt  of  making  the  nation 
their  hero.  Even  among  the  larger  po^'War 
novels,  therefore,  occur  a  number  that  are 
concerned  ^ridtly  with  personal  hi^ory.  There 
is  Maria  Dabrowska’s  long  T^xghts  and  Days 
and  Joseph  Wittlin’s  unfinished  work  that 
^rted  so  bravely  with  the  volume  Salt  of  the 
Earth. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  publishing  house 
in  Lwow  invited  a  group  of  writers  to  help 
them  with  a  series  of  popular  literary  biog- 
raphies.  The  first  fruit  of  this  deliberate  en- 
couragement  to  biographic  writing  was  Hanna 
Malewska’s  Crown  of  Iron,  a  life  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Episodic,  impressioni^ic, 
even  at  times  my^ical.  Crown  of  Iron  fails 
to  satisfy  the  English  or  American  ta^e 
though  the  research  undergirding  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  sound  and  Malewska’s  reading  of 
the  Emperor’s  nature  valid.  The  third  volume 
in  the  series  is  Mieczyslaw  Lepecki’s  Maurycy 
Beniowsl^i.  Though  Beniowski’s  very  name 
is  like  wine  to  the  imagination,  Lepecki’s  book 
is  a  disappointment.  He  could  have  made  of 
the  ^ory  a  kind  of  true  Anthony  Adverse. 
In^ead  he  gives  us  an  unimaginative  ^atement 
of  the  exploits  of  the  extraordinary  fellow 
whose  travels  took  him  from  Kamchatka  to 
Philadelphia,  who  offered  his  services  to 
Washington  and  became  King  of  Madagascar. 
As  a  prelude  to  literary  biography,  however, 
Maurycy  Beniowsl{i  is  a  di^inA  contribution. 

The  second  volume  in  the  Atlas  biographic 
series  is  the  one  previously  cited  as  1937's  mo^ 
intere^ing  book :  Boy-Zelenski’s  Marysienl^a 
Sobiesl^a.  This  is  indeed  literary  biography. 

Whoever  reads  the  letters  King  John  So' 
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bieski  wrote  his  wife  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign  in  1683  that  saved  Vienna  from  the 
Turks  mu^  agree  with  Boy'Zelenski  that  the 
romance  of  King  John  and  Marysienka  was 
one  of  the  ^range^  love  affairs  in  the  world, 
a  pa^oral  idyll  come  to  life.  Like  the  English 
and  Scottish  reviewers  who  a  hundred  years 
or  so  ago  scanned  these  letters  when  they  were 
translated  in  French,  Boy^Zelenski  is  fairly 
tunned  by  the  spectacle  of  Europe’s  most 
glamorous  knight  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman  whose  treachery  and  superficiality 
were  a  by- word.  These  letters,  and  earlier 
ones  written  when  John  was  the  youthful 
shepherd  Celadon  and  Marysienka  his  Asirea, 
besides,  of  course,  Marysienka’s  own  letters, 
are  the  principal  source  material  back  of  Boy' 
2Lelenski’s  portrait  of  the  Polish  queen. 

Zelenski  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
compelling  motive  behind  the  unequal  ren 
mance  is  to  be  found  in  John’s  relationship  as 
a  boy  with  his  mother.  Teofila  Sobieska,  daugh' 
ter  of  a  line  of  warriors,  was  herself  a  Spartan. 
Her  ruling  passion  was  to  rear  a  son  who 
should  avenge  her  family  on  the  Turks.  The 
one  she  dedicated  to  this  mission  was  not 
John  but  his  older  brother  Mark.  John  was 
neglecffed,  even,  perhaps,  treated  with  posi' 
tive  coldness.  Mother  love  became  the  boy’s 
compelling  desire.  Canny  enough  to  see  this 
was  the  black'haired  Marysienka,  the  French 
adventuress  who  played  her  cards  at  the 
Polish  court  in  such  fashion  as  always  to 
advance  the  fortunes  of  her  master,  Louis 
XIV.  Marysienka’s  letters,  at  first  coquettish, 
became  suddenly  maternal.  That  approach 
John  could  not  resist:  his  soul  became  Mary' 
sienka’s  for  good  or  ill. 

Boy'Zelenski  is  not  seduced  by  Marysienka, 
though  he  portrays  her  sympathetically.  Ma' 
rysienka  comes  out  as  she  was  in  life,  rather 
hard  in  her  heyday,  pathetic  in  her  decline, 
deserted  by  most  of  those  she  had  served. 
As  a  concession  to  sentiment  Zelenski  repeats 
the  well-known  Story  of  Marysienka’s  final, 
unexplained  journey  to  Poland.  How  did  her 
body  get  there  when  it  had  been  buried  in 
France?  The  Capuchin  Monks  found  it  one 
morning  before  their  gate  in  Warsaw  and 
laid  it  to  rest  beside  King  John,  as  Marysienka 
had  wished  it  to  be.  But  none  knew  how  or 
whence  it  came. 

The  biographer’s  problem  is  determined  by 
his  subje(jt.  Since  Marysienka  was  a  type  in 
harmony  with  her  times,  flowing  with  their 
current  and  deriving  profit  from  the  life  pecu- 
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liar  to  a  I7th  century  court,  Boy'Zelenski’s 
problem  was  simply  to  write  a  comedy  of 
manners  with  Marysienka  in  the  dominant 
role.  Jeremi  Wasiutyhski’s  problem  in  writing 
Cofyemicus  was  different.  For  Nicholas  Coper' 
nicus  of  Torun  was  irreconcilably  out  of  tune 
with  his  times;  he  was  irked  by  smug  15th 
century  patrician  society.  Yet  it  was  that  very 
society  which providedCopemicus  the  security 
and  the  material  support  that  made  him  free 
to  live  in  the  heavenly  world  he  loved 
and  to  envisage,  at  length,  a  new  and  ^tart- 
hng  universe.  Wasiutyhski  had,  therefore,  to 
depicft  two  planes  of  exigence  simultaneously : 
the  earthly,  devoted  body  and  mind  to  trade 
and  to  the  winning  of  preferment,  even  in  the 
Church,  by  intrigue  and  political  chicanery; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  unearthly,  clean, 
mathematically  invariable  world  of  the  ^rs. 
Wasiutyhski  attempts  no  more  to  harmonize 
the  two  than  Copernicus  did:  he  6nds  the 
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essence  of  Copernicus'  genius  the  compulsion 
he  early  felt  to  escape,  to  live  in  the  clean,  cool 
world  of  theoretical  mathematics. 

Copernicus,  unque^ionably  the  mo^  im' 
portant  book  published  in  Poland  this  year, 
crowns  po^humously  a  lifetime  of  research 
by  the  late  Ludwik  Birkenmajer,  a  professor 
in  Krakow.  One  of  Birkenmajer’s  indents, 
Wasiutyhski  fell  heir  to  the  task  of  moulding 
his  teacher’s  findings,  supplemented  of  course 
by  his  own,  into  a  form  as  popular  as  could  be 
managed  with  a  subje(ft  for  its  hero  who 
w'orked  in  a  field  so  ab^ruse.  The  result  is  a 
book  absorbing  to  the  mo^  “lay”  reader. 
The  graceful,  spicy,  sophi^icated  ^tyle  of 
Marysienka  is  missing  and  would,  indeed,  be 
unsuitable.  Yet  Copernicus  no  less  than  Mary' 
sienl(a  meets  the  requirements  of  weAern  bio' 
graphic  writing:  it  is  not  only  a  “life”  but  a 
work  of  art. — Columbia  University. 


MAXIM  GORKY  AT  SEVENTY 

By  ALEXANDER  KAUN 


The  ashes  of  Gorky  repose  in  a  cold  urn. 

Yet  in  the  spring  of  this  year  his  country' 
men  celebrated  rather  than  commemorated  his 
seventieth  birthday — so  cognizant  are  they  of 
Gorky’s  vital  presence  as  man  and  writer. 
His  extremely  active  life  and  close  participa' 
tion  in  the  making  of  Russian  hi^ory,  aside 
from  his  literary  merits,  will  indefinitely  keep 
him  among  the  quick,  and  may  defer  his  mum' 
mification  or  canonization  as  a  classic. 

To  be  sure,  he  died  prematurely.  The  cele' 
brated  medics  who,  to  save  their  own  skin, 
did  the  bidding  of  the  all'powerful  Yagoda, 
used  their  knowledge  and  skill  to  de^roy  a 
marvelous  organism  which  might  have  other' 


wise  continued  to  defy  age  and  illness  for 
years  to  come.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
summer  of  1936,  Gorky  was  as  eager  and 
curious  and  in  love  with  life  and  people  as  he 
had  been  in  the  days  of  his  vagabondage. 
More  so,  in  fart.  As  he  watched  the  achieve' 
ments  of  the  liberated  masses,  in  despite  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  obrtacles  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  could  not  help  rejoicing  at  the 
fulfilment  of  his  old  dream  about  alhconquering 
Man.  On  his  death'bed,  he  avidly  lirtened  to 
news  of  the  latert  successes  of  Soviet  indurtry, 
science,  music,  the  rtage,  and  the  pending  new 
conrtitution  filled  him  with  high  expertations, 
“In  our  land  even  the  rtones  sing  from  joy!”, 
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Maxim  Gorl(y 

was  one  of  his  laA  remarks.  How  much  un' 
expended  exuberance  he  was  forced  by  the 
learned  dcxAors  to  carry  into  his  grave! 

He  died  prematurely,  with  much  of  his 
work  left  unfinished.  So  many  undertakings, 
publications,  organizations  planned  and  Part¬ 
ed.  His  tetralogy,  Klim  Samgin,  unfinished  and 
unrevised.*  The  play  that  was  to  follow  Egor 
Bulychev  and  Doftigayev,  also  remained  un- 
done.  His  manuscripts  show  a  ho^  of  outlines 
for  Tories,  novels,  plays,  scenarios,  critical 
essays.  Certainly  he  had  not  said  his  laA  word 
either  as  a  writer  or  as  a  citizen — a  fearless 
defender  of  individual  and  collective  freedom. 

Even  so,  Maxim  Gorky  looms  as  a  colossal 
figure  on  the  Russian  horizon.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  in  world  literature  a 
similar  case  of  an  author  whose  artitic  achieve' 
ment  has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with 
and  so  effectively  supplemented  by  his  per- 
sonal  life.  In  the  life  and  work  of  Gorky  one 
may  see  a  symbol  of  man’s  potential  power 
over  himself,  his  environment,  and  over 
nature  itself.  The  common  people,  in  partic' 
ular,  read  a  challenge  in  the  rise  of  Gorky 
from  the  bottom  of  life  to  the  peak  of  na- 
tional  and  universal  acknowledgment.  From 
childhood  and  until  his  death  Gorky  fought 
againt  the  tyranny  of  things'as'they'are, 
refusing  to  bow  before  accepted  conventions, 
be  they  of  respectable  middle-class  families  or 
of  road'tramps,  of  bohemian  artits  or  of  revolu' 
tionary  intelligentsia.  For  the  submerged  nine 
tenths  it  is  heartening  to  observe  the  romance 
of  Gorky's  life,  his  defianc::e  of  social  and  class' 
barriers,  of  governmental  persecution,  prison 
and  exile,  of  the  mcxkery  and  skepticism  of 
celebrated  wiseacres  who  deplored  his  waging 
his  energy  on  naive  dreams.  It  is  a  rare  reward 
for  one’s  long  efforts  to  enjoy  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  not  only  personal  acclaim,  but  above 
all  the  realization,  if  only  in  subtance,  of  his 
cherished  ideals.  Moreover,  for  forty  years 
he  defied  the  bet  medical  authorities  who 
regarded  his  tuberculosis  as  incurable  and 
mortal;  he  lived  fully,  richly,  recklessly, 
and  creatively.  He  had  to  be  murdered,  to 
become  silent  and  till. 

As  a  writer,  he  never  divorced  his  pen  from 
reality,  even  in  the  days  when  recognized 
artits  deemed  it  their  duty  to  remain  aloof 
and  “above  the  battle.’’  Social  implications 


*  In  English,  The  Specter,  Appleton'Cen' 
tury,  680  pages,  $3.50,  presents  a  translation 
of  the  fourth  volume. 
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sounded  in  all  his  works,  his  romantic  tales 
not  excluded.  Occasionally  his  sermon  was 
too  raw  and  obvious,  lowering  the  quality  of 
his  art,  or  as  he  later  preferred  to  say,  his 
craft.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  with  allow' 
ances  for  the  formative  zigzags,  Gorky’s  enor' 
mous  output  can  face  the  scrutiny  of  an  exact' 
ing  critic.  Retrospectively,  he  may  be  la' 
belled  a  Socially  Reali^,  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  applied  this  term  from  the  year  1932  on. 
Like  his  great  predecessors  and  contempo 
raries,  Gorky  belonged  to  the  Reali^ic  school, 
exposing  life  as  it  is,  and  emphasizing  its 
negative,  seamy  sides.  But  whereas  moA  of 
these,  in  the  pa^  and  in  the  present,  are 
negatively  critical  and  unable  to  point  a  way 
out,  hence  pessimi^ic,  the  newer  Reali^s  are 
con^ructively  critical,  are  convinced  of  the 
ultimate  victory  of  Socialism,  and  are  therefore 
optimi^ic.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  SocialiA  Real' 
ism.  Though  this  term  is  applied  to  recent 
Soviet  literature,  it  is  not  unsuitable  to  the 
works  of  Gorky.  However  dark  and  wretched 
the  life  he  portrayed  in  his  Tories,  novels,  and 
plays,  there  was  in  them  nearly  always  a  note 
of  dynamic  prote^  rather  than  one  of  passive 
despondency.  Unlike  Chekhov’s  sense  of 
futility,  Gorky’s  fiction  roused  one  to  druggie 
again^  the  conditions  that  fettered  man  and 
life.  His  faith  in  man  and  in  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  organized  collective  will  of 
humanity,  imbued  his  writings  with  a  militant 
optimism. 

Today,  at  seventy,  Maxim  Gorky  is  ad' 
mired  by  his  countrymen  as  a  great  force, 
alive  and  simulating,  a  guide  and  example, 
a  challenge  and  reassurance. — University  of 
California. 

AAA 

“.  .  .Goethe  introduced  the  word  ‘morphob 
ogy’  into  science.  .  .  (and)  the  word  ‘zinc’ 
was  firS  used  and  probably  invented  by  Para' 
celsus.’’ — Harold  Kishner,  in  Monatshefte 
fiir  Deutschen  Unterricht. 

Pushpa,  Bombay,  records  the  following 
examples  of  preccxity  in  Young  India:  (1)  A 
child,  seeing  a  Suffed  lion  in  a  museum  glass 
case:  “Daddy!  How  did  they  shoot  the  lion 
without  breaking  the  glass?’’  (2)  Mother:  “I’m 
ashamed  of  you !  A  big  boy  of  six  and  afraid  of 
the  dark!’’  Child:  “No.  I’m  not  afraid,  but  it 
gets  into  my  eyes  so  I  can’t  see  anything.’’  (3) 
“How  many  ribs  have  you?’’  “I  don’t  know, 
sir.  I’m  so  ticklish  I  could  never  count  them.’’ 


THE  SUPERIOR  NONSENSE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  MORGENSTERN 

By  BAYARD  QUlMCY  MORGAN 


Germans  have  plenty  of  nonsense  to 
their  credit,  but  it  was  Morgen^em  who 
6r^  “fixed,”  so  to  speak,  his  highly  sophis' 
ticated  form  of  it,  and  it  is  to  Morgen^ern 
that  one  would  naturally  turn  for  an  exempli' 
fication  of  it  in  German.  To  be  sure,  as  we 
examine  his  grotesque  and  fanta^ic  creations 
more  closely,  we  hear  underneath  them,  in 
many  cases,  a  deep  and  earned  tone,  some' 
times  almo^  a  despairing  one,  as  the  poet 
records  his  rejection  of  the  absurdities  and 
inequities  in  the  world  about  him.  These 
comic  pxjems  are  now  gathered  together  in 
two  slender  volumes,  one  entitled  Palmftrdm 
from  the  fictitious  character  who  serves  as  the 
prindpal  protagoni^  of  his  quaint  ideas,  the 
other  Galgenlieder  (Songs  of  the  Gallows), 
because  one  group  of  poems  centers  around 
weird  pictures  of  a  gallows  which  is  supposed 
to  have  ^ood  at  one  time  on  “Gallows  Hill” 
at  Werder  near  Potsdam. 

Upon  subjecting  the  hundred'odd  short 
poems  in  these  two  collections  to  detailed 
scrutiny,  I  found  that  they  began  to  arrange 
themselves  in  categories,  which  I  classified: 
Sheer  nonsense;  Rhyme  nonsense;  Punning 
fancies;  Sound  effects;  Printed  shapes;  Satires; 
Philosophic  concepts;  Sensible  ideas  grotesque' 
ly  presented;  Bizarre  ideas;  Superior  nonsense. 
As  Morgen^ern  is  not  widely  known  except 
to  Germanics,  and  has  to  my  knowledge  not 
been  translated  at  all,  I  make  no  apologies  for 
attempting  to  introduc:e  his  whimsies  to  a 
non'German  circle  of  readers. 

Largely  untranslatable,  in  my  opinion,  are 
Morgem^ern’s  punning  fancies,  some  of 
which  are  among  his  mo^  engaging  inspira' 
tions.  Such  as  Die  Osie  (by  analogy  with 
We£le),  which  is  worn  on  the  back  as  the  ve^ 
is  worn  in  front,  Der  Zwolf'Elf,  who  decided 


to  call  himself  23,  Die  J^ahe,  who  was  ap' 
proached  by  the  “categorical  comparative”  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  naher,  or  rather,  being 
feminine,  to  the  ^tus  of  T^dherin  (seam^ress). 
“But  as  seam^ress,  alas,  she  forgot  altogether 
what  she  was  about,  sewed  millinery  and  was 
named  Mrs.  Nolte,  and  regarded  all  the  fore' 
going  as  a  joke.”  Here  we  come  close  to  Mot' 
gen^ern’s  philosophic  vein. 

What  more  delightful  satirization  of  solemn 
German  bureaucracy  than: 

THE  POLICE 

Korf  one  day  from  the  police  receives 
An  impressive  document, 

Asking  who  he  is  and  where  he  lives, 

Where  his  life  has  hitherto  been  spent. 

What  his  social  ranl{,  and,  anyhow. 

Where  and  when  his  birth,  and  what  it  meant. 

Whether  his  sojourn  the  laws  allow 
In  this  place,  and  why  his  hither  tref(. 

How  much  cash  he  has,  what  faith  he'll  vow. 

Otherwise  they'll  take  him  by  the  neck 
And  to  prison  lead  him,  and 
Underneath  'tis  signed:  Borowsky,  Heck- 

Korf  replies  at  once  in  flowing  hand: 

"To  a  lofty  government 

Writes,  so  far  as  he  can  understand. 

He  who  signs  this  document. 

As  without  existence  in  the  sense 
Given  in  the  civil  code's  intent. 

And,  although  regretting  this  offence. 
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The  Superior  T^onsense 

Puts  doum  name  and  person  here  in  brief, 

Korf.  (To  the  police  department  whence.  .  .)” 

In  amazement  reads  the  nation's  chief. 

No  less  successfully  satiric  is; 

PROFESSOR  PALMSTROM 

Out  somewhere  in  the  world,  you'll  monly  find 
There  is  a  ftate,  of  which,  whate'er  of  mind 
Can  anywhere  be  captured  and  defined 
But  has  by  no  professor  been  outlined. 

Someone  as  its  professor  will  be  sought. 

As  if  by  One,  whose  never-ending  thought 
Is  that  each  soul  be  lauded  as  he  ought. 

By  whom  to  man  good  lucl{  and  health  are 

(brought. 

Imagine,  such  a  prince  and  such  a  nate 
Have  lifted  into  light  our  Palmnrom's  fate. 
Have  given  him  professor's  ranl{  and  weight. 
And  hung  the  "Cross  for  Art"  below  his  pate. 

Our  Palm^rdm  gives  the  Cross  for  Art  away: 
He  never  bears  a  cross,  he's  wont  to  say. 

But  the  "professor"  he  retains,  for  e'en  a  lesser 
Prophet  will  be  heard,  if  he's  a  professor. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  the  underlying  idea  is  a 
pedeAly  sensible  one,  but  the  poet  gives  it 
one  of  his  inimitable  t  wi^s  and  carries  it  over 
into  the  world  of  mirth.  Here  some  of  the 
humorous  effecft  depends  upon  local  allusions: 
I  hope  Californians  will  forgive  my  attempt 
to  salvage  this  device : 

THE  STATIONS 

Everywhere,  at  every  little  station. 

Someone  loudly  calls  the  place's  name; 
Everywhere,  'tis  railway  guards'  vocation 
Loud  to  cry  Podunl^  or  Burlingame. 

Well  for  the  town  which  God  grants  such 

(ovation: 

Stone  its  walls,  in  sound  lives  on  its  fame; 

Daily  many  times  'tis  plainly  sounded. 

With  the  traveler's  brain  its  name  com- 

(pounded. 

E'en  at  night,  when  only  thieves  are  lurlfing, 
Tou’II  hear  "Belmont,"  "Redwood,"  "Menlo 

(Park," 

Tou’II  see  windows,  eyes  and  buttons  wording; 
H^'er  a  place  so  small — it  makes  its  mark! 


Oakland,  Berkeley,  though  the  night  be  murking. 
Steam  has  taught  us  for  these  sounds  to  hark. 
Only  villages  sidewards  lie  in  quiet: 

Be  consoled,  this  too  is  God's  own  fiat. 

Closely  related  to  each  other  are  the  poems 
which  present  what  I  have  called  bizarre  ideas, 
philosophic  concepts,  and  “superior  nonsense,” 
and  these  three  groups  comprise  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  number  and  include  a  good 
many  of  the  verses  that  are  mo^  widely 
quoted  and  moA  gleefully  cherished.  FirA  I 
invite  enjoyment  of  some  of  his  topsy'turvy 
ideas.  Thus,  man  has  created  lamps  to  turn 
night  into  day,  but  Korf  (Palm^rom’s  friend, 
needed  to  rhyme  with  Dorf)  invents  one  that 
will  do  the  opposite. 

THE  DAY'NIGHT'LAMP 

Korf  invents  a  day-night-lamp 
Which,  as  soon  as  it's  connected. 

Turns  the  brighter  day 
Into  darkest  night. 

When  in  the  congressional  camp 
Demonstrated,  no  one  may 
(If  his  field  he's  not  neglected) 

Fail  to  see  that  in  this  light — 

(Dark  grows  upon  the  brightest  day. 

Storms  of  clapping  burSt  out  unexpected 
And  they  call  out  to  the  porter,  "Samp, 

Give  us  light!") — /  say,  that  in  the  light 

Of  this  trial,  this  aforesaid  lamp 
Actually,  when  it  is  connected. 

Turns  the  brightest  day 
Into  darkest  night. 

The  colot'organ  and  the  color-symphony 
were  an  attempt  to  transfer  sensory  expe¬ 
rience;  Palm^rom  and  Korf  carry  this  idea 
one  ^tep  further: 

THE  ODOR-ORGAN 

PalmStrom  builds  himself  an  odor-organ. 

On  it  plays  Korf's  hellebore  sonata. 

This  begins  with  Alpine-flower  triplets. 

Then  delights  with  an  acacia  aria. 

In  the  Scherzo,  sudden  and  unexpected, 

'Twixt  the  tuberoses  and  eucalyptus. 
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Come  three  famous  hellebore  cadenzas 
Which  have  given  the  worl{  its  designation. 

Palmilrdm,  at  these  Ha'Chu  syncopations. 
Always  nearly  topples  over.  Meanwhile 

Korf  at  home,  secure  behind  his  table. 

Flings  on  paper  opus  after  opus.  .  . 

The  coming  of  the  Automat,  which  crossed 
the  re^urant  and  the  slot-machine,  sugge^s 
another  innovation : 

THE  AROMAT 

Inspired  by  Korf's  successful  scent'sonata. 

His  friends  e^ablish  now  as  "Aromata," 

A  room  in  which,  as  everyone  is  telling. 

There  is  no  eating  done,  but  only  smelling. 
When  coins  are  dropfxd,  small  trumpets  issue 
And  gaily  breathe  moil  fragrant  tissue 
Right  into  the  diilended  noses 
Of  guefts  in  aromatic  doses. 

While  on  a  panel  you  behold 
The  dish  whose  odors  you  enfold. 

}^ow  many  hundreds,  through  this  new  em- 

(ployment. 

Have  learned  to  fuse  consumption  with  enjoy' 

(ment. 

Semi-philosophic  I  call  the  underlying  idea 
of; 

THE  LATTICE  FENCE 

One  time  there  was  a  lattice  fence. 

With  spaces  causing  no  expense. 

An  archite^,  who  came  that  way 
One  evening.  Hood  there  in  dismay. 

And  out  he  tool(  those  spaces  clear 
And  of  them  built  a  mansion  here. 

But  now  the  fence  was  left  unsound. 

With  slats  and  ne'er  a  space  around, 

A  sight  to  ma}{e  the  dulleil  frown. 

Wherefore  the  senate  tool{  it  down. 

The  architect  at  once  did  flee 
To  Afri'  or  Ameriltee. 

Half  punning,  half  serious  is  the^burden  of: 

THE  WEREWOLF 

One  night  a  werewolf  ran  away 
From  wife  and  child,  and  swiftly  came 
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To  where  a  teacher  buried  lay 

And  begged  him,  'Please  decline  my  name.' 

The  village  teacher,  as  was  bid. 

Climbed  out  upon  his  coffimlid 

And  faced  with  wolf,  who  crossed  his  paws 

In  homage  at  linguiftic  laws. 

‘Der  Werwolf,’  quoth  the  worthy  wight, 

‘Des  Weswolfs,’  genitive,  all  right, 

‘Dem  Wemwolf,’  dative,  as  'tis  called, 

‘Den  Wenwolf,’  here  the  line  is  Hailed.' 

The  werewolf  lil(ed  the  motley  cases 
And  rolled  his  eyeballs  in  their  places. 

But  said,  'That  was  the  singular, 

?{ow  tell  me  how  the  plurals  are.' 

Alas,  the  teacher  muH  admit. 

The  plural,  he  f^new  naught  of  it. 

For  wolves  in  great  profusion  grew 
But  there's  no  plural  form  of  'who." 

The  wolf  arose,  with  weeping  blind. 

For  he'd  left  wife  and  child  behind. 

But  since  he  was  no  trained  technician. 

He  thanl^ed  him  humbly,  in  submission. 

The  poems  of  “superior  nonsense”  are  of 
great  variety  and  resi^  colledtive  characileriza- 
tion.  They  evidence  an  uncommon  verbal, 
metrical,  and  unlogical  ability,  and  charrajus 
by  their  very  lack  of  the  sense  theyjseemjto 
possess.  Witness: 

KORF’S  CLOCK 

Korf  a  novel  clocl{  invents 
Which  has  four  hands  going  round; 

Ttvo  are  in  the  future  tense. 

Two  of  them  are  backward  bound. 

When  it's  two,  it's  also  ten. 

When  it's  three,  it's  lil^ewise  nine; 

Gaze  upon  this  clocl{,  and  then 
Time  has  loH  its  power  malign. 

For  by  dint  of  this  invention, 

Janus'faced  on  mantle'shelf, 

(This  indeed  was  its  intention). 

Time  has  nullified  itself. 

Finally,  as  to  the  poems  involving  philo¬ 
sophic  concepts,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  owe 
their  di^indtive  character  to  a  type  of  ideation 
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that  is  on  a  definitely  higher  plane.  For  in' 
^ance: 

THE  IMPOSSIBLE  FACT 

Palm^rdm,  aged  and  in  reflection. 

Coming  to  an  intersection. 

Meets  a  car,  and  by  this  rover 
Is  run  over. 

"How  then"  (reasons  he  acutely. 

Living  on  tnoil  resolutely) 

"How  could  such  an  accident 
Happen,  could  not  one  prevent.  .  . 

"Should  one  see}{  new  regulation 
Of  our  motor  transportation? 

Was  this  motoriCl  a  scomer 
Of  the  rules  around  that  comer? 

"Or  was  it  perhaps  forbidden 
That  the  living  should  be  ridden 
Down  and  Ijilled — the  questions  crowd: 

Was  that  driver  not  allou^ed.  .  .?" 

Wrapped  around  with  moistened  towels 
Searches  he  the  lawbooks'  bowels. 

And  his  wits  the  l^not  unravel: 

Cars  had  there  no  right  to  travel. 

So  he  comes  to  the  conclusion. 

It  was  all  a  dream  delusion. 

For — this  is  his  parting  shot — 

That  which  may  not  be  is  not. 

Human  laws,  as  we  have  juA  seen,  are 
fallible  and  poorly  enforced;  not  so  those  of 
nature,  which  are  fixed  and  inviolable.  Hence 
the  dilemma  of  : 

THE  DIE 

A  die  said  to  itself  :  T  see 
My  shape  is  not  all  it  should  be 

For  see,  that  sixth  side  of  my  being. 

And  were  it  but  one  dot,  mayhap. 

Out  into  space  can  ne'er  be  seeing. 

But  only  into  earth's  darl{  lap.' 

When  Mother  Earth,  on  which  he  rested. 

Heard  this,  her  wrath  she  soon  attested. 

.^uoth  she,  'I  was  not  darl^ened,  fool. 

Until  your  bottom  on  me  lay. 

I'll  be  as  bright  as  any  jewel. 


When  you  get  up  and  go  away.' 

The  die,  moSt  grievously  offended. 

Made  no  defence,  and  so  it  ended. 

A  sort  of  cosmic  brooding  marks: 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BLOND  CORK 

A  yellow  corl{  his  shape  reflects 
In  an  enamelled  tray: 

Yet  ne'er  his  image  he  inspects. 

And  eyes,  what  good  were  they? 

This  is  because  he's  vertical 
Towards  his  image  plain. 

And  if  you  lean  him  sidewise,  all 
Our  problem  is  in  vain. 

O  man,  should  you  yourself  reflect. 

Say,  in  the  universe. 

And  vertically! — I  expeCt 
Your  plight  would  be  no  worse. 

All  humor,  we  are  told,  is  tragedy  with  the 
signs  reversed;  but  humanity  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  those  poets  who  can  achieve  that 
reversal  with  ease  and  grace.  Morgen^em’s 
success  in  this  regard  seems  to  me  likely  to 
con^itute  his  chief  claim  to  lading  commem' 
oration. — Stanford  University. 

AAA 

According  to  World  in  Brief,  New  York 
City,  the  war  in  China  has  necessitated  the 
transplantation  of  seventeen  colleges. 

The  number  of  Jean  Royere  and  Armand 
Godoy's  Phalange  for  February  15  is  devoted 
entirely  to  glorification  of  General  Franco. 

The  Italian  translation  of  Margaret  Mitch' 
ell's  Gone  With  the  Wind  to  be  issued  shortly 
by  Mondadori  under  the  title  Via  col  Vento 
is  described  as  “Un  solido  e  vivido  entreccio 
romanzesco.  .  .  In  view  of  the  fa(ft  that 
the  volume  will  contain  1300  pages,  the  epithet 
solido  is  no  figure  of  speech. 

Will  Vesper's  ?{eue  Literatur  (Leipzig)  has 
been  complaining  that  the  Jews  who  were 
largely  in  control  of  publishing  in  Au^ria  were 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  pornographic 
matter  in  book  displays  in  railroad  stations  and 
elsewhere.  We  were  informed  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Germany.  Now  that 
Au^ria  is  part  of  Germany,  we  hope  that 
reprehensible  publishing  has  ceased  in  Ger' 
many's  new  “Gau.” 
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GEORGES  GOYAU 

(Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy 
— from  Paris) 

Among  the  books  which  have  had  a  power- 
ful  influence  on  me,  I  should  place  firA  the 
Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine,  by  Hippo- 
lyte  Taine,  and  Le  Disciple,  by  Paul  Bourget. 

MAURICE  BEDEL 
(From  Paris) 

If  your  request  refers  to  the  works  which 
leave  a  permanent  impression  on  an  adolescent 
and  {Stimulate  him  to  write  in  his  turn,  I  should 
name:  Homer's  Odyssey;  Rabelais'  Vie  de  Gar' 
gantua;  Cervantes'  Don  ^uichotte.  These  three 
books  revealed  to  me  the  joy  which  comes  from 
the  creation  of  literary  charadlers.  I  went  to 
sea  with  Ulysses;  I  judged  men  and  manners 
and  morals  with  Gargantua  and  Panurge; 
I  surrendered  to  the  impulses  of  my  heart 
with  Don  Quichotte.  These  world  ma^er- 
pieces  were  my  trainers.  They  gave  me  ^ying 
power,  I  employ  this  sporting  expression  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  proper  one  for  literary  creation, 
which  has  analogies  with  long  di^nce  run¬ 
ning.  For  form,  I  owe  the  be^  of  what  I  have 
become  to  three  other  great  books:  Mme  de 
Lafayette,  La  Princesse  de  Clares;  Diderot, 
Le  J^eveu  de  Rameau;  Paul-Louis  Ck)urier,  Les 
Pamphlets  politiques.  It  is  in  these  books  that 
the  fineA  pages  which  have  been  written  in 
French  are  to  be  found. 

HENRY  BORDEAUX 
(From  Paris) 

The  Bible  illuArated  by  Gu^ve  Dore, 
Scenes  de  la  vie  privee  des  animaux  illu^rated 
by  Grandville,  Les  Meditations  of  Lamartine, 
the  Pleurs  of  Marceline  Desbordes-Valmore, 


a  little  volume  of  Ballades  ecossaises  were  my 
firA  literary  influences,  or  more  ^ricftly  the 
fir^  influences  which  awakened  my  sensibil¬ 
ities. 

ARTURO  GIMENEZ  PASTOR 
(From  Buenos  Aires) 

I  mu^  ^ate  at  the  beginning  that  in  under¬ 
taking  to  inform  you  precisely  and  accurately 
of  my  literary  ance^ry,  I  am  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  those  who  have  to  deal 
entirely  or  mainly  with  one  type  of  literary 
genre;  the  noveli^s,  the  dramatics,  the  critics. 
Circum^ances,  and  doubtless  my  own  intel- 
ledlual  make-up,  have  given  my  literary  produc¬ 
tion  considerable  diversity :  verses,  Judies  on 
aeAhetics  and  literature,  plays,  short  stories, 
critical  articles,  ^tenuous  journali^ic  activity, 
ledtures.  Moreover,  the  very  considerable 
length  of  my  literary  life — I  began  to  write 
when  I  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child  and 
am  ^ill  actively  engaged  in  writing — has  taken 
me  through  several  literary  periods  with 
changing  influences  as  to  literary  theory,  ta^e 
and  general  atmosphere,  which  complicates 
the  problem  ^ill  further. 

I  mu^  therefore  limit  myself  to  certain 
general  aspedts  of  my  formation  and  my  liter¬ 
ary  characterization.  What  was  ^ridtly  my 
initiation  as  a  writer  occurred  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  anti-Romantic  readlion  that 
threw  about  our  adolescence  the  atmosphere 
of  realism  diffused  with  life-giving  energy 
from  the  works  of  the  great  noveli^s  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Flaubert, 
Zola,  Daudet,  Maupassant;  a  movement  whose 
full  vigor  we  continued  to  feel  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  After  we  had  paid  the  inevitable 
youthful  tribute  to  the  great  Hugo  in  the 
ingenuous  and  ambitious  pages  which  we 
penned  at  eighteen,  we  usually  came  under 
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the  influence  of  realism  and  even  of  Zolaesque 
naturalism.  In  the  only  novel  which  it  was 
my  lot  to  compose  with  unhampered  freedom 
and  amplitude  before  journalism  and  the  muh 
tiplied  duties  of  the  professional  writer’s  life 
robbed  me  of  time  (Entre  dos  fuerzas,  a  novel 
which  is  lo^  in  the  back  numbers  of  a  weekly 
magazine  which  I  do  not  possess)  the  influence 
of  Zola  was  plainly  visible;  but  another 
influence  came  from  Daudet’s  Sapho,  the 
work  of  that  writer  which  came  neared  to 
Zola’s  reali^ic  frankness. 

Both  these  initial  influences  persi^ed,  evi- 
dent  now  in  technique  and  now  in  traits  of 
characterization,  in  my  later  ^ory  writing, 
my  short  sketches  and  my  longer  short 'Tories. 
Of  Zola’s  peculiar  narrative  manner  I  retained 
certain  tricks  of  composition  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  con^rudtion;  for  example  his 
manner  of  transferring  the  tenses  of  the  verb 
when  he  replaces  the  direct  dialogue  by  a 
narrative  presentation  of  it;  of  Daudet,  a  cet' 
tain  attitude  of  spirit  and  his  way  of  psycho' 
logical  characterization.  But  all  this  was  more 
a  matter  of  close  personal  aflinity  than  of  any 
conscious  literary  imitation,  and  more  than 
once  this  affinity  of  nature  with  the  author  of 
Jacl{  and  Fromont  et  Risler  has  been  noted  in 
terms  which  were  very  flattering  to  me  (Ceja- 
dor  y  Frauca  notes  one  of  these  observations 
in  his  HiSloria  de  la  lengua  y  litcratura  caitc' 
liana). 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  of 
Daudet  in  my  short  novel  El  dcrecho  a  la  sari' 
gre  or  in  my  short  stories  La  cautiva  del  muerto 
and  ^£1.  .  .  for  example. 

In  my  critical  writing  I  think  there  can  be 
seen,  in  ideas  and  tone,  the  effect  of  my  reading 
of  Guyau,  and  for  the  ideological  turn  of  the 
expression,  the  influence  of  Jose  Enrique 
Rodo — as  the  mo^  definite  of  the  numberless 
transfusions  which  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  every  writer. 

I  cannot  be  as  certain  in  the  matter  of  my 
compositions  in  verse  and  drama;  I  am  not 
able  to  point  to  details  in  them  which  betray 
a  foreign  origin.  This  may  be  because  the  very 
beft  of  their  variety  and  multiplicity  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  complete  fusion. 

My  HiSloria  de  la  literatura  espanola  para 
los  Colegios  J^acionales  argentinos  is  evidence 
that  as  sub^ratum  of  my  literary  formation 
there  is  present,  in  all  the  writing  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  do,  the  legacy  of  the  genius 
of  the  race,  both  in  language  and  in  literary 
expression. 
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WALTER  A.  BERENDSOHN 
(From  Copenhagen) 

Of  course  very  many  books  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  development  of  my  mind  and 
the  charadter  of  my  scientific  and  literary  work. 
I  have  retained  toward  most  of  them  an  inter¬ 
ested  but  somewhat  unemotional  attitude,  be¬ 
cause  they  occupied  my  brain  more  than  my 
heart.  They  nourished  my  reason  but  did  not 
influence  my  will. 

But  as  I  look  back  I  find  in  my  memory 
some  books  which  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  me.  When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old 
and  was  Still  in  the  office  of  a  merchant  in 
Hamburg,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Student,  read 
from  Friedrich  Nietzsche’s  Also  sprach  Zara' 
thuSlra.  We  were  lying  in  the  blooming  meadow 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  river  Elbe  at  Blanke- 
nese.  A  mighty  Stream  of  words  rolled  over 
me;  I  did  not  understand  all  of  them,  but  I 
felt  that  they  touched  the  depths  of  my  un¬ 
developed  personality  and  pushed  me  forward 
to  the  most  Strenuous  efforts.  I  believe  it  was 
Nietzsche  who  gave  me  the  courage  to  leave 
business  and  begin  a  new  and  difficult  life. 

Some  years  later,  I  was  living  in  the  home 
of  an  aunt,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  feminist 
movement  which  was  then  making  a  very 
modest  beginning  in  Germany.  In  the  winter 
we  read  together  various  books,  among  them 
several  by  the  Dutch  writer  Multatuli  (Eduard 
Douwes-Dekker),  who  in  Max  Havelaar  fought 
with  wonderful  pathos  for  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed  inhabitants  of  Java.  His  love  and 
devotion  to  the  poor  natives  made  an  inerad¬ 
icable  impression  on  me.  I  believe  that  these 
works  of  Multatuli  are  responsible  for  its 
becoming  one  of  the  capital  aims  of  my  life  to 
be  of  some  use  in  the  social  development  of 
mankind. 

My  first  semester  as  a  free  Student,  after 
I  had  passed  the  necessary  examination  at 
Berlin,  I  spent  in  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Hamburg  a  Strange 
work,  written  by  Fritz  Mauthner,  a  widely 
known  journalist  attached  to  the  Berliner  Tdge- 
blatt.  The  book  was  called  Kritil{  der  Sprache. 
When  I  attended  the  first  ledture  on  Logic  by 
Professor  Rickert,  he  said:  “There  is  a  man 
who  has  written  three  volumes  full  of  words 
to  show  that  you  cannot  prove  anything  by 
words.  Of  course  that  is  ridiculous.”  The 
result  of  this  cheap  joke  at  the  expense  of  my 
beloved  author  was  that  I  did  not  go  back  to 
Professor  Rickert’s  ledtures.  But  I  did  read  the 
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works  of  Mauthner,  sitting  in  my  landlord's 
beautiful  garden  in  a  Black  ForeA  valley  far 
from  the  University.  Mauthner  gave  me  a 
very  skeptical  view  of  the  sy^ematic  philos- 
ophies  and  an  everla^ing  mi^ru^  of  big  words. 
In  my  scientihc  adtivities  as  well  as  in  my  work 
on  social  problems  this  attitude  has  been  very 
useful.  But  although  he  drove  me  away  from 
futile  meditation  on  the  ultimate  riddles  of 
life,  Mauthner’s  teachings  did  not  make  me 
a  skeptical  spectator  of  the  whole  druggie  of 
mankind.  C^ite  the  contrary.  It  drove  me 
again  and  again  away  from  all  books  back  to 
life  itself. 

Another  influence  which  operated  on  me 
in  the  same  direction  as  Multatuli's  books 
were  some  works  of  Ruskin  which  I  read 
during  my  fir^  visit  to  England.  I  ^ill  have 
in  my  library  those  booklets  bound  in  green 
leather,  which  I  bought  in  1909.  Some  years 
later  there  fell  into  my  hands  the  famous 
Fabian  book  The  Problem  of  Poverty,  by  Bea- 
trice  and  Sidney  Webb,  and  I  found  in  it  the 
^riking  formula;  “Poverty  is  a  disease  of 
human  society,”  which  convinced  me  that  the 
social  que^ions  which  occupied  me  could  find 
their  solution  only  through  political  struggle. 

During  the  war  I  had  again  a  peculiar 
experience  with  a  booklet,  one  of  the  inex' 
pensive  series  put  out  by  the  Insel  Verlag  of 
Leipzig,  namely  the  Jiidische  Geschichten  of 
J.  L.  Perez,  a  Yiddish  writer.  He  tells  about 
a  teacher  in  a  little  Jewish  community  some- 
where  in  the  EaA.  He  is  poor  and  sick,  and 
feels  himself  very  badly  treated.  But  when  he 
finishes  his  day’s  work  and  goes  to  the  Syna- 
gogue  in  the  evening  and  begins  to  ^udy  the 
Talmud,  he  floats  out  of  this  miserable  world 
and  up  into  another  realm  where  he  is  a  king 
building  up  another  world  of  thought  and 
enjoying  wonderful  inner  experiences  which 
are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  As 
I  read  this  ^ory,  I  suddenly  had  the  feeling 
that  I  was  closely  akin  to  this  man.  Sitting  to 
one  side  of  No  Man’s  Land  in  a  dirty  cave, 

I  tried  daily  by  reading  and  writing  to  deAroy 
the  reality  of  the  war  by  escaping  into  the 
realm  of  human  culture,  where  I  was  at  home. 

I  sent  the  booklet  to  my  fiancee  with  the  in' 
scription :  “On  these  pages  I  feel  the  breath  of 
my  ance^ors  and  my  near  relationship  to  the 
writer.”  Since  that  time  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  my  Jewish  spiritual  inheritance. 

Before  I  leave  the  world  of  books,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  Goethe’s  conception  of  Life  is 
perhaps  the  one  which  gave  me  the  mo^. 
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outside  of  the  social  realm.  His  religion,  as  I 
under^nd  it,  is  so  earth'bound,  so  closely 
tied  up  with  this  present  life,  that  without  the 
smaller  thought  of  blasphemy  he  can  apply 
the  higher  expressions  of  the  religious  life  to 
purely  earthly  connexions,  for  example  to 
Love  between  man  and  woman,  as  in  the 
famous  Marienbader  Elegie: 

Wir  heissens:  fromm  sein — 

Solcher  seligen  Hohe 
Fuhl  ich  mich  teilhaft 
Wenn  ich  ver  ihr  Xche. 

In  my  personal  life  Goethe  has  often  been 
a  model  for  me.  I  love  particularly  his  Maximen 
und  Reflexionen,  moXly  the  work  of  his  la^ 
two  decades,  a  treasure  of  praXical  wisdom. 
Again  and  again  he  Xresses  the  truth  that 
self-knowledge  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  depths 
of  your  own  mind,  but  in  your  conduX.  The 
soul  develops  all  its  undiscovered  forces  in  its 
aXive  relations  with  other  human  beings. 

Therefore  I  want  to  say  laX,  although  it  is 
not  least  in  importance;  Books  are  dangerous, 
if  they  lead  you  away  from  Life;  they  arc 
fertile  if  you  find  the  right  way  to  complete 
them  by  your  work  in  human  society.  I  have 
never  expeXed  or  found  the  beX  things  in 
books;  but  I  have  found  them  in  Life.  I  was 
educated  by  my  work  for  the  Free  Students’ 
Movement,  later  by  teaching  different  classes 
of  people.  My  greateX  and  moX  decisive 
experience  was  the  War  of  1914  to  1918.  I  am 
a  War  ResiXer.  My  Xyle  as  a  writer  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  moXly  influenced  by  my  experiences  as 
a  speaker.  I  try  to  make  even  difficult  subjeXs 
as  clearly  intelligible  as  possible  for  everybody. 
Words  are  for  me  only  means  for  imparting 
more  of  life,  which  I  love  more  than  I  do  any 
words. 

NORMAN  ANGELL 
(From  London) 

I  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  say  that 
the  book  which  has  influenced  me  moX  pro¬ 
foundly  is  John  Stuart  Mill’s  Essay  on  Lib' 
erty,  particularly  the  firX  half  of  it.  Indeed 
I  have  said  more  than  once  in  public  that  if 
any  man’s  intelleXual  life  can  be  explained  in 
terms  of  one  book,  mine  can  be  by  that  supreme 
piece  of  political  literature.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  the  principles  that  Mill  elucidates  in  that 
book,  both  as  regards  democracy,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  and  the  conditions  in- 
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dispensable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  condi' 
tions,  that  is,  of  free  discussion,  are  precisely 
the  principles  which  the  world  mo^  needs  to 
have  brought  before  it  at  this  moment. 

Coming  after  Mill  I  should  say  that  Herbert 
Spencer  taught  me  to  “organise  my  thought;” 
Voltaire  to  ^ir  emotion  on  behalf  of  inteb 
ledual  redtitude;  and  G.  Lowes  Dickinson 
something  of  how  to  apply  the  Greek  spirit 
to  the  problems  of  our  time. 

DENYS  AMIEL 
(From  Paris) 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  dramatic  author  can 
trace  the  influences  that  have  made  him  as 
precisely  as  a  noveli^  can.  I  am  at  con' 
siderable  loss  to  answer  you,  and  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  veritable  “examen 
de  conscience.” 

However,  if  there  are  two  authors  who 
gave  me  the  desire  to  write  for  the  theater, 
they  are  Ibsen  with  his  Wild  Duci{  and 
Maeterlinck  with  his  Interieur.  For  it  seemed 
to  me  that  these  two  plunged  their  roots 
deep  into  zones  into  which  their  predecessors 
had  never  or  very  rarely  penetrated.  I  mean 
the  va^  field  of  the  subconscious,  which  before 
them  the  theater  had  never  explored. 

But  I  mu^  add  that  I  wrote  my  fir^  play 
when  I  was  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  that  at 
that  time  I  had  read  nothing. 

FRANCIS  DE  MIOMANDRE 
(From  Paris) 

The  author  who  had  the  greater  influence 
on  my  beginnings  as  a  writer  (it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  are  speaking  of  form  and  not  of 
content,  whose  importance  is  always  extra- 
literary)  is  a  nineteenth  century  writer  who  is 
pretty  well  forgotten  today:  P.-J.  Stahl,  whose 
La  Vie  et  les  Opinions  philosophiques  d'un  pin' 
gouin  I  read  over  and  over,  and  which  really  is 
a  ma^erpiece.  It  is  this  book  which  revealed 
to  me  the  importance  of  the  tone  which  mu^ 
be  given  to  a  work,  the  importance  of  the 
firil  phrase,  which  initiates  the  movement  of 
the  entire  work,  and  is  influential  to  the  end. 

Later  on,  other  authors  revealed  to  me  other 
detail  secrets,  other  devices:  Mallarme,  Gide. 
— Later  ^till,  came  the  turn  of  other  great 
creators  of  forms:  Rimbaud,  Lautreamont, 
Andre  Breton,  with  the  aAonishing  poems  in 
Poisson  soluble;  and  after  them  Giorgio  de 
Chirico  with  Hebdomeros. 
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You  see  that  I  am  getting  at  the  kernel  of 
your  que^ion,  and  that  I  am  refraining  from 
the  enumeration  of  chefs-d’oeuvre.  For  that 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  works 
really  influence  a  writer. 

LOUIS  BERTRAND 

(From  “La  Solle,”  Chemin  de  la  Ro^gne, 
Antibes,  France) 

I  became  a  writer  because  writing  was  my 
vexation.  If  I  am  to  mention  the  writers  who 
have  had  the  mo^  influence  on  my  literary 
or  intelledtual  formation,  they  were  Lamartine, 
Flaubert  and  Schopenhauer. 

MAURICE  DEKOBRA 
(From  Paris) 

The  American  writer  I  have  always  admired 
mo^  was  Mark  Twain.  From  the  early  days  of 
my  literary  career  I  liked  his  sense  of  humor 
and  his  ironical  power  of  observation  of  human 
beings.  As  a  matter  of  fedl  some  of  my  firA 
contributions  to  the  French  press  were  adap¬ 
tations  of  Twain’s  Tories. 

PAUL  HAZARD 
(From  Paris) 

As  I  look  back  through  my  pa^,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  become  what  I  am — that  is 
to  say,  a  literary  critic  and  a  hi^orian  of 
ideas— by  a  very  artificial  process.  My  real 
v(x:ation  was  novel  writing.  In  my  youth 
I  read  an  endless  number  of  novels,  good 
novels  and  bad  novels,  and  countless  Tories 
of  adventure.  My  favorite  author,  the  writer 
who  nourished  me  with  his  sensibility,  his 
imagination  and  his  tenderness,  was  Dickens; 
his  characters  were  my  intimate  friends;  I 
laughed  and  wept  with  them. — In  order  to 
become  a  man  of  letters  and  to  make  my  living, 
I  chose  the  teaching  profession,  since  the  two 
careers  seemed  to  go  together  fairly  well. 
I  was  drawn  into  the  routine  of  examinations, 
competitions,  philological  and  historical  disci¬ 
plines.  I  was  pulled  into  the  writing  of  dis¬ 
sertations,  learned  articles,  a  bulky  doctoral 
thesis.  If  I  ever  had  the  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  the  writing  of  novels,  I  have  loSt 
them.  I  Still  regret  it. 

BLAISE  CENDRARS 
(From  Paris) 

The  hook  which  influenced  me  and  which 
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determined  my  career  as  a  writer?  It  was  the 
book  in  which  my  mother  taught  me  to  read. 
It  was  not  a  primer,  but  a  scientific  album, 
with  colored  plates  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
animals  on  the  earth.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  author. 

AAA 

“It  is  certainly  easier  to  write  a  novel  than 
it  is  to  live  one.  Almo^  anybody  can  write  a 
bad  novel,  but  hardly  anyone  can  live  even  a 
bad  novel.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  centuries  to 
produce  one  man  who  can  live  a  second-rate 
novel.  I  think  the  novel  Chri^  lived  is  almo^ 
a  fir^-rate  novel.” — William  Saroyan,  in  The 
Booiler,  Paris. 

Toute  I'Edition,  Paris,  on  the  new  edition  of 
Who's  Who:  “Among  the  great  writers,  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  always  excells  in  witty  replies  to 
the  driest  que^ions;  his  autobiography  always 
makes  this  book  intere^ing  reading.  .  . 
H.  G.  Wells  is  the  only  writer  who  beats  his 
old  record  every  two  years.  The  publishers 
give  him  a  few  lines  more  in  every  successive 
issue.  This  time  he  fills  91  lines.  .  .  M.  Jules 
Remains  and  M.  Georges  Duhamel  figure  for 
the  first  time  in  this  1938  volume.  .  .  Among 
the  dictators,  Mussolini  appears  to  be  the  mo^ 
popular:  32  lines  are  consecrated  to  him, 
whereas  Hitler  is  allowed  only  five  and  Stalin, 
four.  The  publishers  muA  be  wise  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  preferences  of  their  readers!” 

The  American  Guild  for  German  Cultural 
Freedom,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City,  an¬ 
nounces  the  award  of  scholarships  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exiled  German  writers  and  scholars: 
Dr.  Klaus  Berger,  Uriel  Birnbaum,  Dr.  Franz 
Blei,  Magnus  Henning,  Mme  Annette  Kolb, 
Alfred  Polgar,  Walter  Mehring,  Hans  Reisi- 
ger,  Joseph  Roth,  and  Wilhelm  Speyer.  The 
Guild  makes  the  following  ^atement  as  to  its 
objetA:  “The  American  Guild  for  German 
Cultural  Freedom  has  as  its  purpose  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  perpetuation  of  a  free  Ger¬ 
man  culture  which,  under  present  conditions, 
cannot  exi^  in  Germany.  The  Guild  hopes  that 
the  income  from  its  scholarships  will  enable 
the  recipients  to  complete  the  books  on  which 
they  are  now  working,  upon  publication  of 
which  they  may  once  again  be  completely  self- 
supporting.” 

“This  author  (Maurice  Donnay),  who  is 
one  of  the  mo^  delicate,  penetrating  and 
subtle  of  psychologies,  and,  it  mue  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  one  of 
the  moe  cynical  dramatics  of  this  present 
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period,  or  more  eridtly,  of  the  period  com¬ 
prising  the  lae  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth,  turns  out, 
as  is  revealed  by  the  confessions  of  his  old 
age,  to  be  one  of  the  moA  exquisitely  ingenuous, 
mo^t  graciously  candid,  mo^  incurably  ideal- 
i^ic  of  men,  a  firm  believer  in  love,  con^ancy 
and  fidelity.” — Odtavio  Ramirez,  in  La  l^acion, 
Buenos  Aires. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  Ethiopian  War, 
I  attended  a  popular  performance  of  the  opera 
Aida  in  Rome.  In  the  second  adl  the  vidlorious 
commander  hurled  into  the  face  of  the  king, 
with  the  full  force  of  his  lungs,  the  petition: 
“Lord,  give  the  captured  Ethiopians  their 
freedom!” — Whereupon  the  audience  called 
back  at  the  ^age,  in  one  indignant  chorus: 
“No,  no!” — Heinz  Holldack,  in  Sohne  der 
Wolfin. 

“(The  Italian  word)  slancio  connotes  bold¬ 
ness,  nonchalance,  ze^,  swiftness,  fire.  And 
besides  all  this,  there  is  an  ae^hetic  element: 
slancio  is  also  beauty.  Slancio  characterizes  the 
attacking  Bersagliere  beneath  the  fluttering 
cock-feathers,  rider  and  mount  at  the  horse 
show,  the  leather-clad  hero  of  the  auto  race. 
Slancio  gives  soul  to  Italian  technical  accom¬ 
plishment.  There  is  slancio  in  the  roaring  of 
the  aeroplane  engine,  in  the  mad  hammering 
of  the  machine  guns,  there  is  slancio  at  the 
wheel  of  the  howling  racing  car,  slancio  carried 
the  gallant  banners  of  Garibaldi’s  Red  Shirts. 
Slancio  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Fas¬ 
cism.” — Heinz  Holldack,  in  Sohne  der  Wolfin. 

“The  two  shorted  letters  ever  written  were 
probably  the  Latin  notes  exchanged  between 
Voltaire  and  his  friend  Piron.  Voltaire  wrote: 
‘Eo  rus’  (I  am  going  to  the  country).  Piron 
answered:  “I”  (Go).” — Weflermanns  Monats' 
hefte. 

On  the  basis  of  recently  exhumed  docu¬ 
ments,  Roger  Vercel,  in  Les  J^ouvelles  Litterai' 
res,  expresses  the  conviction  that  Victor  Hugo 
was  a  much  more  dangerous  conspirator  again^ 
“Napoleon  le  Petit”  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  nowadays. 

“Une  paire  de  gants  en  peau  de  femme  per¬ 
due  a  la  salle  des  fetes  samedi  soir  e^  deposa 
aux  bureaux  du  Progres." — Le  Progres  de  Ram' 
bouillet,  quoted  in  Le  Sottisier  universel  of  Le 
Mercure  de  France. 

Henri  d’Almeras,  the  hi^orian,  who  died 
in  March  leaving  a  completed  work  which  he 
called  Autour  de  Robespierre,  had  spent  the 
la^  years  of  his  life  as  a  lodger  in  a  mona^ery 
in  Avignon. 
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POETRY  AND  FLAPDOODLE 

From  Francis  Jammes,  Stiinf'Ptnidore: 

Sa  joue  ctait  pareille  n  la  rouge  rnoitie 

De  1(1  po>mne  qui  esl  Vhonneur  du  com^otier. .. 

Gloss  by  Jean  Rameau : 

Son  oeil  etait  pureil  uu  quart  bleu  de  ces  prunes 
^ui  talent  chez  Felix  Potin  quatre  sous  I'une 
Et  son  pied  nu  sentait  le  gru\c/v  un  peu  vicux 
Car  un  humble  gendaryne  etait  de  ses  aieux. 
Mais  comme  il  ui'uit  fait  ses  Paques,  ce  gen- 

(darme 

Moumt  en  odeur  de  saintete.  comme  un  carme 
Et  c'est  po'ourquo'd,  mod,  Francisse  Jamm' 
L'ayant  recommand  t  d  Joseph  et  d  Jean 
Dieu  I'accueillit  et  le  promut  sergent  de  ville 
Au  ciel  oil  nous  serons  un  jour.  Ainsi'soit  ille! 

(Quoted  in  le  sel,  Paris). 

THE  WESTERMANN  CENTENARY 

May  21,  1938,  is  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  vigorous  Braun¬ 
schweig  publishing  house  of  We:>termann.  The 
tine  old  capital  with  the  famous  cakes  and 
sausages  has  never  grown  to  metropolitan 
proportions,  but  it  has  developed  several  of 
the  most  important  industrial  enterprises  in 
Germany,  and  WeStermann's  is  important 
from  both  the  commercial  and  the  spiritual 
angle.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses 
in  western  Europe,  and  from  every  point  of 
view  it  has  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  The  first 
books  of  Theodor  Storm  and  Wilhelm  Raabe 
bore  the  U^eStermann  imprint,  and  in  more 
recent  times  the  firm  has  published  the  Low' 
German  masterpieces  of  Timm  Kroger,  the 
strong  and  beautiful  w'orks  of  GuStav  Falke, 
the  successive  editions  of  the  extraordinary 


Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur  of  old  Adolf 
Bartels,  the  historical  romances  of  Werner 
Jansen,  the  w'ritings  of  Georg  Stammler,  Hjal- 
mar  Kutcleb,  Karl  von  Moller  and  dozens  of 
other  authors  of  talent.  For  the  past  82  years 
the  firm  has  been  issuing  the  pleasant  monthly 
Weslermanns  Monatshefte,  as  artistically  illus¬ 
trated  a  publication  as  can  be  found  anyw'here 
in  the  w'orld.  If  its  articles  are  a  little  over¬ 
diluted  at  times,  especially  in  the  laSt  few 
years,  we  must  not  forget  that  WeStermann 
has  always  consistently  followed  the  policy 
“den  Gegensatz  zwischen  kiinStlicher  und 
volkstiimlicher  Bildung  auszugleichen,"  and  in 
their  care  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  pedantry  and 
obscurity  w'hich  too  many  German  publishers 
have  tumbled  into,  WeStermann's  editors  may 
now'  and  then  have  sw'ung  a  little  too  far  in 
the  other  direction.  The  firm  is  very  loyal  to 
the  present  government,  w'hich  means  more  or 
less  inevitably  that  it  muSt  offer  pabulum  rather 
to  the  emotions  than  to  the  exaClingly  logical 
intelligence. 

THE  SACROSANCTITY  OF  SCIENCE 

L'ltalia  Che  Scrive,  in  its  January,  1938 
number,  inaugurated  a  new  department,  Ejfe- 
meridi  del  Bibliofilo,  an  almanach  of  curiosa 
under  the  direction  of  Giuseppe  Fumagalli. 
The  reference  for  January  2  reads  in  part  as 
follow's;  “1809.  Born  at  Florence,  Count  Gu- 
glielmo  Libri-Carrucci,  historian  of  the  science 
of  mathematics,  shrewd  and  enthusiastic 
bibliophile  only  too  shrew'd.  On  account  of 
thefts  committed  by  him  in  the  libraries  of 
France  he  w'as  condemned  to  ten  years  impris¬ 
onment.  He  Stoutly  maintained  his  innocence 
against  these  charges,  and  found  many  friends 
who  assisted  him  in  his  defense.  But  today  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  deny  his  misdeeds  incred¬ 
ibly  extensive  and  serious,  against  the  libraries 
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of  France  and  Italy.  He  died  at  Fiesole  near 
Florence.  September  28,  1869.” 

This  historical  revocation,  says  ICS,  was 
very  displeasing  to  the  illustrious  mathema- 
tici.ins  of  texJay,  who  with  gratifying  generos¬ 
ity  have  entered  the  lists  in  defense  of  their 
illustrious  precursor  (precursor  as  mathema¬ 
tician.  .  .  not  as  bibliophile).  And  reprints 
a  letter  from  Prof.  Ett^re  Bortolotti  of  the 
R.  Universit.'i  di  Bologna,  part  of  which  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“G.  Libri,  great  mathematician,  very  great 
historian  of  science,  fervent  patriot,  had  only 
two  faults;  lirst,  that  of  having  brought  back 
to  Italy  the  glory  of  her  mathematics  ( usurped 
by  foreigners);  th.it  of  having,  perh.ips  with 
too  much  animosity,  fought  a  certain  clique; 
and  for  this  his  detraetors  will  never  forgive 
him!” 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  himself  wrote 
the  biographical  sketch  of  Libri  in  the  Enciclo' 
Itiilumu,  which  does  not  do  full  justice 
to  Libri,  because  of  limitations  of  space,  but  in 
which  he  promises  to  refute  the  ugly  accusa¬ 
tions;  but  Aiend,  G.  Candido,  anticipated 
him  in  a  communication  to  the  Mathematical 
Congr'':s  of  Florence  which  completely  dis¬ 
charged  tii^  task.  The  vindication  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  charges  against  Libri  were 
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never  proved,  and  that  the  mathematicians 
of  Italy  will  never  cease  to  defend  him. 

Fumagalli  replies  that  he  had  felt  his  note 
to  be  entirely  objective,  and  that  he  admitted 
the  profound  scientific  value  of  Libri's  work; 
of  this  only  the  m.ithematicians  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge.  But  he  insists  that  his  malversa¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  in  doubt,  and  that  in  this 
ph.ise  of  the  ev.iluation  the  signori  matematia 
should  give  place  to  those  who  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  judge,  i  signori  bihliofili  e  i  hibliou-  j 
Clin.  And  promises  to  devote  a  long  Study  both  ! 
to  the  defense  of  Candido  and  to  the  documents 
be.iring  on  Libri's  case,  in  the  hope  that  even¬ 
tually  (although  not  in  the  columns  of  ICSl 
he  may  convince  even  the  mathematicians. 

BOOKS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXR)SITION 

(Karl  Oberman,  in  Dus  Wort,  Moscow) 

.  .  .The  Soviets  have  devoted  two  sections 
of  their  pavilion  to  literature.  The  Statistical 
data  show  that  books  have  become  an  article 
of  daily  consumption  in  Russia.  These  figures 
are  absolutely  unprecedented.  This  nation  of 
170,CXX),(KX)  has  in  the  last  ten  years  absorbed 
the  works  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin 
in  editions  totaling  260,(XX),(XX)  copies.  Twelve 
million  copies  of  the  works  of  Pushkin  were 
printed  in  the  single  year  1936,  whereas  in 
the  entire  eighteen  last  ye.’rs  of  CzariSt  Russia, 
the  sales  of  Pushkin's  works  totaled  9.000,000 
copies.  Thirty  million  copies  of  the  works  of 
Gorki  have  been  issued.  In  the  year  1936, 
ninety  million  copies  of  the  Russian  classics 
came  otf  the  presses  ...  In  the  year  1936. 
the  Mexican  republic  published  1.780,342 
text  books  for  her  schools,  whereas  the  period 
of  the  dictatorship  averaged  only  6,50.(XX).  In¬ 
expensive  popular  editions  treat  MarxiS 
themes,  for  example  The  Class  Struggle  in 
Mexico.  The  most  prominent  belletristic  warks 
are  stories  of  the  life  of  the  people  . .  .  The  book 
exhibit  of  Czechoslovakia  Stands  in  the  sign 
of  national  independence.  The  great  Czecho¬ 
slovak  humanists  from  Huss  to  Masaryk  are 
presented  to  the  visitor  through  the  medium 
of  their  book  publications.  Belletristic  litera¬ 
ture  is  rich  in  social  and  culture-historical  fic¬ 
tion  .  .  .The  Scandinavian  and  B.iltic  States 
likewise  show  an  imposing  amount  of  prole¬ 
tarian  and  popular  literature.  The  United 
States  of  America  present  photographs  and 
Statistics  concerning  their  Congressional  Li¬ 
brary,  the  large.st  library  in  the  world  ''.5,370/ 
(XX)  volumes).  England  offers  the  example  of 
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her  famous  Encyclopedia,  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  year  1768.  There  is  an  exhibit 
of  Jewish  culture,  which  gives  an  impression 
of  what  the  literature  is  like  in  which  the 
Jewish  race,  scattered  over  the  entire  world 
and  often  oppressed  even  to  bloodshed,  has 
continued  to  live  and  find  expression. 

Of  great  interest,  also,  is  the  role  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  It  is  exhibited  in  the  “House  of  Labor," 
in  the  pavilion  of  the  French  Labor  Guild. 
Here  pictures  and  tables  supply  a  conspectus 
of  the  social  Struggles  and  movements  from  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day, 
and  show  at  the  same  time  which  books  have 
served  as  weapons  in  these  conflicts.  The  wc  rks 
of  the  utopian  socialists  are  followed  by  Marx's 
Elend  der  P/n/osopliie,  and  this  in  turn  by  the 
records  of  the  first  labor  conferences. 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  International  Institute 
for  Intellectual  Cooperation,  literature  is 
presented  as  a  means  for  the  improvement  of 
the  relations  betw'een  the  nations.  Statements 
of  the  great  writers  and  thinkers  are  quoted, 
like  the  words  of  Goethe  under  date  of  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1827:  “I  have  the  most  cordial  feeling 
for  other  countries,  and  1  hope  this  will  be 
true  of  others.”  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  annual  translation  of  thousands  of  literary 
works  has  become  a  matter  of  course.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  progress  of  international  literary 
exchange  is  the  agreement  arrived  at  between 
South  American  and  European  authors,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  in  September,  1936.  In  its  very 
pradical  publishing  activity  the  Institute  has 
issued  works  on  the  War.  on  the  future  of 
culture,  on  collet^tivc  security,  all  of  them  in 
several  languages.  The  prevention  of  war,  the 
furthering  of  international  harmony,  is  the 
great,  necessary  task  which  is  laid  upon  con¬ 
temporary  literature. 

HOW  A  GREAT  WRONG  MIGHT 
HAVE  BEEN  RIGHTED 

(Vicente  Sanchez-Ocaiia,  in  La  ?{aci6n, 
Buenos  Aires) 

When  I  began  to  go  to  the  Ateneo  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  I  was 
Struck  by  the  appearance  of  an  individual  who 
was  constantly  pacing  up  and  down  the  great 
corridor  which  led  from  the  library  to  the 
periodical  room.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty, 
tall,  robust,  full-faced,  clean-shaven,  dressed 
m  a  loud,  ill-fitting  suit,  with  a  round  black 
hat  pushed  well  back  on  h:s  head.  He  looked 
like  a  low-class  Levantine.  Or  he  might  have 
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been  an  apothecary  or  a  village  schcKil-maSter. 
Bur  aficr  all  ir  was  not  hi?  personal  appearance 
that  attracted  my  attention,  but  his  constant 
vigil  At  whatever  hour  I  happened  to  arrive 
at  the  library,  i-ietween  the  opening  hour  of 
nine  in  the  morning  and  the  closing  hour  of 
midnight,  1  never  failed  to  meet  him.  Strolling 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  .  .  . 

He  evidently  noticed  me  Studying  him 
curiously,  and  one  day  he  came  up  to  me  and 
said  • 

“Would  you  be  willing  to  do  me  a  favor, 
young  man'!'” 

And  drawing  me  over  to  one  of  the  cabinets 
which  lined  the  wall,  he  whispered,  with  his 
mouth  almost  againSt  my  ear: 

“Young  man,  I  think  you  feel  a  certain 
respect  for  me.” 

As  a  matter  of  fadt,  all  that  I  felt  was 
curiosity.  But  1  was  too  polite  to  say  so.  I  held 
my  tongue,  and  waited  to  see  what  he  would 
say  next. 

“Young  man,”  he  repeated  in  a  mument, 
“I  want  you  to  answer  a  question  frankly 
Don't  you  think  Josephine  treated  me  badly?” 

“Wh — what?”  I  Stammered. 

“Don't  you  think  Josephine  treated  me 
badly  when  I  was  fighting  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  and  again  when  I  w-ent  to  Egypt?” 

He  had  thruSt  his  hand  into  the  breaSt  of  his 
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tightly  buttoned  coat,  and  he  .4tood  proudly 
at  attention.  .<tudyinc!  me  haughtily. 

I  began  to  under.-itand  the  situation. 

“Ah!”  1  said.  “So  you  mu.st  be  Na 

He  interrupted  me.  A  look  of  anguished 
apprehension  had  come  over  his  face. 

“Hush!  Speak  lower!  She'll  hear  vou!” 

“Who?” 

“Josephine!” 

“Where  is  she.’” 

“In  the  wash-room.  She  is  the  woman  who 
distributes  the  towels.  She  has  come  here  to 
try  to  persuade  me  to  have  our  divorce  an¬ 
nulled  and  take  her  back  as  my  wife.  .  .” 

THE  SITUATION  IN  NORWAY 
( Gleaned  from  ErnSt  Alker's  Norwegian  letter 
•n  D:e  Literatur,  Stuttgart) 

Kari  Holter's  S^innhrevet  (The  Parchment; 
Gyldendal)  was  seriously  considered  for  the 
first  prize  in  the  International  Novel  Compe¬ 
tition,  and  should  have  had  it  It  is  full  of  the 
life  and  color  of  a  time  that  is  past.  Another 
Norwegian  novel  which  was  recognized  by  the 
judges  was  Arthur  Omre’s  Flul{ten  (The 
Flight;  Gyldendal),  the  Story  of  a  flight  through 
life  and  from  justice.  A  third  was  Haakon 
Bugge  Mahrt's  Orl{anen  (The  Hurricane;  Gyl- 
dendal),  a  sea  Story.  Magnhild  Haalke's  Allis 
semn  (Alli's)  Son  and  AI(/e.ftet  (Bound),  both 
published  by  Aschehoug,  are  cruelly  sad 
Stories  of  children.  Stein  Mehler's  Mm  bror 
Ansgdr  (My  Brother  Ansgar;  Aschehoug), 
apparently  a  confession  novel,  treats  of  the 
problem  of  guilt  and  penance  from  various 
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angles,  psychological,  moral,  religious.  Oscar 
Moreman's  Sf^iralen  (The  Spiral;  Aschehoug) 
deals  vivaciously  with  business  conditions  in 
present-day  Oslo.  Annik  Saxegaard's  To 
nvrelser  og  l^  jiil^l^en  (Two  Rooms  and  Kitchen; 
Aschehoug)  recounts  brightly  and  superfici¬ 
ally  the  love  affair  of  a  young  woman  jour¬ 
nalist.  Alv  Werner's  Men  de  luir  ingen  far  (But 
They  H  ave  No  Father;  Aschehoug)  shows 
us  the  rise  and  fall  of  an  over-ambitious  father 
as  reflected  in  the  lives  and  souls  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Arne  Johnssen's  Soho  fanger  (Soho's 
Capture;  Aschehoug)  dwells  on  the  downs 
and  later  ups  of  a  Norwegian  writer  who  has 
been  constrained  to  bury  himself  in  the  slums 
of  London.  Sigurd  Hoel's  Fjorten  dager 
froslnettene  (A  Fortnight  Before  the  FroSty 
Nights;  Gyldendal)  deals  with  the  sentimental 
problems  of  an  aging  man.  Ronald  Fangen's 
Pa  bar  bunn  (On  the  Naked  Earth  ;  Gyldendal) 
is  more  religious  exposition  than  literary  crea¬ 
tion.  Sigrid  Undset's  Den  trofaste  hustru 
(The  Faithful  Wife;  Aschehoug)  is  a  noveaStic 
plea  for  the  permanence  of  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion.  Peter  Egge's  De  unge  gar  rett  (The 
Young  Folks  Are  Right;  Gyldendal)  is  an  old 
man’s  account  of  the  friction  between  the  two 
generations.  Kristian  Elster's  Arisen  (The 
Ark;  Aschehoug)  is  vigorous  in.stancing  of  the 
spiritual  effects  of  the  house  shortage  in  Oslo. 

Nini  Roll  Anker's  Den  som  henger  i  en  trad 
(Who  Hangs  by  a  Thread;  Aschehoug)  has  a 
theme  similar  to  that  of  Fallada's  famous  Kleiner 
Mann.  The  same  feminist  author's  Pd  egen 
grunn  (On  One’s  Owm  Soil;  Aschehoug)  re¬ 
turns  to  her  fiivorite  theme  of  discord  between 
husband  and  wife.  Egil  Meidell  Hopp's 
Puppd  betaler!  (Papa  Pays;  Aschehoug)  is  a 
lively  treatment  of  the  problem  of  a  spoiled 
son  who  becomes  in  time  a  paying  “Papa.”— 
Johan  Falkberget's  Tarnvekferen  (The  Tower 
Keeper;  Aschehoug)  completes  his  fine  his¬ 
torical  trilogy  Chri^ianus  Sextus,  which  is 
mainly  the  history  of  the  development  of 
a  Norwegian  mining  town  at  the  turn  of 
the  l8th  and  19th  centuries.  The  Norwe- 
gian-wTiting  Icelander  KriStmann  Gudmund- 
son’s  Lampen  (The  Lamp;  Aschehoug)  han¬ 
dles  with  oppressive  power  the  theme  of 
an  ancestral  curse.  Sven  Moren’s  Gardgu' 
ten  og  spelemannen  (Farmer  and  Musician; 
Aschehoug)  sets  the  dilemma  of  a  conflict 
betw'een  musical  ambitions  and  an  economic 
obligation.  -Olav  Duuns’  Gnd  smtler  (God 
Smiles;  Norli),  written  in  Landsmaal,  tells 
poetically  how'  a  rich  peasant’s  daughter 
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escapcJ  from  a  di!iti>t;ful  mirriage,  and  fol' 
lowed  the  man  she  loved  into  poverty. 

In  the  drama.  Ronald  Fangen's  Som  Jet  l(un' 
Je  hii  gJtt  ( How  It  Might  Have  Gone;  Gylden- 
dal)  deals  in  dialeet  with  a  triangle  and  a 
family  tragedy.  Thorvald  Aadahl's  comedy 
Den  slore  s^ilsmissen  (The  Great  Separation; 
Afchehoug)  is  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Oxford  Movement. 

In  lyric  poetry,  Herman  Wildenvey's  Stjer' 
nenes  sped  (Star'Flay ;  (.^lyldendal )  i.v  a  collection 
which  evidences  a  high  degree  of  lyric  vir' 
tuosity  Rolf  Jacobsen's  Vrimrr.el  (Tu¬ 
mult;  Gyldendal)  ic  wholesomely  conscious  of 
the  regeneniting  power  of  the  soil.  Jakob 
S.mde's  VilIsl(og  (Wildwood;  Gyldendal)  is 
hearty  peas.int  lore. 

Of  essays,  there  is  Rolv  Thesen's  -itudy  ot 
Arne  Garhorg  ( Aschehoug)  and  Asbj0rn  Ove- 
ra's  work  on  the  youth  and  the  inspirations  of 
Bibrnson  (Gyldendal).  Fred.  Tybring  reports 
(Aschehoug)  on  the  work  of  the  religious 
artist  Emanuel  Vigeland.  And  Aschehoug 
publishes  a  revised  edition  of  Oscar  Alb. 
Johnsen's  J^orges  binder  ( Norway's  Peasants), 
an  indispensable  work  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  under.'(tand  Norway. 

RUSSIA  REJECTS  CORNEILLE 
(From  The  Living  Age) 

The  following  .story  is  told  in  the  Literutur- 
nava  Gazeta,  which  is  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  grievances  of  Soviet  writers;  One 
Comrade  A.  P.  Arsenyeva  submitted  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Corneille's  Horace  to  the  publishing 
house  Issku.stvo.  In  an  interview  with  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  dramatic  department,  this  scene 
took  place:  Arsenyeva,  timidly;  “May  1  in¬ 
quire  about  your  report  on  Horace^"  Director, 
coldly:  “So  you're  this  Corneille,  are  you?" 
— And  before  the  Stunned  translator  had  time 
to  reply,  he  read  the  follownng  report: 

Too  little  action.  The  w’hole  play  is  built 
on  long  monologues  dealing  with  duty,  cus¬ 
toms.  etc.  All  action  seems  to  take  place  behind 
the  scenes.  The  characters  are  not  living  per¬ 
sons,  but  types.  Very  low  level  of  artistic 
quality.  Therefore,  since  the  play  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  production,  I  cannot  approve  its  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  IsskuStvo. 

THE  ACADEMY'S  NEW  PERPETUAL 
SECRETARY 

(Jean  Morienval,  in  le  sel,  Paris) 

It  is  a  magnificent  thing,  and  restores  many 


a  balance  in  this  twentieth  century:  the  French 
Academy  has  made  Georges  Goyau  its  perpet¬ 
ual  secretary,  because  of  his  literary  glory 
without  doubt,  but  also,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so,  in  homage  to  his  unanimously  re¬ 
spected.  admired,  even  venerated  personal 
character;  a  great  and  virtuous  man. 

Goyau  is  fir.St  of  all  a  loving  soul,  open  aImo.st 
solely  to  the  perspectives  of  the  Good.  His 
literary  work  has  had  a  vast  degree  of  influence, 
but  it  has  systematically  occupied  itself  w’ith 
that  which  is  beautiful,  and  with  nothing  else. 

In  his  early  youth,  fearing  that  humanity 
was  unw'orthy  of  his  affection,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  pure  harbors  of  science.  But  he  was  soon 
attracted  by  the  magnificent  possibilities  of 
action.  And  his  action  was  the  publication  of 
that  famous  work  of  charity  and  of  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  classes,  le  Pape,  les  catholiques  et  la 
question  sociale. 

Do  not  mi.stake  Goyau  for  a  timid  man.  He 
is  courageous,  since  he  is  always  ready  to  go 
as  far  as  his  faith  bids  him.  But  his  faith  re¬ 
minds  him  that  truth,  for  the  Chri.>(tian,  is 
moderation.  He  never  yields  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  indulge  in  paradox,  to  the  luxury  of 
over-coloring,  to  an  excess  of  zeal  which  leads 
to  exaggeration.  Goyau  is  a  Franciscan  to 
the  point  of  following  the  Saint's  injunction: 
“Put  order  in  thy  love.”  If  brilliant  over- 
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drawing  is  necessary  to  glory,  he  renounces 
glory  at  such  a  price. 

The  faith  which  is  unadulterated  truth, 
the  truth  which  is  moderation,  the  love  which 
IS  without  dissimulation,  one  finds  all  this  in 
all  the  work  of  Goyau;  servitor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  in  his  writings  on  social 
Catholicism,  diligent  purveyor  of  information 
in  his  works  on  Germany  and  his  historical 
w'orks;  the  jearned  master  who  has  traced  in 
Une  Ville'Fglise  an  equitable  and  profound 
portrait  of  Geneva,  fruit  of  long  Study  and 
meditation  in  solitude;  great  philosophical 
writer  to  whom  we  owe  a  definitive  and  unique 
Hi.floire  religteuse  de  lu  J^ation  francaise,  elo¬ 
quent  hiStorian-apoStle  of  Missions.  .  . 

With  all  these  beautiful  matters  to  call  to 
the  world’s  attention,  Goyau  has  not  had  the 
time  to  view  and  chaStise  evil;  he  had  no 
inclination  in  this  direction,  perhaps  because 
evil  inspired  in  him  such  horror  that  he  w'ould 
have  been  unable  to  wTite  about  it.  Like  Bour- 
get.  It  w’ould  seem  that  he  has  never  wTitten 
a  line  against  anybody.  He  has  know'ii  only 
ideas,  and  men  of  merit.-  Enemies,  we  may 
say  w'ith  Anatole  France,  enemies  there  have 
been;  but  he  has  left  them  to  the  remorse 
which  must  find  them  for  their  wdeked  malice. 
Veuillot  did  differently;  but  Goyau,|[as  Henri 
Bremond  said,  is  our  Ozanam. 


Our  Oz<inam;  the  phrase  is  true  lii  every 
sense.  The  Academy  remembered  it;  the  Aca¬ 
demy  has  named  its  Ozanam.  The  Academy 
h.is  proved,  in  honoring  this  truly  great  man, 
that  in  choosing  to  advertise  the  good  which 
is  done  on  this  earth,  Goyau  was  not  wrong,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudiced  assertions  of  the  pessi¬ 
mists  and  the  fools. 

ALEXIS  TOLSTOI  KNOWS  HIS  ONIONS 
(Andre  Pierre,  in  Les  Annales  Politiques  et 
Litteniires) 

Since  the  death  of  Maxim  Gorki,  Alexis 
Tolstoi  IS  the  most  eminent  wTiter  in  the 
Soviet  Republic.  He  is  an  official  personage 
who  speaks  at  the  Soviet  Congresses  in  the 
name  of  the  Waiters'  Corporation,  and  who 
represents  his  country  in  the  international 
literary  convocations.  Once  an  opponent  of 
the  Lenin  revolution,  this  novelist  lived  for 
several  years  the  life  of  an  exile  in  Paris.  He  has 
succeeded  in  expiating  this  fault  by  a  sensa¬ 
tional  conversion  to  the  communist  regime. 
The  authorities  in  Moscow  are  proud  to  have 
won  him  over,  and  one  day,  at  a  Congress, 
Molotov  cited  him  as  an  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
comparable  prestige  of  the  revolution. 

“The  late  Count  Alexis  Tolstoi,”  he  said, 
amid  general  applause,  “has  become  Comrade 
Alexis  Tolstoi." 

“Comrade"  Alexis  Tolstoi,  who,  inciden¬ 
tally,  IS  only  a  very  distant  relative  of  the 
author  of  War  and  Peace,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  favored  supporters  of  the  present 
regime.  He  lives  near  Leningrad,  at  Pushkine 
(called  in  the  older  days  Tsarskoie-Selo),  in  a 
very  handsome  villa,  on  an  expensive  and 
luxurious  scale,  since  his  works  bring  him  an 
extremely  handsome  income.  The  government 
has  made  him  a  present  of  an  automobile  to 
travel  around  the  country  in.  He  has  been 
honored  with  all  sorts  of  diStindlions.  He  has 
several  decorations,  and  since  the  12th  of  last 
December  he  has  been  a  deputy  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Revolutions  cause  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  in  .some  quarters,  but 
there  are  individuals  w’ho  profit  by  them. 
Alexis  Tolstoi  belongs  in  this  second  list.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  a  high  degree  of 
talent  and  that  he  deserves  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  w'ar  Stories,  The  Road  of  Torment  and 
Lieutenant  Demianoff,  have  been  translated 
into  French,  and  his  great  historical  fresco 
Peter  the  Great  has  been  filmed  in  France  with 
extraordinary  success. 
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For  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevi-<t  revolution,  the  Communi.^t  Party 
mobilized  the  loyal  writers  la.^t  year  and  called 
on  them  for  a  work  inspired  by  the  great 
events  of  1917'1H.  The  mobilization  failed  to 
produce  any  remarkable  results,  and  there  was 
complaint  at  Moscow.  Alexis  Tolstoi  is  one 
of  the  few  writers  who  did  their  patriotic  and 
revolutionary  duty  well  and  brilliantly.  He 
published  a  novel.  Bread,  which  has  been 
lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  Soviet  critics. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  inferior  to  his  earlier 
works,  and  although  it  has  considerable  litera- 
ry  merit  ( Alexis  Tol.'^toi  is  a  master  of  the 
Russian  language),  it  is  at  bottom  a  dishonest 
piece  of  work  (in  that  it  represents  Trotski, 
in  191 7' IR-  in  the  pay  of  Germany  and  the 
capitalists,  and  Stalin  as  doing  for  Russia 
various  wise  and  noble  deeds  of  which  history 
knows  nothing).  .  . 

This  IS  the  novel  of  the  Civil  War  which 
IS  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Soviet 
youth  below  thirty',  who  were  not  alive  at 
the  pericxl  of  “war  communism,”  and  who 
consequently  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
how  completely  the  facts  have  been  twisted  to 
please  Stalin  and  his  satellites.  But  what  im' 
pression  must  it  make  on  the  men  who  are  old 
enough  to  have  actually  participated  in  the 
civil  Struggle?  If  they  admire  Alexis  Tolstoi's 
literary  talent,  they  must  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  contempt  for  his  character. 

THE  HUMOR  OF  KURT  KLUGE 
I  Dr.  Heinz  Kindermann,  in 
Danziger  Vor fasten) 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  humor  in  the  Ger^ 
man  territory  today?  Is  satire  not  the  nearest 
approach  to  humor  that  fits  our  political  situa¬ 
tion  and  our  political  spirit  of  Strenuosity? 
Humor  is  a  matter  of  the  emotions,  satire  ex¬ 
clusively  an  affair  of  the  intelligence.  Humor 
springs  from  absolute  self-assurance  and  at 
the  same  time  from  an  unsparing  self-knowl¬ 
edge.  Satire  is  a  consciously  partisan  device 
when  judgments  differ.  The  .statements  of 
for  eigners  with  regard  to  humor  in  the  new 
Germany  are  extraordinarily  inconsi.stent  with 
one  another.  When  some  time  ago  seventy 
American  University  professors  made  a  tour 
of  Germany,  their  spokesman  declared  in  one 
of  his  official  addresses  that  National  Sociali.st 
Germany  had  made  a  profound  impression  on 
him,  but  that  there  was  one  matter  that 
troubled  him.  Germany,  he  said,  had  in  these 
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tense  times  unfortunately  lo.St  her  humor;  it 
was  a  matter  of  psychologic  importance  that 
she  recover  it.  Yet  we  have  dozens  of  other 
declarations  which  contradict  this  one  flatly, 
especially  from  foreigners  who  have  visited 
fir.4t  Russia  and  then  Germany.  They  all  heave 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  reach  Germany, 
because  the  morose  and  irremediably  troubled 
attitude  of  the  Russians  wears  on  them, 
whereas  the  new  Germany  impresses  them,  in 
contra.'^t  to  all  this,  as  a  land  of  bright  faces, 
a  land  of  joyous  laughter  whose  source  is  an 
inner  peace  of  soul.  After  all  it  is  only  we  our¬ 
selves  who  can  decide  which  of  the  two  im¬ 
pressions  IS  the  right  one  and  whether  the 
American  professor  was  not  unduly  influenced 
by  the  liberal,  jovial  traditions  of  the  “good 
old  time.”  For  if  it  is  true  that  we  .>^till  retain 
our  sense  of  humor,  it  has  certainly  become 
something  harder  and  more  manly,  in  the  fiery 
trials  we  have  pas.sed  through  since  1914.  .  .  . 

Among  the  sure  signs  of  the  return  of  Ger¬ 
man  humor,  one  of  the  mo.>>t  significant  is  the 
new  love  with  which  the  life  work  of  one  of 
the  greate.^t  German  humori.>its  is  accepted  and 
enjoyed  today.  Wilhelm  Raabe,  like  mo.st  of 
the  great  humori.^ts.  was  at  the  same  time  a 
wise  man,  who  loved  his  people  dearly,  and 
who  across  the  vicissitudes  of  the  developing 
Second  Empire  foresaw  the  splendors  of  a 
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coming  Empire  which  would  give  scope  to  the 
real  greatness  of  the  German  nature. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Raabe  we  find 
a  contemporary  poet  whom  as  yet  too  few 
Germans  know.  Since  he  has  recently  cele' 
hrated  his  fiftieth  birthday,  we  wish  to  call 
especial  attention  to  him.  His  thoroughly 
German  humor  is  no  handicap  to  the  powers 
of  a  profoundly  tragic  soul;  only  by  such  prob' 
ing  to  the  depths  is  the  npe  work  of  humorous 
literary  creation  possible. 

The  author  1  have  in  mind  is  Kurt  Kluge.  .  . 
This  Thuringian  is  by  business  a  sculptor  and 
bra.es  founder.  The  little  Novelle  Die  gefalschte 
Oottin,  which  shrewdly  and  joyously  details 
for  us  the  rivalry  of  two  German  art  historians 
for  the  possession  of  a  brass  goddess  dug  out 
of  Cirecian  earth,  shows  him  as  a  connoisseur 
of  human  beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
vigorously  affirming  the  value  of  red'blooded 
real  living.  The  counterfeited  goddess  is  the 
symbol  of  a  lifeless  because  book-conditioned 
world,  which  misses  the  essential  things.  There 
IS  thoughtful  merriment  in  this  early  work,  and 
we  find  it  all  the  more  in  evidence  in  the  two 
long  novels.  It  is  not  only  as  in  the  belbcaster 
.•itory  the  pleasant  world  and  the  native 
power  of  German  industry  that  are  celebrated 
here;  we  are  won  by  a  harmony  of  feeling  and 
intelligence,  by  a  thoroughly  German  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  every-day  events  of  the  life 
of  the  people,  even  where  nothing  specific 
IS  said  about  them,  but  where  the  essential 
traits  of  the  German  nature  reach  the  reader 
only  indirectly.  “You  must  suck  yourself  full 
from  below.  Like  the  grain”  this  might  serve 
as  the  motto  ofthe  entire  bell-ca.sting  novel  and 
Its  thoroughly  virile  humor.  The  will  to  action 
and  not  to  mere  Sterile  introspection  is  the  first 
law  here  to  action  in  these  industrial  work¬ 
ing  groups  which  do  more  than  put  so  much 
inert  product  together,  because  they  constitute 
the  whole  of  folk-aetivity.  .  .  . 

Artistically  .still  more  perfect  is  Kluge's 
second  humorous  novel,  Die  silberne  Wind' 
fcihne.  Here  Kluge  has  quite  reached  the  level 
of  Raabe's  character  portrayal.  It  is  remarkable 
how  he  is  able  to  set  again.st  each  other  the 
charac'teriStic  traits  of  different  German  racial 
groups,  a=  when  he  shows  us  that  original 
fellow,  the  Hamburger  Kortiim,  in  the  midst 
of  his  Thuringian  neighbors  who  never  get 
beyond  wondering  at  him.  No  .Stratum  of  this 
Thuringian  life  is  omitted;  from  the  poorest  of 
the  mask-makers  in  the  tiny  village,  through 
all  the  types  of  peasants  and  officials,  teachers 
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and  artisans,  on  to  the  W'eimar  arti.sts  -a 
whole  gamut  of  human  possibilities,  seen 
through  the  endlessly  active  spirit  of  Herr 
Kortiim.  He  throws  them  all  into  confusion; 
not  only  their  heads,  but  their  hearts.  He  is 
the  spirit  of  unrest  and  enterprise  in  this  quiet 
corner  of  Thuringia.  From  the  .still,  cautious, 
discriminating  smile  to  the  full  outburst  of 
joyous  laughter,  Kluge  takes  us  through  all 
the  .stages  of  cheerful  observation,  which  sees 
serious  things  as  serious  and  ludicrous  things 
as  ludicrous,  and  draws  the  just  line  every¬ 
where  by  virtue  of  this  ever-present  spirit 
of  humor.  Arti.stic  ambition  and  fear  of  soul, 
vigorous  accomplishment  and  weak,  purpose¬ 
less  pedantry,  everything  meets  everything 
here,  and  the  result  is  a  picture  of  life  of  such 
varied  power  and  confidence  as  we  have  met 
rarely  in  such  perfection  in  our  time.  .  . 

AAA 

“French  writers  are  lacking  in  the  two 
cardinal  virtues  of  all  literature:  sentiment  and 
imagination.” — A.  M.  Petitjean,  in  Esprit. 

“On  rainy  days  Benjamin  Franklin  hoisted 
an  umbrella  with  a  lightning  rod  attached  to 
It.”  Riimon  Gfhnez  de  la  Serna. 

“The  capital  L  is  handing  a  swift  kick  to  its 
neighbor  on  the  right.”  Ramon  Gomez  de  la 
Serna. 

''Who's  Who  in  India  .  .  .The  otherwise 
valuable  Indian  Tear  Bool{  .  .  .fails  to  include 
biographies  of  native  leaders  like  Nehru  and 
S.  C.  Bo.se  because  of  its  anti-NationaliSt 
prejudice.”  From  World  in  Brief,  New 
York  City. 

“One  of  two  concepts  governs  our  attitude: 
that  of  Rousseau,  who  viewed  liberty  as  an 
innate  right,  or  that  of  Dante,  who  knew  it 
as  an  achievement.  I  .stand  w’ith  Dante.  The 
motto  of  his  great  poem  (shall  I  add,  of  the 
Church  and  the  Scriptures?)  is  ‘Cercando 
Liberta.’  On  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Purgatory,  after  disciplines  prolonged,  comes 
a  great  moment.  Vergil,  dolcissimo  fratre,  says 
to  him:  ‘Henceforth  take  thine  own  pleasure 
for  guide.  .  .  Free,  upright  and  whole  is  thy 
will;  over  thy’self  I  crown  and  miter  thee.’ 
Soon  Vergil  departs,  and  Dante  mourns;  but 
he  is  not  left  without  authority.  For  here 
comes  Beatrice,  and  through  her  eyes  shines 
compelling  power  to  sw’cep  him  upward  among 
the  circling  spheres.  In  what  sense  is  Dante 
free  in  Paradise?  I  w^onder;  I  am  not  sure. 
I  w’as  never  there.” — Vida  D.  Scudder,  in 
The  Commonweal. 
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•  Paul  Diiftelbarth.  Lebendiges  FranJ^reich. 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  396  pages. — Born 
in  Bohemia  of  Swabian  parents,  the  author  was 
familiar  with  France  before  the  War  through 
business  connedlions.  Later,  as  War  Veteran, 
he  spent  several  years  travelling  all  over  the 
country,  coming  into  close  contadt  with  the 
common  people  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
villages  and  exchanging  views  with  French 
War  Veterans.  He  wanted  to  underhand  and 
interpret  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  hidden 
sources  of  ^rength  of  the  colledtive  French 
personality,  which  he  calls  “Living  France,” 
which  is  a  my^stery  to  so  many  Germans.  He 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  intere^ing 
and  lively  analysis  of  French  psychology,  as 
he  Judies  in  turn  French  family  life,  public 
opinion,  foreign  and  dome^ic  policy,  archi- 
tedure,  and  every-day  business.  With  wit 
and  insight  he  explains  how  French  news¬ 
papers  differ  from  one  another  and  from  those 
of  foreign  countries;  why  French  cooking  is  a 
fine  art;  how  trains  are  despatched  smoothly 
at  one  or  two  minute  intervals  from  Paris;  and 
why  the  provinces  are  more  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  France  than  is  the  capital.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  his  purpose  to  do  what  he  can  toward 
bringing  about  a  greater  spirit  of  goodwill  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  That  his  purpose  has 
not  been  in  vain  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
beft  that  his  book  has  gone  through  several 
editions.  Studies  of  “national  charadleri^ics” 
and  the  “spirit”  of  this  or  that  nation  have 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  early  months  of  the  World 
War.  Much  of  this  literature  is  exaggerated 
nonsense.  But  here  is  a  book  which  makes 
a  sane  contribution  to  it,  if  the  reader  bears 
in  mind  that  he  is  being  shown  the  sunnier 
sides  of  France. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 


•  General  Duval.  Les  Legons  de  la  Guerre 
d'EspagrK.  Preface  du  General  Weygand. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247  pages.  18  francs. — 
The  chief  lesson  of  the  Spanish  War  is  the 
peril,  for  a  democracy,  of  an  Officers’  Corps 
absolutely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  modem 
spirit.  That  danger  appeared  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  Dreyfus  Case.  It  has  not  been 
completely  exorcized.  Gen.  Duval  has  not  a 
word  of  blame  for  Franco’s  rebellion,  and 
General  Weygand,  in  his  Preface,  expresses 
his  sympathy  even  more  warmly:  Weygand, 
Foch’s  alter  ego.  Savior  of  Poland  (who  has 
never  forgiven  him;  cf.  M.  Perrichon),  Gene¬ 
ralissimo,  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  exigence  of  potential  Francos  in  France 
mu^  be  remembered,  before  we  blame  the 
Front  Populaire  too  severely  for  abandoning 
the  Frente  Popular. 

After  noting  this  manife^  bias,  we  mu^ 
add  that  the  little  book  is  remarkably  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-balanced.  It  is  really  an  effort 
to  underhand  and  ^ate  “what  adiually  hap¬ 
pened.”  It  makes  it  quite  clear  that  nowhere 
did  the  Spanish  people  rise  spontaneously 
again^  the  Government.  The  Republic,  for 
many  months,  was  helpless  because  the  militia 
had  no  sense  of  organization  or  discipline. 
In  that  chaos,  the  professional  officers  and  a 
few  trained  troops  had  their  own  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  too  few  suddenly  to 
overwhelm  a  va^  nation;  the  Republic  man¬ 
aged  to  resi^,  sporadically,  and  to  create  the 
semblance  of  an  army.  This  would  have  led 
to  a  stalemate,  if  not  to  the  vidtory  of  the 
Government,  but  for  the  sy^ematic  interven¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  whikt  England  was  busy  hood¬ 
winking  and  paralyzing  France.  Naturally, 
General  Duval  believes  in  the  victory  of  the 
military  over  the  civilians.  His  conclusion, 
however,  is  absolutely  out  of  keeping  with 
his  premises.  “Le  coup  de  balai  sera  donne  par 
I’unanimite  du  pays”:  there  is  no  sign  that 
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Franco’s  Schrecf{lichl{eit  is  creating  such  una' 
nimity.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  drive  the  Rc' 
publican  Government  out  of  Spain,  exadlly  as 
Maximilian  and  Bazaine,  at  one  time,  drove 
Juarez  across  the  border. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Louis  Gillet.  Rayons  et  Ombres  d'Alle' 
magne.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  275 
pages.  16  francs. — A  delightful  causerie  in 
the  charming  ^yle  of  a  French  Academician 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard  on  a  long  visit  to 
Germany  in  1936.  He  went  as  a  joumali^ic 
essayiA  to  cover  the  Olympic  Games  for  a 
French  newspaper,  Gringoire,  which  he  did 
in  a  mo^  approved  feshion.  But  he  also  talked 
with  a  great  many  well-informed  people  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and 
Count  Keyserling  to  Hitler,  Goering  and  Goeb- 
bels,  not  to  mention  many  an  anonymous 
Herr  X.  More  open-minded  than  most  French¬ 
men,  he  was  ready  to  see  impartially,  as  his 
title  indicates,  both  the  sunny  side  and  the 
shadows  in  the  Third  Reich.  TTie  splendid 
pageantry  of  the  Olympic  Games  and  the 
solicitude  of  all  Germans  to  make  a  good 
impression  on  the  foreign  visitors  pleased  him. 
The  Strain  put  upon  the  people  to  suffer  all 
sorts  of  privations  in  order  to  produce  greater 
and  greater  armaments  did  not  please  him. 
His  visits  to  the  Nazi  Party  Rally  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  and  to  the  music  festival  at  Bayreuth  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  Study  the  psychology 
of  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  the  women,  for  the  Fiihrer,  which 
he  analyzes  sympathetically  and  underStand- 
ingly.  Baron  Z.,  an  ardent  Austrian  Nazi,  fore¬ 
shadowed  to  him  the  German  annexation  of 
Austria  which  has  recently  been  realized.  The 
book  is  not  profound,  but  it  is  very  pleasant 
reading  and  gives  a  good  objective  account  of 
Nazi  Germany  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  But 
it  is  a  little  out  of  date,  for  things  change 
rapidly  in  the  Third  Reich. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Heinz  Holldack.  Sohne  der  Wolfin.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Franckh’sche  Verlagshandlung.  1937- 
197  pages.  5.50  marks. — A  German  book 
on  Italy  at  this  moment  might  easily  be  sus- 
pedled  of  a  patriotic  purpose  which  could  mili¬ 
tate  against  perfect  objedtivity  and  outspoken 
frankness,  juSt  as  would  certainly  be  true, 
in  the  other  direction,  of  a  German  book 
on  Russia.  Heinz  Holldack’s  pidture  of  con¬ 
temporary  Italy  does  not  hesitate  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  faults  and  foibles,  but  it  is  the  work  of 
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a  friend,  not  of  a  hostile  critic  either  of  tbj 
Italian  people  or  of  the  present  government  of 
Italy.  There  is  a  keen  and  instructive  chapter 
on  Mussolini,  a  Study  which  could  scarcdr 
be  called  a  eulogy,  but  which  does  leaves  tht 
impression  that  II  Duce  is  governing  his  co®' 
try  both  honestly  and  wisely.  Holldack,  a  jour^ 
naliSt  who  has  lived  in  Italy  for  many  years 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  knows  the  ItaP 
ians  thoroughly,  and  his  book  is  at  the  saot 
time  a  document  of  solid  value  and  one  of  th 
most  pleasantly  readable  works  of  the  sot 
ever  written.  Its  shrewdness  and  its  geniai 
humor  deserve  special  mention.  There  should 
be  a  place  for  an  English  translation. — H.  K.fi. 

•  Hermann  Oncken.  Die  Sicherheit  Indiem. 

Ein  Jahrhundert  englischer  Weltpoliti 
Mit  einer  Karte.  Berlin.  Grote.1937.18l  pages. 
— This  brief  volume  from  the  pen  of  a  diaii' 
guished  German  historian  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Studies  of  imperial  processes.  Tbe 
first  chapter,  which  deals  with  “Das  Wcsen 
der  Macht.  NationalStaat  und  Imperium’’ 
provides  us  with  an  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  world  power.  The  author  notes  that  expan¬ 
sion  is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  great 
Powers.  Then  follows  a  series  of  chapters  in 
which  Professor  Oncken  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  British  imperialism  in  India  during 
period  of  1830-1870,  the  rivalries  of  the  Great 
Powers  during  the  period  of  Bismarck  (1871- 
1890),  and  the  problem  at  the  time  of  the  entry 
of  Imperial  Germany  into  world  politics 
(1890-1899).  The  high  point  of  the  Struggk 
and  the  new  grouping  of  the  Powers  ffon 
1899  to  1906  is  discussed  in  his  fifth  chapter. 
There  is  a  very  intere^ing  discussion  of  tht 
making  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of 
Augu^,  1907,  and  of  the  events  which  finally 
led  to  the  world  war.  The  work  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  the  British  Empire  following  tbe 
close  of  the  world  war  and  a  final  chapter  on 
the  Italians  in  Abyssinia  and  its  influence  on 
the  Indian  Empire.  Very  intere^ingly  and 
significantly  Professor  Oncken  remarks  that 
whatever  their  attitude  toward  the  in^itu- 
tion  of  Empire,  all  other  nations  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  British  Empire,  “which 
today  more  than  ever  represents  one  of  the 
main  axes  on  which  all  hi^orical  events  re¬ 
volve.”  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to 
know  something  of  its  hi^ory  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  author  believes,  too,  that  in  “The 
Safety  of  India”  lies  the  central  key  to  an 
under^nding  of  British  foreign  policy.  The 
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book  is  exceedingly  well  documented. — Harry 
X.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

f  ***  Sou5  le  joug  hitlerien.  La  Revoke  des 
consciences.  Paris.  Maison  de  la  Bonne 
I  Pressc.  1937.  127  pages.  6.60  francs. — A  wise 
!  and  cautious  Catholic  writer  whose  name  is 
not  divulged,  who  clearly  knows  the  German 
situation  well  and  interprets  it  with  every 
appearance  of  candor  and  moderation,  presents 
a  more  effed:ive  indictment  of  intrigue  and 
folly  in  high  places  than  all  the  wielders  of 
flaming  inveClive  have  done.  He  does  not 
assume  the  role  of  dogmatic  prophet,  although 
his  fir^  sentence  has  an  allusion  to  the  failure 
of  Bismarck's  Kulturkampf,  and  his  book  con' 
eludes  with  a  quotation  from  a  German  pro' 
fessor  who  recently  visited  the  United  States: 
‘Twenty  years  ago,  it  took  three  years  to  de- 
cide  the  Americans  to  join  the  alliance  againA 
us;  today  it  would  not  take  three  months, 
perhaps  not  three  weeks,  possibly  not  more 
than  a  few  hours,”  with  the  author’s  own 
inference  as  his  farewell  phrase:  “Such  an 
attitude  throughout  the  world  is  certainly 
dangerous  for  an  ‘eternal  Reich’.” — Without 
any  reference  to  its  discouraging  general  con' 
elusions,  the  book  is  valuable  for  its  penetra' 
ting  glimpses  of  public  life  in  Germany,  and 
for  its  skilful  portraits  (spiritual  portraits,  not 
physical),  of  the  German  leaders. — R.  T.  H. 

0  Maurice  Thorez.  La  mission  de  la  France 
dans  le  monde.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales 
Internationales.  1938.  152  pages.  12  francs. 
—Thorez,  Secretary  General  of  the  French 
(^mmuni^  Party,  has  expressed  without 
any  coyness  his  willingness  to  become  a 
member  of  a  French  CJovernment.  In  this 
Report,  presented  to  the  Convention  of 
the  Party  in  December  1937,  he  evidently 
does  his  be^  to  be  reassuring.  The  sabotage 
of  democracies  by  the  Communi^s  has 
been  one  of  the  major  disa^ers  of  the  Po^' 
War  Period.  They  do  not  profess  to  be 
penitent:  parties  are  seldom  capable  of  such 
(suicidal)  courage.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
radically  altered  their  course:  the  fear  of 
Hitler  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  They 
try  to  convince  the  French  Kulak  that  he  is 
going  to  be  liquidated  with  all  possible  gentle' 
ness  and  without  shedding  of  blood.  They  ex' 
tend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  Catholics.  They  no 
longer  encourage  rebellion  in  the  Colonies, 
but  only  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the. 
natives.  They  are  almost  as  Fabian  as  Lord 
Passbeld  himself.  Their  motto  is  Hooverian: 
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“Liberty  and  Progress!”  They  are  sending 
forth  a  call  for  all  Frenchmen  to  unite;  all 
parties  desire  that  the  Nation  be  united  in 
spirit — provided  some  other  party  be  excluded 
from  the  Sacred  Union.  On  the  whole,  their 
new  attitude  makes  it  easier  for  the  Radicals 
to  carry  out  their  policy:  “No  enemy  on  the 
Left!” 

Naturally,  they  send  a  message  of  sympathy 
to  Soviet  Russia;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
their  policy  is  no  longer  dieftated  from  Mos' 
cow.  In  foreign  affairs,  they  alone  in  France 
are  defending  ^ri(k  international  law,  the 
right  of  a  country  to  assiA  a  legitimate  and 
friendly  government.  I  am  veering  to  the 
opinion  of  Robert  Dell  that  they  alone,  in 
this  respedt,  are  the  true  French  patriots. 
The  whole  report,  without  being  a  ma^erly 
document,  is  very  able.  When  Thorez  becomes 
an  Excellency,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  France  will  immediately  collapse.  He  is 
not  quite  of  the  intelledtual  <tature  of  Jaures 
or  Blum;  but  he  seems  a  far  more  sub^antial 
and  responsible  man  than  Rene  Viviani. 

The  book  closes  with  the  cry:  “Vive  la 
France  libre,  forte  et  heureuse,  fidele  a  sa  miV 
sion  de  progres,  de  liberte  et  de  paix!”  Un' 
impeachable  sentiments,  to  which  every 
American  mu^  say:  Amen! — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Roger  Chauvire.  Le  Secret  de  Marie 
Stuart.  Paris.  Armand  Clolin.  1937-  317 
pages.  30  francs. — Weighing  the  pros  and 
contras  which  have  accumulated  oa  the  case 
of  Mary  Stuart  during  the  pa^  350  years, 
M.  Chauvire  in  this  ma^erly  survey  throws 
new  light  on  the  various  angles  of  the  C^een 
of  Scots’  ^ormy  career.  He  concludes  that 
Mary  was  neither  the  murderous  harlot 
painted  by  her  enemies  nor  the  pious  martyr 
for  her  faith  imagined  by  her  apologias.  She 
was  a  woman  with  a  quite  normal  suscepti' 
bility  to  the  blandishments  of  such  designing 
lovers  as  Darnley  and  Bothwell.  Above  all, 
she  was  a  woman  of  proud  courage  and  honor 
who  fought  to  the  end  again^  overwhelming 
odds.  From  the  moment  she  landed  in  Scot' 
land  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
triple  enmity  of  Elizabeth,  the  Reformation, 
and  the  scheming  Scottish  lords  had  maneu' 
vered  her  to  the  executioner’s  block. 

As  for  the  charges  that  Mary  was  guilty  of 
adulterous  relations  with  Riccio,  and  later 
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with  Bothwell  prior  to  her  alleged  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  M.  Chauvire  proves 
that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  support 
them  outside  of  the  dubious  Casket  Letters 
and  the  patently  spurious  te^imony  compiled 
by  Buchanan,  Lennox  and  others.  Even  Wab 
singham’s  charge  that  Mary  was  the  in^igator 
of  Babington’s  plot  to  assassinate  Elizabeth 
had  no  solid  proof  to  su^ain  it;  yet  it  was  on 
this  charge  that  Mary  was  condemned  to 
death. 

With  its  admirably  objective  approach, 
incisive  ^yle  and  wealth  of  documentation, 
this  work  con^itutes  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  places  M. 
Chauvire  in  the  upper  ^ratum  of  contempo 
rary  hi^oriographers. — James  A.  Gilboy. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Erich  Kahler.  Der  Deutsche  CharaJ{ter 
in  der  Geschichte  Europas.  (Volume  I). 
Zurich.  Europa-Verlag.  1937-  695  pages.  18 
Swiss  francs. — Holderlin’s  loving  indictment 
of  the  German  character  in  the  famous  second' 
from'la^  chapter  of  Hyperion  mu^  have 
served  as  guiding  po^  for  Kahler’s  monu' 
mental  hi^ory  of  German  civilization.  Kahler, 
like  Holderlin,  accepts  the  traditional  German 
ideals  of  leadership,  honor,  loyalty,  rooted' 
ness  in  blood  and  soil,  organic  integration.  He 
even  adopts  the  notion  of  the  Teuton  as  a 
race  apart;  but  he  finds  that  the  Germans 
praise,  yet  lack  themselves,  precisely  those 
natural  virtues  which  other  peoples  can  afford 
to  discount  because  they  are  endowed  with 
them  to  begin  with.  In  Kahler 's  view,  German 
society  is  decidedly  not  the  producft  of  organic 
growth.  Beginning  as  a  motley  collecftion  of 
f(X)tless  self'seekers  who  were  in  each  others’ 
way,  the  Germans  resorted  to  mechanical 
regimentation  as  a  means  of  indulging  collec- 
tively  and  vicariously  in  that  which  proved 
unattainable  for  the  individual,  lu^  of  co 
ercive  power.  The  glorious  visions  of  German 
art,  music,  and  poetry  are  mere  compensatory 
day'dreams  across  a  void,  unequaled  in  scop)e 
and  depth  but  entirely  inoperative,  whether 
they  happen  to  command  nominal  respecft  or 
not. 

This  book  is  itself  a  work  of  spontaneous 
art,  written  in  a  language  so  vigorous,  unpre- 
tentious  and  resilient  as  would  have  delighted 
old  Herder's  critical  ear.  Short  shrift  will  be 
given  to  Kahler’s  brand  of  inverted  patriotism, 

I  take  it;  but  let  us  remember  how  painfully 
Herder  himself  vacillated  between  national' 
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i^ic  considerations  of  “Kulturpolitik”  and  dit 
extra-tribal  concerns  of  enlightened  human^ 
tarianism. — Frederic^  L.  Pfeiffer.  University 
of  Minnesota. 

•  Andre  Ribard.  La  France,  hiftoire  d’un 
peuple.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Intemj' 
tionales.  1938.  368  pages.  20  francs. — Sensible, 
well-written,  partisan.  Every  form  of  denwc 
racy  or  even  of  socialism  that  is  not  pure 
Marxism  is  Error;  Marxism  is  absolute  and 
permament  truth.  Rather  less  disSlorting  thai) 
Dimier,  Gaxotte,  Bainville  on  the  other  side; 
and  hardly  more  warped  than  the  ^Standard 
bourgeois  text-books.  We  have  not  yet  “die 
verdidt  of  History”  about  the  Cain-Abei 
affair;  but  I  wish  Montaigne,  Voltaire  and 
Renan  were  made  compulsory  reading  for  al 
would-be  French  hisStorians. 

The  influence  of  the  la^  two  years  is 
visible  in  the  concluding  chapters.  The  au- 
thor  is  no  longer  quite  so  Pro-German  as  the 
orthodox  Sociali^s  were  for  nearly  two 
decades;  he  is  a  little  more  willing  to  admit  the 
cooperation  of  Communi^s  with  mere  Re^ 
formic  Sociali^  and  even  with  Radical  Repub 
licans:  he  is  a  little  less  eager  to  “set  free" 
the  colonial  peoples,  so  that  they  might  be 
taken  over  by  Italy  or  Germany.  He  is. 
throughout  the  book,  consi^ently  Angb 
phobe;  he  is,  in  this  respedl,  the  heir  of 
Napoleon.  A  very  natural  tradition,  after  all; 
for  France  has  suffered  even  more  at  the  hands 
of  England,  in  the  course  of  three  different 
Hundred  Years’  Wars,  than  Germany  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  France,  in  the  days 
of  French  “greatness.’’  But  M.  Ribard  makes 
“The  City’’  the  source  of  all  evil.  If  he  read 
the  City  papers,  and  particularly  the  Ecm 
omift,  he  would  find  that  the  city  is  not  such 
a  horrific  charadter.  The  danger  comes  ffoin 
the  Junker  spirit,  which,  both  in  Germany  and 
in  England,  is  not  at  all  identical  with  “modem 
capitalism.’’  Another  oddity  is  the  author's 
admiration  for  the  romantic,  muddle-headed 
insurredlioni^  Blanqui,  who  was  hardly  a 
socially  at  all. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  J.  Tchemoff.  Dans  le  Creuset  des  Civile 
sations.  IV:  Des  Prodromes  du  Bolche- 
visme  d  une  Societe  des  T^ations.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1938.  360  pages.  30  francs. — In  this  fourth 
volume  of  his  memoirs,  a  Russian  Jew,  living 
as  an  emigre  in  Paris  since  1892,  has  set  forth 
some  intereAing  impressions  and  recollec' 
tions  of  the  varied  elements  in  the  pre-War 
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Russian  emigrant  colony  in  Paris.  He  was  per' 
sonally  acquainted  with  moist  of  the  men 
deitined  to  play  an  a(ftive  part  in  the  Russian 
revolutions  of  1905  and  1917-  He  has  also 
read  widely  in  the  revolutionary  memoirs  and 
journals  which  flowed  more  or  less  clandes' 
tinely  from  their  pens.  It  is  this  diredl  personal 
knowledge  which  gives  his  book  value  to  those 
who  do  not  read  Russian. 

In  the  fir^  half  of  his  volume  he  analyzes 
the  ideas  and  personalities  of  the  men  who 
made  up  the  Social  Revolutionary,  Social 
Democratic  (Bolshevik  and  Menshevik),  and 
Cadet  Parties.  He  himself  belonged  to  the 
fir^  group,  and  gave  it  advice  which  was  not 
always  wise — a  fac!l  of  course  which  he  omits 
to  mention.  He  is  also  inclined  to  belittle 
and  criticize  Lenin  and  the  famous  leaders  who 
were  to  triumph  in  1917  and  the  following 
years.  He  does,  however,  give  Lenin  the  credit 
for  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  for  his  taAical 
wisdom  in  building  up  what  Tchernoff  calls 
a  Bolshevik  General  Staff — a  group  of  disci' 
plined  followers  who  believed  in  Lenin’s  doc' 
trine  that  Marx’s  hi^orical  materialism  and 
“cconomism”  was  not  sufficient;  that  for 
success  there  mu^  be  a  welLorganized  dicta- 
torship  with  a  revolutionary  bureaucracy 
which  would  know  how  to  use  physical  force 
at  the  opportune  moment.  The  tragic  weak' 
ness  of  Milyukov  and  the  Cadets  lay,  he 
thinks,  partly  in  the  fadt  that  they  had  lived 
so  much  in  exile  that  they  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment  in  Russia  itself,  and  partly  in  the  fadt 
that  the  Cadets  comprised  elements  which 
were  too  diverse  for  coherent  discipline  and 
unity  of  purpose  and  adlion.  In  connection 
with  each  group  he  gives  intere^ing  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  more  important 
leaders. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  volume  he  becomes 
more  autobiographical.  He  relates  with  some 
selfcomplacency  how  he  rose  steadily  to  an 
influential  place  in  the  French  legal  profes- 
sion  by  specializing  in  criminal  law  as  it 
related  to  ^ock  market  dealings  and  financial 
manipulations.  Then  he  passes  on  to  the  tribu- 
lations  of  his  own  poor  health,  the  love  affairs 
of  his  friends,  the  Turgeniev  Library  in  Paris, 
and  finally  arrives,  as  his  sub-title  indicates, 
at  Judies  which  he  made  in  connection  with 
the  founding  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
observations  on  Daniel  Webber  and  James 
Monroe.  Like  many  Russian  writers,  he  is  in- 
dined  to  be  somewhat  rambling  and  long' 
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winded,  but  ^udents  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion  and  the  French  legal  profession  will  find 
much  of  intere^  in  his  pages. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

PHILOSOPHY 

•  Willy  Hellpach.  Schopferische  Unver' 
nunft?  Rolle  und  Grenze  des  Irrationa- 

len  in  der  Wissenschaft.  Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner. 
1937-  72  pages.  2.20  marks. — If  the  value  and 
function  of  the  irrational  in  science  fail  of  due 
recognition,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Plato 
(cf.  his  treatment  in  the  Philebus  of  the  logical 
and  alogical  elements  in  the  various  “sciences”) 
or  of  the  Heidelberg  psychologic’s  welfor- 
ganized  and  -indexed  analysis  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  rational  and  irrational  factors 
in  modern  science.  Doing  full  juCice  to  the 
latter,  and  documenting  the  position  taken 
with  a  wealth  of  intereCing  scientific  inCance, 
this  meaty  brochure  answers  the  title  queCion 
with  a  resounding  “Yea.” 

In  scientific  prexedure  and  discovery,  the 
author  diCinguishes  five  interpenetrating  com¬ 
ponents:  two  irrational  elements  (unleam- 
able),  two  rational,  and  one  pragmatic  com¬ 
bination  of  these.  (1)  From  the  indispensable 
“motherwater”  of  unremitting,  Crenuous, 
reflecltive  toil  may  (or  may  not)  cryCallize 
(2)  a  quasi-daemonic  “hunch”,  the  new,  signi¬ 
ficant,  creative  factor,  itself  also  determined 
by  and  reflecting  (3)  the  contemporary  Welt- 
betrachtungsweise  of  the  researcher  and  his 
own  personal  drives  and  motivations  of  what¬ 
ever  kind.  (4)  But  rational  again,  in  obedience 
to  the  demands  of  empirical  and  rational  accu¬ 
racy,  muC  be  the  scientific  exposition  and 
demon^ration  (although  here  tex)  “die  Dar- 
^ellung  einer  Ganzheit  i^  ein  Geschenk  des 
Unbewus^en”).  (5)  Irrational  elements  play 
a  part  in  the  creative  application  of  scientific 
findings,  but  the  “success”  of  such  application 
itself  depends  upon  adherence  to  ^ridtly  ra¬ 
tional  procedure.  Professor  Hellpach  possesses 
the  ability  to  draw  illuminating  and  sugge^ive 
di^inAions. — Paul  F.  Lauben^ein.  Connec¬ 
ticut  College. 

•  Karl  Jaspers.  Descartes  und  die  PhilosO' 
phie.  Berlin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1937. 

104  pages. — For  the  third  centenary  of  Des¬ 
cartes  there  were  several  books  in  German 
dealing  with  Descartes  and  his  importance  for 
philosophy  and  general  culture.  Husserl  drew 
the  line  from  Descartes  to  his  own  phenome- 
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nological  “reduAion  of  experience,”  another 
book  of  his  dealt  with  Descartes  and  the  prob' 
lem  of  rationalism  as  a  hi^orical  force,  and 
a  third  contra^ed  the  French  mind,  as  ex' 
emplified  in  Descartes,  with  the  German  mind 
as  manifested  in  the  anti-Cartesian  German 
philosophy.  The  present  essay  of  Jaspers  is 
brief  but  very  concentrated  and  weighty.  It 
shows  that  Descartes  Started  on  roads  which 
lead  nowhere.  In  his  “method”  genuine 
philosophical  motives  were  mingled  with 
quantitative,  scientific  ones  and  in  his  meta- 
physics  his  infinitely  suggestive  discovery  of 
“being”  in  “I  think”  was  paralyzed  by  the 
narrow  conception  of  that  “thinking.”  Jas' 
pers  shows,  that  for  those  reasons,  the  per- 
sonal  withdrawal  of  Descartes  from  life  and 
history  and  his  submissive  dogmatism  were 
adequate  expressions  of  the  inadequacies  of 
his  philosophical  principles;  and  that  the  blind 
alley  of  modem  “scientism”  is  due  to  Car¬ 
tesian  errors.  Jaspers'  book  is  infinitely  sug¬ 
gestive  and  demands  many  readings.  The 
author  signs  as  “professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Heidelberg.”  That  was  1937-  Today  he  is 
reported  to  be  in  Holland. — Gustav  Muller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

LITERATURE 

•  Andre  Fontaine.  Verlaine,  Homme  de 
Lettres.  Paris.  Delagrave.  1937- 144  pages. 
20  francs. — To  the  lengthy  list  of  recently 
published  works  on  Verlaine  is  added  this 
important  Study,  in  limited  edition,  by  the 
author  of  Genie  de  Rimbaud.  Objectively  Fon¬ 
taine  has  examined  thoroughly  the  Corres' 
pondance  and  other  writings  of  Verlaine  which 
have  appeared  only  recently,  and  which,  he 
States,  have  been  neglected  with  the  result 
that  legends  concerning  Verlaine  have  re¬ 
mained  unexploded.  To  Fontaine,  Verlaine 
is  above  all  a  man  of  letters,  in  the  sense  that 
he  was  not,  as  is  generally  accepted,  “an  un¬ 
fortunate  incapable  of  tearing  himself  away 
from  his  deStiny,  and  who  never  thought  of 
money  or  glory,”  but  rather  a  poet,  the  secret 
of  whose  production  was  his  ambition,  his 
ability  to  defend  his  own  interests,  and  his 
skill  in  maneuvers  in  literary  circles.  Taking 
his  clues  largely  from  the  posthumous  works, 
Fontaine  maintains  that  Verlaine  had  a  con¬ 
stant  care  leSt  some  of  his  writings  be  lost, 
a  real  ambition  to  turn  his  poems  to  account 
to  assure  his  livelihood  and  fame,  and  a  sort 
of  knavery  in  manipulating  his  friends  and  his 


readers  and  in  presenting  himself  always  * 
the  most  favorable  light  possible.  Fontaia 
examines  the  poet's  career  from  the  earliei 
school-boy  efforts  to  his  death,  finding  littlt 
naivete,  little  sincerity,  little  genius  in  thetn* 
sense  of  the  word,  but  much  talent.  Whethe 
or  not  the  reader  accepts  all  the  findings, 
he  will  find  abundant  food  for  reflection  in 
this  carefully  prepared  work. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Willi  A.  Koch.  Brief e  deutscher  Rotruts- 
tiller.  Leipzig.  Dieterich.  1938.  598  pages, 
4.80  marks. — An  uncommon  amount  of  val¬ 
uable  material  has  been  squeezed  into  this 
plump  little  book.  There  are  125  letters  froic 
the  old  Berlin-Jena  group  of  Romanticists  and 
137  from  the  young  Heidelberg  coterie.  A 
very  few  of  them  are  short  but  the  majority 
run  to  many  pages  and  thousands  of  words. 
There  is  also  an  illuminating  introduction  of 
23  pages,  an  index  of  names  and  subjects, 
a  table  of  important  events  in  the  genera! 
development  of  Romanticism  from  Friedridi 
Schlegel's  meeting  with  Novalis  in  1792  to  the 
calling  to  Berlin  of  Cornelius,  Tieck  and  tht 
Grimms  by  Fr.  William  IV  in  1841.  There  isan 
index  of  the  senders  and  receivers,  there  art 
sixteen  full-page  illustrations,  and  there  art 
copious  notes.  And,  as  if  to  justify  this  edition, 
there  is  a  bibliography  of  33  volumes  or  sets  of 
letters  written  by  individual  Romanticist, 
and  already  published. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  a  great 
amount  of  matter  to  be  set  forth  in  598  pages, 
each  page  only  4x6  and  thirteen-sixteenths 
inches.  This  suggests  the  book's  one  defed: 
the  margins  are  so  small  that  the  lines  run  deep 
down  into  the  center  Stitching  and  hinder  easy 
reading.  But  otherwise  this  is  the  beSt  edition 
of  Romantic  correspxindence  the  world  has 
thus  far  had. 

The  letters  of  the  first  part  begin  with 
Caroline's  to  Luise  Gotter,  July  9,  1784, 
telling  of  her  marriage  with  Bohmer  and  mani¬ 
festly  chosen  because  it  gives  the  first  signifi¬ 
cant  sign  of  a  breaking  away  from  eighteenth 
century  rococo.  The  first  part  closes  with 
Tieck's  letter  to  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  telling  him 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  Friedrich,  written 
January  13,  1829. 

The  second  part  begins  with  Clemens 
Brentano's  letter  to  Bettina  and  closes  with 
one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  that  of  Peter 
Cornelius  to  Joseph  Gorres  in  which  Corne¬ 
lius  described  the  then  non-reassuring  Status 
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more  art,  more  sympathy  for  art,  and  more  help 
to  those  who  might  create  art. 

In  between  these  dates  lies  as  informative 
a  series  of  letters,  for  the  ^udent  of  German 
Romanticism,  as  could  he  fancied  by  an 
intere^ed  dreamer  or  li^ed  by  a  cautious 
editor.  Nothing  of  worth  is  omitted.  We  read 
why  men  became  converts  to  Catholicism  and 
women  opened  salons.  Why  the  patriots  ^ud- 
ied  politics  and  the  philosophers  metaphysics. 
The  letter  of  Zacharias  Werner  to  Iffland, 
June  15,  1805,  on  the  dramatic  situation,  from 
the  Greeks  to  Schiller,  is  an  essay  of  unusual 
brilliance.  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  explanation  of 
his  attempt  to  write  a  new  Bible  throws  bright 
light  on  the  older  group;  Novalis’s  intention 
to  become  a  soldier,  and  his  reasons,  illumine 
greatly  the  creator  of  the  blue  flower. 

The  main  value  of  the  letters  is  to  be  found, 
however,  in  three  factors  or  ways :  They  illus¬ 
trate  the  tremendous  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  young  Romantici^s,  they  revive 
a  number  of  hitherto  obscure  or  forgotten  per¬ 
sonages  that  played  key  roles  in  their  day, 
and  they  rout  forever  the  common  notion  that 
these  Romanticiists  were  merely  a  band  of 
visionaries,  Grangers  to  the  problems  of  the 
present,  seekers  after  Utopias  of  their  own  in 
some  no-king's-land.  They  were  in  truth 
rigidly  serious,  rather  practical,  and  concerned 
primarily  with  building  up  a  more  spiritual 
Germany.  To  read  their  letters  is  enheartening; 
not  to  read  them  is  to  come  by  erroneous 
ideas  concerning  their  creative  efforts. — Allen 
W.  Porterfield.  We^  Virginia  University. 

•  Maxim  Newmark.  Otto  Brahm,  the 
Man  and  the  Critic.  New  York.  G. 
E.  Stechert.  1938.  213  pages. — The  rise 
of  Naturalism  found  its  first  pioneer  theatre 
dire(flor  in  Antoine  at  the  Theatre  Libre 
in  Paris  and  its  firSt  creative  critic  in  the 
sense  of  animateur  in  Otto  Brahm.  More 
articulate  than  Antoine  and  heir  of  a  vital 
tradition  that  was  not,  to  be  sure,  unclut¬ 
tered  in  its  progress  but  which  went  back 
to  Lessing,  he  was  able  to  use  his  tremendous 
powers  of  critical  analysis  mixed  with  prac¬ 
tical  sense  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  younger 
European  writers  who  had  broken  with  the 
epigone  classical  drama,  among  them  Ibsen, 
Zola,  Hauptmann,  Tolstoi,  Sudermann,  Bjom- 
son,  Fulda,  Schnitzler  and  Max  Halbe. 

Otto  Brahm  was  born  on  February  5,  1856 
and  died  on  November  28,  1912.  His  literary 


ship  of  the  Freie  Biihne,  the  Deutsches 
Theater  and  the  Lessingtheater;  and  all  his 
life  he  was  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  the 
T^ation,  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  the  Franl(' 
furter  Zeitung,  the  Vossische  Zeitung  and  the 
magazine  he  founded,  Freie  Biihne  fiir  moder' 
nes  Leben,  now  known  as  the  ?{eue  Rund' 
schau.  Critically,  he  anticipated  Antoine  in 
many  espousals,  among  them  the  repertory  of 
the  troupe  led  by  Duke  Georg  of  Meiningen, 
which  had  adopted  the  realistic  technique  in 
theatrical  producftion. 

Brahm  Started  his  career  as  a  diligent  Student 
of  William  Scherer.  Germanist  and  historian  of 
literature  at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Strass- 
burg  and  Berlin.  As  Dr.  Newmark  succinctly 
puts  it:  “Scherer  attempted  to  apply  the  in¬ 
ductive  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  to 
research  in  linguistics  and  literature.”  Al¬ 
though  he  never  completely  shook  off  Scherer’s 
influence,  he  presently  came  to  see  that  a  litera¬ 
ry  product  was  more  than  the  sum  of  “its 
causative  and  developmental  elements.”  But 
the  method  aided  him  considerably  when  he 
rose  to  the  defense  of  Zola,  Tolstoi  and  Haupt¬ 
mann.  He  was  compelled,  oddly  enough,  to 
Start  with  the  esthetic  and  emotional  impact 
of  the  work  as  a  whole  and,  with  that  as 
critical  foothold,  to  grope  his  way  back  to 
“the  causative  and  developmental  elements” 
— the  well-known  detective  system  of  Scherer 
that  ferreted  out  (again  I  quote  Dr.  New¬ 
mark)  “related  motifs,  literature  types,  char¬ 
acters,  plots,  sentence  and  verse  Structures, 
rhyme  and  vocabulary  idiosyncrasies.”  The 
gaping  defects  of  this  method  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism — for  to  Brahm  drama  was  always  a  form 
of  literature — are  excellently  summed  up  by 
the  author  of  the  present  brochure  as  follows: 

“Since  the  idea,  as  in  science,  was  to  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  until  all  the  faCts  had  been  col¬ 
lected,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts  became  such  an  infinite  process, 
that  it  easily  seemed  an  end  in  itself;  and  final 
judgments  were  indefinitely  po^poned.” 

Otto  Brahm,  critic  and  theatre  director, 
remains  the  greater  single  precipitating  force 
in  the  modern  theatre:  Antoine,  Stanislavski, 
Reicher  and  Reinhardt  were  profoundly  in¬ 
debted  to  him.  He  laid  many  e^hetic  gho^s, 
mainly  classical  re^riCtions  based  on  tight 
theory;  but  his  own  theories  of  naturalism  in 
drama,  in  direction,  scene  design  and  acting 
are  ju^  as  valid  today  as  fifty  years  ago  when 
Ibsen  and  Hauptmann  needed  ^urdy  defenders 
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again^  the  shuddering  cries  of  outraged 
classici^s.  Dr.  Newmark  has  presented  Brahm 
in  all  his  protean  phases;  he  has  not  neglected 
the  contagious  warmth  of  the  living  man 
which  won  him  Fontane  as  a  good  friend;  and 
he  has,  above  all,  produced  a  monograph  that 
is  a  simulating  experience  not  only  for  the 
scholar,  but  also  for  the  working  literary  and 
dramatic  critic.  If  Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan 
and  Mr.  John  Mason  Brown,  I  venture  to 
say,  were  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  Dr.  New- 
mark's  Sudy,  they  might  find  themselves 
benefited;  they  might  even  change  their 
approach  toward  certain  plays.  For  example, 
the  Living  T^ewspapcr,  perhaps  the  only  fresh 
contribution  to  the  theatre  in  a  hundred  years, 
originated  by  the  Federal  Theatre,  would  take 
on  new  and  important  meaning  for  them. — 
Pierre  Loving.  New  York  City. 

•  Walter  F.  Schirmer.  Geschichte  der  eng' 
lischen  Literatur.  Halle  (Saale).  Max 
Niemeyer.  1937.  679  pages.  18  and  20  marks. 
— The  writer  of  a  single  volume  hiSory  of  any 
literature,  even  when  his  book  approaches  700 
pages,  is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  He  may  attain 
reasonable  completeness  by  giving  brief  passing 
sentences  to  many  writers  and  titles,  or  he 
may  omit  the  many  and  concentrate  on  the 
few,  either  as  especially  typical  or  especially 
excellent,  and  give  his  reader  a  full  and  effec- 
tive  introduction  to  these  men  and  their 
periods.  Both  approaches  arc  valuable;  the 
one  results  in  heavy  bibliographical  organiza' 
tions  of  great  worth  as  reference  books,  the 
other  in  integrated  readable  work  which  may 
contribute  fully  as  much  to  the  vital  under' 
landing  of  th^  literature  as  do  the  volumes 
of  names,  titles,  and  dates  which,  from  space 
limitations,  mu^  be  thinly  dogmatic  in  inter- 
pretation.  The  bibliographical  colledtion  will 
prove  useful  to  ^udents  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  subjedl  who  need  but  a  general  sen¬ 
tence  to  recall  the  details.  The  typical  sample 
volume  will  undoubtedly  be  of  more  use  to 
the  new-comer  who  needs  a  simplifying  guide. 

Professor  Schirmer  in  his  Geschichte  der 
englischen  Literatur  has  tried  for  the  virtues 
of  both  methods,  and  with  something  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Yet  the  German  virtue  of  thoroughness  is 
so  heavy  upon  him  that  his  passion  for  in- 
elusiveness  has  occasionally  nosed  out  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  values.  In  the  end  his  work  turns  out 
a  vaA  colledtion  of  bibliographical  erudition, 
often  with  almo^  as  much  attention  to  the 
passing  and  ephemeral  as  to  the  permanent 
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and  universal,  and  not  always  with  the  necej  | 
sary  guide  signs  to  tell  an  unfamiliar  reader  1  ' 
which  is  which.  To  balance  this  defed.  In  ‘  t 
depidls  our  English  writers,  both  great  and  t  ^ 
small,  as  the  outgrowth  and  expression  of  the  j  ‘ 
thought'istrucftures,  economic,  social,  religious,  j  ' 
and  political,  of  their  periods,  and  not  as  i»  |  • 
lated  flowers  in  an  artificial  belle-lettriiic :  ' 
garden.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  ' 

The  treatment  of  the  times  to  and  through 
the  Elizabethans  seems  both  fuller  and  better  j 
than  that  of  the  times  this  side  of  the  Re^. ' 
tion.  As  may  be  expedled  in  a  work  of  such  j 
scope  a  few  errors  have  crept  in,  indiatw  1 
usually  of  error  in  proof-reading  rather  than  j 
in  scholarship.  For  in^ance,  the  date  of  the 
royal  patents  for  the  Re^oration  theaters  is 
given  as  1662  in^ead  of  1660. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  and  convenient 
repository  of  an  unbelievable  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  sane  and  scholarly,  and  one  loob 
in  vain  for  any  di^ortions  of  facets  to  fit  pre¬ 
conceived  theories. — Edward  Murray  Cldii[. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  V.  V.  Stasov.  Izbrannyie  sochineniya.  I: 

Obzory,  VySlavl{i,  Polemil^a.  Moskva- 

Leningrad.  Iskus^vo.  1937-  862  pages.  18 
rubles. — Stasov  (1824-1906)  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  Russia’s  intelleiftual  and  arti^ic  life, 

A  personal  friend  of  nearly  all  contemporary 
creative  Russians,  fromTol^oy  to  Gorky,  from 
Brullov  to  Repin,  Stasov  was  primarily  an  art  . 
critic.  As  such  he  was  vehement  and  intran-  r 
sigeant;  “he  always  seemed  drunk  with  love 
for  art,”  as  Gorky  observes  in  the  brief  note  [ 
which  follows  the  introduction.  This  is  the 
fir^  volume  of  Stasov’s  selected  essays  and 
monographs.  One  reads  it  with  unabating 
intere^,  even  though  the  issues  discussed  are 
often  plusquamperfedlum.  Stasov  is  never  dull, 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  His  essays 
throb  with  life  and  invariably  hurl  challenges, 
now  at  the  official  Academy  of  Arts,  now  at 
the  Decadents,  a  label  which  he  applies  rather 
broadly  and  always  negatively.  His  moS 
valuable  essays  are  those  on  Brullov,  Ivanov, 
and  Repin,  and  one  on  the  analogy  between 
the  painter  Perov  and  the  composer  Mussorg- 
sky. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cab' 
fomia. 

FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

•  Alberto  Albertini.  Creso.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1937.  428  pages.  18  lire. — Of 
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Sophoclean  scope  is  this  moving  account  of 
that  almo^  legendary  and  fated  monarch, 
Croesus.  Accompanied  by  the  faithful  ex'slave 
and  philosopher  of  common  sense,  Aesop,  he 
is  forced  to  quit  his  resplendent  halls  ^ill 
echoing  with  long  philosophical  discussions 
with  Salon,  Taletes  and  a  charming  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  to  follow  Cyrus  as  an  honored 
captive  and  counsellor.  In  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations  he  becomes  attached  to  a 
Magian  prie^  and  in  Babylon  he  discusses 
Holy  Writ  with  the  supposed  author  of  Job. 

When  young  Cambyses,  the  mad  tyrant, 
succeeds  his  enlightened  father,  Croesus  finds 
his  position  intolerable,  yet  he  philosophically 
decides  to  continue  with  Aesop  and  O^ane, 
the  Magian.  But  his  fated  end  draws  near. 
He  witnesses  the  cruel  death  by  poison  of 
Egypt's  la^  pharaoh  at  the  command  of  Cam- 
byses,  and  his  own  death  and  that  of  Aesop 
are  accomplished  where  they  have  fallen  from 
exhau^ion  during  the  futile  flight  across  the 
desert,  two  old  men  alone  and  exposed  in  the 
freezing  desert  night. 

The  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  Orient 
flow  uninterruptedly  through  this  compadt 
volume,  making  it  a  continuous  ^ream  of 
fecund  ideas.  But  over  and  above  ideas  is  the 
rich  and  illuminating  personality  of  Croesus, 
supplemented  by  the  wise  and  friendly  Aesop. 
The  mellowness  of  Albertini’s  profound  yet 
tempered  scholarship  encourages  the  reader  to 
ignore  the  author’s  care  for  hi^rical  authen' 
ticity  and  lose  himself  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  philosophy  and  living  which  became  the 
fount  of  Occidental  thought  following  the 
sixth  century  B.  C. — R.  W.  Baldner.  North' 
we^m  University. 

•  Adolfo.  Bonomo  Benincasa.  Roma.  For' 
miggini.  1937.  326  pages.  10  lire. — It  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  talented  author 
of  this  tale  has  selected  the  pseudonym  of 
Adolfo.  He  has  chosen  a  tone  similar  in  some 
respedls  to  that  of  the  Furioso.  But  here,  the 
que^t  is  not  that  of  an  Adolfo,  aAride  a  hippo' 
griff,  searching  for  the  phial  containing  Or' 
lando's  wits,  but  rather  that  of  a  pair  of 
provincials  on  tour  seeking  wordly  wisdom. 

Bonomo  Benincasa,  a  man  with  a  significant 
name,  and  his  friend  Prospero,  who  is  a  sort 
of  Sancho  to  the  quixotic  hero,  set  out  on  a 
long  trip  from  meridional  Villatassata  (earlier 
Villafranca)  as  winners  of  a  guessing'conte^ 
and  the  gue^s  of  a  tuna'fish  canning  company. 
Their  naivete  and  ignorance,  though  they  have 


a  certain  coarse  common  sense  which  even' 
tually  comes  to  light,  form  the  sub^ance  for 
the  amusing  incidents  of  the  early  part  of  the 
book  of  their  travels. 

The  author  is  a  born  ^ory'teller,  a  con' 
templative,  deliberate  individual,  reminiscent 
of  the  novellatori  and  narrative  poets  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Without  ha^e.  in  periodic, 
well'balanced,  rhythmical  sentences,  through 
which  filters  a  constant  ^rain  of  quaint  wit 
and  very  light,  unmalicious  irony,  he  spins  his 
yarn  with  a  sort  of  bent  toward  mock  heroics. 
The  importance  of  trivial  things  in  life  is  ex' 
aggerated  with  good  comic  effedt  and  under' 
^tement  is  likewise  used  to  good  advantage. 

For  a  time,  the  comic  element  seems  over' 
done  and  the  simplicity  of  the  two  principal 
charadters  becomes  almo^  too  improbable. 
But  at  this  point  one  begins  to  feel  a  philo' 
sophical  tendency  developing  and  soon  BonO' 
mo  has  turned  into  a  kind  of  saddened  but 
cha^ened  Candide  with  doubts  as  to  the 
expediency  of  humanitarianism,  but  with 
hopes  that  all  its  benefits  be  not  vain  and  a 
desire  to  be  a  humanitarian  in  spite  of  every' 
thing.  His  conclusion  is  a  more  hopeful  “Cul' 
tivons  notre  jardin.” 

As  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  mo^  intere^ing 
novels  for  the  contemplative  reader  that  has 
come  from  Italy  in  a  long  time.  Its  content  is 
a  subjedt  that  never  grows  old,  framed  in 
impeccable  ^yle  and  perfectly  appropriate 
form.  It  is  rumored  that  this  romanzo  urruy 
riftico  may  one  day  be  included  in  the  Classici 
del  Ridere.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so 
rewarded. — George  B.  Raser.  University  of 
Roche^er. 

•  Robert  Brasillach.  Comme  le  Temps 
passe.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  392  pages.  20 
francs. — Endowed  with  a  rich  imagination 
and  a  poetic  touch,  Brasillach  has  produced 
something  di^indtive  in  this  long  novel,  made 
up  of  six  separate  and  complete  episodes: 
idyllic  childhood  of  two  cousins  on  the  Island 
of  Majorca;  picaresque  novel  of  a  troop  of 
wandering  pioneers  in  the  motion  pidture  in' 
du^ry;  a  voluptuous  scene  from  the  life  of 
the  newly  married  couple;  temptation  of  the 
young  wife;  abandonment  of  wife  and  son  by 
the  husband;  life  at  the  front;  reconciliation 
after  years  of  separation.  The  protagoni^s 
move  in  an  indi^indt,  poetic  atmosphere,  los' 
ing,  however,  none  of  their  realism  thereby. 
The  experiences  of  Florence  and  Rene  serve 
as  a  medium  in  which  are  revealed  the  joys. 
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griefs,  passions,  and  emotions  of  mankind. 
The  6r^  episode.  La  Crhtion  du  Monde, 
reveals  unque^ioned  power  as  a  portrayer  of 
childhood:  La  T^uit  de  Tolede  is  an  entirely 
unique  piece  of  writing,  a  chapter  in  which 
is  recorded  to  the  minutest  detail,  yet  without 
a  semblance  of  coarseness,  not  one  night  of 
love,  but  a  single  embrace.  Subtlety  of  expres' 
sion,  richness  of  vocabulary,  vigorous  character 
portrayal  contribute  in  making  this  novel  Bra- 
sillach's  best  so  far. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Erich  Ebermayer.  Befreite  Hdnde.  Wien. 

Zsolnay.  1938.  335  pages,  6  marks. — 
Although  woman  has  fought  valiantly  for 
centuries  to  come  into  her  own  in  what  has 
been  dehnitely  a  man's  world,  she  has  really 
not  altered  the  fact  that  she  is  restricted  in 
many  ways  by  sex  and  by  her  dependency 
on  man  for  economic  support.  Ebermayer  be' 
lieves  that  economic  independence,  education 
and  inherent  force  of  character  only  can  enable 
woman  to  find  herself. 

All  the  characters  of  this  splendid  new  novel 
are  victims  of  circumstance.  Dvirthen,  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  a  Polish  servant,  tends 
sheep  and  does  rather  remarkable  wcxxl' 
carving.  When  but  seventeen  Diirthen  had 
been  seduced  by  a  Steward  of  the  estate  on 
which  she  is  employed,  and  has,  at  twenty- 
four,  a  six-year-old  son.  A  famous  sculptress, 
Kirsten,  visits  the  estate  with  Joachim,  the 
son  of  its  owner,  and  finds  a  small  carving 
that  Diirthen  has  loSt.  It  represents  a  woman 
with  bound  hands.  KirSten  is  deeply  impressed 
and  takes  the  young  woman  to  Berlin  as  her 
protegee  to  Study  sculpture  under  Wolfram, 
a  noted  artist.  Here  Diirthen  makes  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  and,  when  Joachim  falls  in  love 
with  her,  her  hands  are  entirely  freed  and  her 
art  hves  in  its  true  greatness.  KirSten,  how¬ 
ever,  is  embittered  by  jealousy,  much  as  was 
Grillparzer’s  Sappho,  and  sends  Diirthen  away. 
Diirthen  and  Joachim  know  almost  perfect 
companionship  as  they  travel  together,  but 
Joachim’s  father  will  not  consent  to  their 
marriage,  and  Joachim  is  Still  a  Student, 
dependent  on  an  allowance.  Diirthen  realizes 
that  they  can  never  overcome  the  scxial 
difficulties  presented  by  her  illegitimate  son 
and  the  Stigma  of  her  own  birth  and  her 
humble  origins,  and  sends  Joachim  away.  She 
returns  to  Wolfram  to  help  him  with  his 
work,  to  continue  her  own  career  and  to  be 
near  her  son. 


Ebermayer  is  one  of  the  most  promising  ci 
the  younger  German  writers.  His  outlook  ct 
life  is  entirely  sane  and  healthy,  his  world* 
not  tainted  by  war  or  the  imminence  of  war. 
there  is  no  universal  sickness.  He  is  a  robui 
optimist  in  that  he  sees  fairly  satisfacSorr 
solutions  to  difficulties  and  his  tragedies  art 
by  no  means  hopeless. — Mary  McKittri^ 
Harding  College,  Searcy,  Arkansas. 

•  Hans  Fallada.  Wolf  unter  Wolfen.  Ber 
lin.  Rowohlt.  1937-  2  volumes,  lix 
pages. — What  other  living  German  novelk 
shares  with  Fallada  the  power  to  grip  tk 
reader  on  the  first  page,  and  hold  him  unre' 
mittingly  through  1100  more?  This  is  in  every 
respecft  a  notable  book,  which  despite  its  bull 
had  sold  over  20,000  copies  in  three  montk 
after  it  was  publi.shed.  The  special  reason, 
perhaps,  is  that  it  draws  an  extraordinarily 
true  and  vivid  picture  of  those  terrible  mond* 
in  1923,  when  the  German  mark  became  de 
valuated  and  Germany  saw  people  rushing 
to  spend  their  money  before  ncxjn,  leSt  it  Iok 
half  its  purchasing  power  with  the  next  fit 
in  the  exchange  rate.  Millions  of  Germans 
who  lived  through  those  anguishing  days  wili 
relive  them  in  Fallada’s  pages  and  be  douHy 
conscious  of  their  deliverance. — AgainSt  tix 
background  of  this  re^less,  seething,  truly 
revolutionary  time,  Fallada  has  painted  in 
bold  relief  an  a^onishing  number  of  clcariy 
visualized,  completely  natural,  and  highly 
individual  characters;  foremo^  among  then 
his  title-hero  Wolf,  i.e.,  Wolfgang  Pagel, 
is  swept  away  from  his  Berlin  sweetheart 
Petra  Ledig,  “Peter,”  to  spend  many  agitated 
weeks  on  a  great  landed  e^ate,  find  himself, 
while  many  others  lose  themselves,  and  thus 
become  worthy  to  be  a  father  to  the  son  that 
Peter  has  borne  him  during  his  absence.  The 
separation  of  the  lovers  seemed  to  me  inad¬ 
equately  motivated;  but  Fallada  follows  a 
time-honored  novel  i^ic  pattern  here,  and  in 
the  end  the  reader  forgives  him,  since  the 
result  is  satisfying. — No  brief  summary  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  matter  packed  into  these 
closely  printed  pages.  But  perhaps  it  is  proper 
to  pass  on  a  bit  of  the  author’s  “Warnung  als 
Vorspruch:”  “.  .  .ein  Buch  von  siindigen, 
sinnlichen,  schwachen,  irrenden,  haltlosen 
Menschen,  von  Kindern  einer  zerfallenen, 
irren,  kranken  Zeit.  Aber  auch  von  einigen 
Aufrechten,  Mutigen,  Glaubigen.  Es  i^  alles 
in  allem  ein  Buch  fiir  in  jedem  Sinne  Erwach- 
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sene.” — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni' 

versity. 

•  Andre  Josset.  Les  Borgia.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 

1938. 168  pages.  15  francs. — The  present 

play  was  performed  for  the  fir^  time  at  the 
theatre  of  the  Vieux  Ck)lombier  (now  Rene 
Rocher)  on  November  12th,  1937-  It  deals 
with  the  Borgia  family,  a  filrange  growth  that 
could  only  appear  in  l6th  century  Italy,  when 
beauty  and  crime,  greatness  and  miseries  of 
all  kinds  were  woven  into  a  baffling  pattern 
that  bewitches  us  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Andre 
Josset  is  already  known  in  France  through 
a  preceding  play,  Elisabeth,  La  Femme  sans 
Homme,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
critics.  The  present  play  reaffirms  the  brib 
liant  qualities  of  the  author.  Monsieur  Josset 
has  recaptured  all  the  vivid  colors  and  the 
throbbing  passions  of  the  bloody  and  birring 
drama  that  the  Borgia  family  wrote  on  the 
pages  of  Italian  hi^ory.  While  recon^ruefting 
the  age  of  the  Borgia,  however,  he  presents 
the  thesis  of  the  innocence  of  Pope  Alexander, 
at  lea^  in  his  love  for  his  daughter  Lucrea’a. 
His  crimes  were  perpetrated  for  the  uncon- 
querable  love  that  he  bore  to  his  children, 
Osare  and  Lucrezia,  a  love  that  legend  has 
soiled  with  the  accusation  of  ince^.  The 
central  figure  of  the  play  is  Pope  Alexander, 
a  lonely  man  who  inspires  us  more  with  pity 
than  with  horror. — D.  Vittorini.  Univer' 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Adam  Kuckhoff.  Der  Deutsche  wn  Bayen' 
court.  Berh’n.  Rowohlt.  1937. 417  pages. — 

(Certain  novels  require  a  particular  sounding- 
board  to  achieve  the  full  resonance  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  apply 
to  this  very  well-written  book,  which  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  expatriate  whose 
adopted  country  gets  into  warfare  with  the 
land  of  his  birth.  Bernard  Sommer  has  become 
a  French  citizen  and  land  owner,  has  married  a 
French  wife  and  begotten  French  children, 
and  has  lived  for  23  years  in  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  French  environment.  The 
World  War  comes,  fir^  at  a  di^nce,  then 
rolling  closer,  until  it  finally  inve^s  the  quiet 
village  itself.  An  attra<ftive  map  of  the  di^rieft 
adorns  the  inside  cover.  Meanwhile,  Sommer’s 
son  Marcel  has  gone  into  the  French  army  as 
a  volunteer,  and  his  daughter  Berthe  has  been 
carried  away  by  her  hot  blood  into  a  free 
union  with  a  local  youth  of  inferior  family  and 
charaefter.  Sommer's  conduct  has  been  irre¬ 
proachable,  though  his  position  has  been  made 
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difficult  by  low  suspicions  and  mean  behavior. 
Then,  under  pressure,  he  hides  in  his  house 
three  German  soldiers,  and  is  shot  as  a  traitor. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  non-German,  I  think, 
will  desert  the  noveli^’s  leadership,  whereas 
his  countrymen  will  probably  thrill  to  this 
exemplification  of  the  rule:  Once  a  German, 
always  a  German.  In  general,  nevertheless, 
the  book  mu^  be  commended  for  its  temper¬ 
ateness,  its  attempt  to  do  full  ju^ice  to  both 
sides  in  a  cruelly  difficult  situation. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Fran  Martins.  Ponta  da  Rtia.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1937.  259  pages. 

65000. — This  is  a  fine  novel.  It  is  the  ^ory 
of  a  poor  man  in  a  slum  di^riCt  of  a  big  city 
who  makes  his  way  to  fortune  by  climbing 
on  his  less  intelligent  and  more  human  fellows. 
It  is  a  tragic  ^udy  too;  for  the  hero,  if  he 
has  not  the  be^  of  intentions,  at  lea^  has 
a  heart  and  is  not  by  nature  the  villain  that 
his  own  shrewdness  and  callousness  make 
him  seem.  It  is  a  ^udy  of  the  milieu  as  well 
as  the  man,  but  the  milieu  is  very  carefully 
portrayed  through  attention  to  a  few  typical 
individuals  rather  than  by  vague  sociological 
generalizations.  Of  course  the  book  has 
social  and  political  implications,  but  the 
author  disclaims  them:  I  think  honestly. 
Essentially  it  is  the  old  naturalistic  novel 
of  Zola  or  Verga  but  applied  to  modem  so¬ 
ciety  and  to  a  background  that  the  author 
knows  well.  And  when  properly  handled 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  old  formula — 
as  Fran  Martins  can  show. — T.  G.  Bergin. 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Maxence  van  der  Meersch.  VEmpreinte 
du  Dieu.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  15 

francs. — This  novel  is  not,  as  some  critics  have 
said,  a  simple  idyl,  but  a  very  complex  Study 
of  the  fidlional  Van  Bergen,  a  man  of  the 
Renaissance  who  has  Stepped  into  the  modem 
world,  so  sensitive  and  clairvoyant  a  soul  that 
he  becomes  a  second  Verhaeren,  so  masterful 
a  character  that  he  leaves  his  lasting  mark  on 
two  women,  so  deified  by  them  that  his  will, 
adting  from  the  grave,  guides  them  to  the  end 
he  desires.  He  is  too  good  to  be  true  and  yet 
so  integrated  a  figure  that  he  is  quite  con¬ 
vincing.  Perhaps  he  is  Van  der  Meersch  him¬ 
self,  not  as  he  is  but  as  he  would  wish  to  be. 

There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  watching  a 
problem  whose  answer  is  known  take  on  body 
as  it  is  worked  out :  from  the  clever  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  the  first  chapters  one  watches  this  Story 
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take  on  the  color  of  its  detail — its  magnificent 
description  of  Antwerp's  harbor  and  of  the 
fat  valley  of  the  Lys — and  move  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  was  inevitable  from  the  beginning. 
-  Reginald  F.  French.  Amher^  College. 

•  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de  Bonne 
Volonte.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  Vol. 
XIII.  312  pages.  Vol.  XIV.  318  pages.  16.50 
francs  each. — Despite  the  familiar  display 
of  Romains’  unusual  literary  talents,  the 
reading  of  volumes  13  and  14  of  Men  of  Good 
Will  does  not  make  any  clearer  the  problem 
of  w'hat  he  is  aiming  at  in  writing  those  books. 
Is  he  writing  the  hi^ory  of  his  times,  the 
decadence  of  a  world  drifting  toward  war? 
Is  he  merely  amusing  readers  with  murder, 
dete(^live  or  spicy  Tories?  Is  he  diverting  him¬ 
self,  as  he  used  to,  by  my^ifying  the  reader 
with  hoaxes  and  conundrums?  We  don’t  know. 
Thus  far,  under  an  edifying  title  which  these 
14  volumes  hardly  ju^ify,  we  mixed  with 
people  of  all  sorts,  high  and  low,  public  and 
private,  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  each 
other  and  with  the  readers.  If  we  open  at 
random  any  one  of  those  books,  we  never 
hit  on  anything  essential  or  central  through 
which  we  can  connect  and  remember  the  char¬ 
acters.  Only  by  dint  of  resumes  and  indexes 
does  Romains  succeed  in  holding  them  to¬ 
gether  more  or  less.  The  pamphlet  inserted 
in  the  books  by  the  publisher  calls  the  novel 
“musical  and  symphonic.’’  Shall  we  not  better 
call  it  chaotic?  Would  not  “le  roman  de  la 
mediocrite’’  be  a  fitting  title  for  the  work? 
Where,  in  these  14  volumes,  is  there  a  man  or 
a  woman  with  enough  “good-will’’  to  enliven 
this  perpetual  narrative  of  sordid  lu^,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  greed?  A  real  world  perhaps,  but  one 
so  scattered,  superficial  and  gratuitous !  On  the 
other  hand,  every  time  Romains  touches 
ground  and  becomes  documentary,  he  becomes 
intere^ing.  The  books  are  saved  by  their  epi¬ 
sodes  and  portraits,  M.  Poincare,  Jaures,  the 
Kaiser,  Lenine,  Picasso  or  Jerphanion’s  good 
old  uncle  at  work  in  his  fields.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  the  descriptions,  the  grand  finale 
about  France  at  war,  pages  that  only  Romains 
could  write. 

But  what  tricks  Romains  can  play  on  his¬ 
tory,  for  in^nce  in  this  incredible  13th 
volume  where  Abbe  Mionnet  goes  to  Rome 
on  behalf  of  M.  Poincare,  to  spy  on  the  homo¬ 
sexual  habits  of  Cardinal  Merry  Del  Val, 
with,  himself,  a  none  too  clean  sex  record! 
Fortunately  Romains  drops  the  ^ory  without 
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much  ado  after  several  hundred  pages.  Is  be 
serious?  At  the  end  of  volume  14,  when  the 
war  breaks  out.  has  the  reader  been  sufficiently 
prepared  by  the  author  to  undersitand  it  all 
and  is  “boredom”  a  sufficient  explanation? 
What  have  Quinette,  the  bloody  maniac,  and 
the  dog  Macaire  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  all 
the  scandals  in  the  14  book.«?  Romains’  pub 
lishers  call  his  novel  “I’oeuvre  (jui  dominede 
loin  la  produdlion  contemporaine.”  Perhaps 
so,  and  yet  some  will  prefer,  for  in^ance, 
Roger  Martin  Du  Card. — Regis  Micfuiud, 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Antoni  Slonimski.  Dwa  police  swim 
(Two  Ends  of  the  World).  Warszawa 
J.  Przew'orski.  1937.  6  zl. — On  the  15th  of 
June,  presumably  in  the  year  when  you  read 
this  book,  Hans  Retlich’s  private  radio  ^tion 
discharged  a  beam  of  eledtricity  that  deAroyed 
all  living  creatures  on  the  earth  except  the 
armies  of  Retlich  himself  and,  miraculously, 
five  non-Retlichites.  The  five  spared  by 
mi^ake  were  Henry  Szwalba,  a  Warsaw  intel- 
ledtual;  a  fieasant  lout,  Chomiak;  an  English 
professor  who  had  almo^  perfected  a  ray  to 
head  off  Retlich’s  when  the  blow  struck;  Alice 
Walker,  an  English  girl;  and  Zina,  a  gypsy 
dancer.  This  is  the  fir^  end  of  the  world. 

Hardly  had  life  ceased  when  the  Retlichitcs, 
quartered  in  caves  according  to  the  Retlichite 
ideal,  revolted.  Marching  across  Europe  they 
soon  find  themselves  in  Warsaw,  where  they 
become  known  as  The  Workers  and  are  joined 
by  the  five  assorted  sstrangers  whom  the  ray 
has  missed.  They  proclaim  the  cause  of  Free¬ 
dom  for  the  Individual. 

They  e^ablish  a  communal  scheme  of  living 
centered  around  Warsaw’s  principal  hotel, 
Hotel  Europejski.  At  once  they  begin  to  make 
rules:  none  can  leave  the  hotel  without  a  pass, 
all  mu^  eat  at  a  common  table,  all  mu^  sleep 
in  a  common  room — with  windows  closed! 
At  this  point  revolt  among  the  Workers  is 
imminent,  when  the  faithful  hoifts  of  Retlich 
arrive  and  battle  is  joined  between  the  two 
wings.  They  de^roy  each  other:  and  so  falls 
the  curtain  on  the  second  end  of  the  world. 

Slonimski’s  satirical  picture  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  is  so  faithful  to  what  we  can  see 
happening  all  around  us  that  it  causes  one  to 
shudder. — Arthur  Prudden  Coleman.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

•  Iwan  Solonewitsch.  Die  Verlorenen. 

Zweiter  Teil.  Flucht  aus  dem  Sowjet' 
paradies  1934.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsan^lt 
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1937. 416  pages.  5.80  marks. — The  second  part 
of  this  truly  harrowing  record  not  only  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  fir^,  but  in  some  respedis 
exceeds  one’s  expedations.  Fully  threeTourths 
of  its  space  are  taken  up  with  further  accounts 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  including  the  extremely 
elaborate,  complex,  and  in  part  almod  fantadic 
preparations  for  the  flight  of  the  author  and 
his  son  While  it  can  scarcely  he  said  that 
these  sedions  add  anything  intrinsically  new, 
they  fill  in  the  outlines  of  the  pidure,  as  it 
were,  and  drive  home  the  points  already  edab' 
lished.  In  my  review  of  the  fird  volume  I 
recorded  my  impression  of  the  writer’s  essen' 
tial  veracity.  On  p.  1 14  he  writes:  “Nach  dem 
Erscheinen  des  erden  Bandes.  .  .  bekam 
ich.  .  .  sehr  viele  Briefe.  .  .  Ich  mochte 
daher.  .  .  mit  vollem  Ernd  folgendes  sagen: 
In  den  ganzen  Aufzeichnungen  iiber  unsere 
Erlebnisse  gibt  es  keine  einzige  Phantasies 
gedalt  und  keine  einzige  Phantasiebegeben' 
heit.”  This  datement  is  for  me  confirmed  by 
inner  evidence  in  the  narrative  itself.  What 
raises  this  volume  even  above  the  fird  is  for 
one  thing  the  account  of  certain  episodes 
which  exceed  in  sheer  hopeless  inhumanity 
anything  I  have  ever  read,  which  indeed  are 
nothing  short  of  appalling  in  themselves  and 
^ill  more  so  in  their  implications.  But  then 
there  is  the  flight  itself,  which  the  reader 
experiences  with  a  poignancy  that  no  mere 
novel  of  adventure  could  possibly  inspire, 
and  which  therefore  supplies  a  climax  of 
almod  unexampled  intensity.  One  knows 
that  the  writer  mud  have  escaped,  else  this 
book  could  not  have  been  written,  for  an 
attempt  to  flee  from  the  USSR  is  a  crime 
punishable  by  indant  death,  and  yet  one 
sufers  all  the  agonies  of  uncertainty  and 
suspense  that  the  author  went  through  before 
and  during  the  flight  itself. — More  and  more 
light  is  being  thrown  upon  the  real  Russia, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  conceal  the 
truth.  I  am  convinced,  as  I  was  after  reading 
the  fird  volume,  that  Solonewitsch  has  fur¬ 
nished  one  of  the  indispensable  documents  for 
indents  of  the  Russian  experiment.  —  Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Maria  Ukniewska.  Strachy  (Fears).  Wars¬ 
zawa.  Roj.  1938.  8  zl. — Once  in  a  while  a 
Loda  Halama  emerges  from  the  ranks  of 
Warsaw’s  night-club  dancers  to  make  a 
brilliant  international  career  for  herself.  But 
mod  of  the  “girlsy,”  as  they  call  them  in 
Polish,  of  the  cabarets  quickly  cease  even  to 
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hope  to  become  Loda  Halamas.  Teresa  Sko- 
rizanka,  in  Maria  Ukniewska’s  Strachy,  was 
one  of  these.  She  lived  on  one  of  the  dark  side 
dreets  off  the  Old  Town  in  quarters  so 
crowded  that  she  had  to  sleep  with  two  of 
her  siders.  She  had  a  father  who  was  devoted 
to  his  own  intereds  and  whose  principal  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  dory  was  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  family’s  dwelling  place  over  their 
heads  and  turning  them  all  out  on  the  dreet. 
On  Sunday  Teresa  is  bored  and  all  the  red 
of  the  week  she  is  afraid :  afraid  of  being  fired, 
afraid  of  being  cold,  afraid  of  hunger,  of 
pregnancy,  of  over-solicitous  male  attention, 
of  arred  for  petty  pilfering.  Teresa’s  single 
generous  wholly  pure  passion  is  her  affedtion 
for  her  little  brother:  and  he  dies  of  measles. 
Some  of  the  girls  of  the  chorus  escape — Basia 
finds  herself  a  fine  young  man  and  moves  to 
the  country,  where  she  marries  him;  Kinka, 
after  going  through  a  terrifying  experience 
with  Teresa’s  help,  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Hot  water,  dockings  without  runs  in  them, 
and  a  room  of  one’s  own  are  the  objedts  of 
Teresa’s  yearning:  the  unattainable  prizes 
which,  however  high  one  is  willing  to  pay, 
never  seem  to  remain  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Teresas  of  this  world. 

The  name  “Maria  Ukniewska’’  is  a  pseu¬ 
donym,  but  Strachy  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  she  mud  be,  or  have  been  at  any  rate, 
one  of  the  “girlsy’’  herself,  so  vivid  are  the 
scenes  she  describes  and  so  human  are  the 
charadters  with  which  she  peoples  this  un¬ 
happy  but  desperately  true-to-life  tale. — 
Arthur  Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Ilka  Vastetova.  Roman  o  Fresernu  (A 
Novel  about  Presem).  Ljubljana.  Private¬ 
ly  printed.  1937-  408  pages.  —  France  Pre- 
sern  is  one  of  the  greated  lyric  poets  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  An  individualid  in  an  age  when  indi¬ 
vidualism  was  anathema,  and  a  poet  of  genius, 
his  life  was  a  tragedy.  But  poetic  lives  make 
good  novels,  especially  if  they  are  also  tragic. 
Shelley’s  life  made  good  material  for  a  novel, 
and  Andre  Maurois  wrote  Ariel.  Presern’s 
lifelong  druggie  between  his  poetic  and  human 
natures  was  made  to  order  for  a  “Presem 
romance,’’  and  Ilka  Vastetova  wrote  Roman 
0  Presernu. 

In  love  with  a  Laura,  who  preferred  a 
Babbitt  to  a  poet,  Presem  wrote  her  some  of 
the  fined  sonnets  in  the  language.  In  Ilka 
Vastetova’s  novel,  this  idyllic  love  of  beauty 
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dominates  and  determines  the  development  of 
Presern's  personality  from  childhood  to  his 
untimely  death  in  Kranj.  That  the  ^ory  should 
concern  itself  with  those  things  that  are 
nearest  to  a  woman's  heart  is  not  a  defeA  here 
but  an  advantage.  Rom.m  o  Presernu  is  one  of 
the  monumental  epic  creations  by  a  Slovene 
woman  writer. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Cleve' 
land,  Ohio. 

•  Franz  Werfel.  Horet  die  Stimme.  Wien. 

Zsolnay.  1938.  756  pages. — This  inimitable 
apology  for  the  indomitable  spirit  which  is 
Israel  begins  and  ends  with  the  personal  ex' 
periences  of  one  Clayton  Jeeves,  really  Pader' 
bom,  of  Jewish  descent  and  typifying  the 
hi^ory  of  Judaism.  The  fir^  fifty^seven  pages 
are  devoted  to  setting;  the  la^  five  to  con' 
elusion  and  in  between  are  692  pages  of 
charming  analysis  and  artiAic  description 
of  the  life  of  Jeremiah  as  symbolic  of  what 
mu^  be  the  true  hi^ory  of  Israel. 

Jeeves  glares  at  his  wri^'watch  as  the  life 
of  Jeremiah  begins.  It  is  precisely  5:37  P.  M. 
He  consults  his  watch  again  when  the  long 
^ory  is  ended.  It  is  ^ill  only  5 :37  P.  M.  and 
not  a  minute  later.  The  drama  depicting  ac' 
tually  the  more  than  three  thousand  year 
hi^ory  of  Israel  has  taken  place  in  less  than 
a  minute  of  adtual  time.  Paderbom  has  had 
his  vision  and  enters  upxin  his  own  new 
life  which  is  also,  from  the  angle  of  eternity, 
the  resurrection  of  Israel. 

The  drama  reaches  its  climax  as  Jeremiah 
^nds  amid  the  mins  of  the  temple  left  by 
the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  prophet 
observes  that  even  the  ark  with  the  ^one 
tablets  containing  the  Ten  Commandments 
has  been  de^royed.  The  prophet  covers  his 
face  and  utters  the  unutterable  name,  pro 
nounced  but  once  a  year  by  the  high'prie^, 
J  H  W  H.  Thereupon  Jeremiah  removes  the 
shroud  from  over  his  head,  observing  that  the 
light  coming  in  through  the  mins  has  turned 
scarlet.  His  inner  self  hears  a  voice  originating 
amid  the  mins  at  his  feet.  He  picks  up  a  bit  of 
gleaming  rock.  It  glows  in  his  hand.  It  is  a 
fragment  of  the  ^one  tablets  from  Mt.  Sinai. 
The  Lord  is  speaking  to  his  prophet  again. 
He  looks  more  closely  and  discerns  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  be:  That  you  may  Live.  The  life 
message  of  Jeremiah  is  now  completed.  It  had 
been:  Hear  the  Voice.  It  has  become:  Hear  the 
Voice  that  You  May  Live — resurrection  for 
Israel. 

Werfel  is  insi^ing  that  our  superficial  age 
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discover  that  Israel  muA  survive  because  the 
grandeur  of  Israel  is  Jahweh. — Conrad  Henry 
Moehlman.  The  Colgate'Roche^er  Divinity 
School. 

AAA 

“Where  I  am,  is  Germany.  I  carry  my  Ger 
man  culture  within  me." — Thomas  Mann, 
quoted  in  J^eue  Voll(szeitung,  New  York  City, 

The  Mini^erio  de  Ju.<ticia  e  Intruccidn  Pu- 
blica  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  sponsoring 
the  publication  of  a  Biblioteca  de  autores  hra- 
sileiios  traducidos  al  caSlellano.  Two  volumes 
have  already  appeared:  Hiftoria  de  la  civilizd' 
cion  brasilefia,  by  Pedro  Calmon ;  and  Ewlucm 
del  Irueblo  brasileno,  by  Olivero  Vianna. 

“When  critics  asked  him  (the  74  year  old 
Yugoslavian  playwright  Nikola  Djurich,  whose 
Julius  Caesar  is  being  ^aged  in  Belgrade).  . . 
w'hat  is  wrong  with  Shakespeare’s  drama  of 
the  same  name  and  G.  B.  Shaw’s  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  he  retorted :  ‘I  don’t  want  my  work 
confused  with  that  of  either  of  those  two 
mountebanks.  I  too  deal  with  Cleopatra,  but 
I  don’t  di^ort  hi^orical  faeft  for  my  drama  like 
those  others,  Shakespeare  and  Shaw.  I  would 
like  for  Shaw  to  come  here  to  Belgrade  to  sec 
my  play  and  admit  that  I  have  handled  the 
theme  better  than  he  has.’  ’’ — South  Slav  Her- 
aid,  Belgrade. 

“Literary  judgments  in  all  periods  have 
frequently  shown  unpardonable  prejudice  and 
unbelievable  unw'isdom.  I  could  cite  various 
typical  examples,  but  I  will  mention  only  one 
of  the  serenest  and  most  generous  of  spirits, 
Lamartine,  who,  with  the  enchanting  ingen' 
uousness  which  is  characfteri^ic  of  him,  speaks 
of  the  ‘mediocre  poetical  talent’  of  Heinrich 
Heine  and  qualifies  as  ‘foolish,  unworthy  and 
prosaic’  the  immortal  stanzas  of  Alfred  de 
Musset’s  Rhin  allemand." — Froylan  Turcios, 
in  Ariel,  San  Jose  de  Co^a  Rica. 

“The  conversation  turned  to  que^ions  of 
translation,  and  someone  suggested  to  Bernard 
Shaw  that  one  of  his  translators  did  not  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  do  the  job 
well;  whereupon  another  gueA  insinuated 
maliciously  that  the  translator  in  que^ion  was 
not  quite  master  of  his  own  mothertonguc 
either.  ‘Very  true,’  said  Shaw,  ‘and  it  is  at 
ju^  that  point  that  you  find  a  difference  be- 
tween  a  translator  and  an  ordinary  writer. 
The  original  writer  doesn’t  know  his  own 
language,  whereas  the  translator  doesn’t  know 
either  of  two  languages.’  ’’ — T^eue  Voll{Szei' 
tung.  New  York  City. 
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•  1.  Repertoire  de  Bibliographic  Franfaise. 

Mentionnant  tous  les  ouvrages  imprimes 
en  France  et  aux  colonies  et  les  ouvrages  Fr. 
public  a  I’Etranger  de  1501  a  1930.  Paris.  Le' 
touzey  et  Ane.'1937. 1503  pages.  450  francs. — 
2.  Topobibliographie  de  la  France.  Allier.  Bui' 
letins  et  Revues.  1937. — Two  comprehensive 
and  supposedly  complete  bibliographies  with 
widely  different  aims.  They  are  both  of  such 
dimensions,  so  ambitious,  so  apparently  un' 
attainable  that  their  success  seems  doubtful. 
They  show  how  important  and  necessary 
bibliography  in  all  its  phases  has  become. 
Bibliographies  up  to  the  present  time  have 
dealt  with  periods,  centuries,  movements, 
subjects  or  authors.  Here  we  have  two  new 
enterprises  attempting  something  heretofore 
thought  impossible,  unless  sponsored  by  a 
government  or  a  wealthy  foundation.  One  un' 
dertakes  to  publish  the  complete  bibliography 
of  France  from  1501  to  1930;  the  other  to  record 
every  article  from  1763  to  1937  in  every  one 
of  the  84  departments  of  France.  Each  depart' 
ment  will  publish  in  loose'leaf  form  all  articles 
(books  have  already  been  given)  which  have 
appeared  in  reviews,  Annuaires  et  Congres 
of  a  given  department.  The  fir^  volume  before 
us  is  on  Allier,  prepared  by  Maurice  Dupor' 
tet,  in  collaboration.  Thirteen  are  already  in 
preparation,  and  the  one  on  Greuze  has  ap' 
peared  since.  The  material  is  grouped  under 
26  headings.  When  these  84  monographs 
appear  we  shall  have  a  complete  periodical 
bibliography  of  the  culture  of  France.  As  they 
all  will  appear  in  loose'leaf  form,  each  subjedt 
may  be  grouped  by  itself.  As  French  provin' 
cials  do  not  think  alike,  work  alike,  have  the 
same  ideas  about  organizing,  sy^ematizing  and 
uniformizing  material,  we  may  expedt  wide 
divergencies  and  much  unevenness.  The  value, 
however,  is  there. 


The  editor  and  publisher,  Letouzey,  wrote 
the  reviewer  that  the  idea  of  this  work  was 
sugge^ed  to  them  by  the  introdudtion  in  my 
Bibliographie  de  la  Litterature  Franqaise  de 
1800  a  1930.  The  fir  A  volume,  beautifully 
printed  on  fine  paper  of  some  1500  pages,  takes 
us  from  A  to  An  in  six  fascicules.  Te^ed  in 
various  ways  it  has  Stood  the  teSt,  and  if  ever 
completed  the  authors  will  deserve  the  blessing 
of  every  worker  the  world  over.  The  Avertis' 
sement  gives  a  clear  Statement  of  the  aims,  of 
what  they  have  not  attempted  to  include,  and 
of  what  they  have  included.  Space  does  not 
permit  the  reviewer  to  go  into  details.  Its  value 
and  usefulness  are  manifest.  If  the  succeeding 
volumes  are  as  carefully  done  as  the  first,  the 
work  will  be  almost  perfedt.  The  price  may 
prevent  its  success,  unless  it  is  subsidized. 
75  francs  the  fascicule,  or  approximately  450 
francs  a  volume. — H.  P.  Thieme.  University 
of  Michigan. 

•  Raphael  Levy.  Repertoire  des  lexiques  du 
vieux  frangais.  New  York.  Modem  Lan' 
guage  Association  of  America.  1937. 65  pages. 
$1.00. — An  indispensable  reference  work  for 
lexicographers  and  philologists  in  the  field  of 
Old  French.  The  author  has  also  prepared  a 
list  of  individual  glossaries  of  modem  authors 
(pp.  55'57)  which  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  bibliographies  offered  in  Dauzat’s  Ou  en 
sont  les  Etudes  de  Frangais  ( 1935).  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  this  Study  is  the 
listing  of  all  glossaries  or  editions  of  Old  French 
authors  which  have  already  been  undertaken, 
promised,  or  contemplated  by  scholars  in 
America  or  abroad.  This  avoids  duplication 
and  permits  those  working  in  the  same  field 
to  consult  each  other.  Under  the  headings 
didionnaires,  and  Etymologie  in  section  VII, 
the  reader  will  find  a  brief  evaluation  of  the 
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reliability,  scope,  and  purpose  of  the  mo^ 
important  dictionaries,  and  a  note  on  their 
defects  and  merits.  The  indexes  are  particular- 
ly  useful;  they  cover  authors  treated,  general 
subjects  (e.g.  Anglo-Norman),  editors  of  texts, 
and  libraries  in  the  United  States  where  the 
rarer  works  may  be  found. — L.  C.  Stevens. 
Michigan  State  College. 

•  Albert  Dauzat.  Ou  en  sont  les  etudes  du 
franfdis.  Paris.  J.  L.  D.  d'Artrey.  1935. 

244  pages.  60  francs. — An  indispensable  guide 
to  students  of  modern  French  phonetics,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  author's  earlier  work, 
Htfloire  de  Id  langue  franfaise.  The  lexicologi^ 
and  the  philologist  will  find  it  a  useful  work 
of  reference  in  which  the  contributions  of 
specialists  are  judiciously  evaluated.  It  is  rich 
in  suggestions  for  linguistic  Studies  which 
might  profitably  be  undertaken  with  respeCt 
to  the  language  of  the  moSt  important  writers 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  bibliographies  will 
be  found  useful  both  to  investigators  in  the 
field  of  linguistics  and  to  those  in  the  field  of 
literature.  To  the  latter,  they  offer  a  selected 
list  of  works  dealing  with  the  social  milieu  of 
each  period.  One  learns  some  Startling  faCts, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
make  a  liaison  in  conversation  in  such  a  sen¬ 
tence  as:  “II  eSt  a  Paris.” — L.  C.  Stevens. 
Michigan  State  College. 

•  Alice  Balint.  La  Vie  Intime  de  V Enfant. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  202  pages.  15 

francs. — Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 
L.  Gara,  Mme  Balint’s  book  is  an  informative, 
non-technical  Study  of  the  problems  of  child¬ 
training.  The  author  Stresses  the  need  for  a 
closer  co-ordination  of  psychoanalytic  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  She  believes 
that  psychoanalysis  can  eliminate  many  errors 
current  in  child-education,  especially  in  the 
sphere  of  sexuality,  and,  by  eradicating  the 
causes  of  neurosis,  aid  the  child  to  normally 
adapt  itself  to  society.  Many  citations  from 
case  histories  lend  clarity  to  the  text,  which 
has  been  rendered  in  a  very  readable  transla¬ 
tion  by  M.  Gara. — James  A.  Gilboy.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Dr.  Rene  Allendy.  Les  conceptions  mo' 
dernes  de  la  sexualite.  (Crapouillot,  Paris, 

number  for  September,  1937).  62  large  double¬ 
column  pages,  many  illustrations.  12  francs. — 
Crapouillot  continues  to  blend  with  great 
skill  popular  appeal  (shall  we  call  it:  sensa- 
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tionalism?)  and  solid  information.  This  survey 
of  a  difficult  subject  is  the  work  of  a  well- 
equipped,  wise  and  high-minded  psychiatric 
and  is  instructive  and  encouraging  from  the 
first  page  to  the  laSt;  but  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
illustrations  might  lead  the  haSty  observer  to 
class  it  with  pornography.  Dr.  Allendy  soberly 
examines;  I.  Sexuality  and  the  biological  scien¬ 
ces;  II.  The  psychological  aspects  of  sexuality; 
III.  Sexual  psycho-pathology;  IV.  Marriage; 
V.  The  parental  inStinCt;  VI.  The  relation 
between  sexuality  and  our  premonitions  of 
the  future.  This  last  section  grows  poetical 
and  metaphysical:  “.  .  .la  mort,  suprrae 
sevrage,  en  le  mariant  a  la  vie  universelle,  lui 
ouvre  en  quelque  sort  les  portes  de  I'infini  et 
de  I’etemite.  La  mort  eSt  I’aCte  d'amour  cos- 
mique.  .  .  Nous  considerons  ces  diverses  ten¬ 
dances,  ou  instincts,  comme  les  modalites  plus 
ou  moins  perfeCtionnees  d'une  force  unique 
qui  n'eSt  autre  que  I'essence  mySterieuse  de  la 
vie,  a  laquelle  Platon  reservait  le  nom  d'Eros, 
et  que  nous  pouvons  appeler,  avec  Freud. 
Libido.  .  — In  general,  cheerful,  sensible 
books  like  this  have  a  wholesome  tonic  effed. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  fur¬ 
nishing  the  book  w’ith  illustrations  from  the 
works  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  has  contributed 
to  that  end. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Georges  Barbarin.  Le  liinre  de  la  mort 
douce.  Paris.  Adyar.  1937.  237  pages.  15 
francs. — This  book  carries  a  little  red  band 
about  it  labeled ;  “Ceux  qui  auront  lu  ce  livre 
n’auront  plus  peur  de  mourir.”  If  any  appre¬ 
hensive  soul  fails  of  reassurance  when  he  has 
pondered  this  mass  of  evidence  that  death 
itself  is  not  painful  but  is  the  pure  negation  of 
pain,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  earnest  and 
kindly  author.  Sickness  or  some  other  form 
of  physical  suffering  may  or  may  net  precede 
death,  he  notes,  juSt  as  such  unpleasant  expe¬ 
riences  may  or  may  not  precede  a  period  of 
abounding  health  and  Strength,  but  such  dis¬ 
comfort  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aCt  of 
dying,  which  is — always — a  perfectly  easy, 
natural  “letting  go”  of  life,  hence  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  And  he  brings  evidence  in  every  possible 
form,  from  observers,  physicians,  scientists, 
men  and  women  who  were  “letting  go”  and 
have  been  brought  back,  evidence  dealing  with 
every  imaginable  form  of  death,  the  death  of 
animals,  primitive  savages,  and  the  painful 
passing  of  our  own  over-civilized  dear  ones, 
these  la^  so  sadly  bungled  and  sicklied  over 
by  doctors,  relatives  and  busybodies  who  make 
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a  ghajitly  tragedy  of  a  necessary  and  easy  detail 
of  all  life.  .  .  . — H.  K.  B. 

•  Lucien  Godeaux.  Les  Geometries.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1937.  215  pages.  15 

francs. — “Nous  avons  tache  d'ecrire  le  livre 
que  nous  eussions  voulu  lire  quand  nous  avions 
vingt  ans,”  says  the  author,  himself  a  mature 
and  renowned  geometrician.  He  offers  the 
reader  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  what  geometry 
has  been  through  the  ages,  beginning  with  the 
elementary  geometry  of  the  ancients  and  end' 
ing  with  modern  analysis  situs,  or  topology. 
Of  each  historical  phase  the  main  character  is 
underscored  and  the  salient  points  are  singled 
out,  with  much  skill  and  good  judgment.  Very 
limited  demands  upon  the  reader’s  mathemat' 
ical  training  are  made  by  the  contents  of  the 
book.  But  even  if  all  mathematical  formulas 
are  omitted,  a  considerable  insight  into  the 
nature  of  geometrical  thought  may  be  gleaned 
from  these  pages. 

This  little  volume  belongs  to  the  admirable 
Colledion  Armand  Colin  and  comes  up  to  its 
exacting  Standards. — J^athan  Altshiller  Court. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  V.  A.  KoStitzin.  Biologie  mathematique. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937-  223  pages. 

13  francs. — Indications  are  not  wanting  that 
the  biological  sciences  have  by  now  passed 
their  purely  descriptive  Stage  of  development 
and  are  ready  for  quantitative  Studies.  Prof. 
KoStitzin  offers  a  systematic  presentation  of 
those  aspects  of  biology  that  have  been  suly 
mitted  to  mathematical  treatment.  He  shows 
great  skill  in  adapting  to  this  new  task  his 
own  extensive  mathematical  resources.  The 
reader  who  wants  to  follow  him  needs  a 
mathematical  training  in  excess  of  what  even 
our  better  engineering  schools  equip  their 
Students  with. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  makes  some 
very  sagacious  remarks  about  the  relation 
between  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any 
reader,  particularly  of  the  experimental  scien' 
tiSts. — ?{athan  Altshiller  Court.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georges  Le  Fevre.  La  Foudre  Humaine. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937-  221  pages.  15  francs. — 

Reportage  by  an  expert  in  that  field  on  the,  to 
him,  very  unfamiliar  field  of  electrification  on 
railroads  in  France.  The  writer  won  fame 
with  his  La  Croisiere  Jaune,  dealing  with  the 
Citroen  Expedition  in  central  Asia  (1933). 
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In  this  little  book  he  Starts  with  the  Dam  at 
Mareges  and  from  this  Starting  point  leads  his 
reader  on  through  the  maze  of  technical,  finan- 
cial  and  economical  aspects  of  railroad'elec' 
trification.  We  can  not  quite  concur  with  the 
importance  the  writer  attaches  to  the  effect 
of  coal  shortage  during  the  war  (when  Ger- 
many  held  France’s  northern  coahmines)  on 
the  present  tendency  toward  electrific:ation, 
and  believe  that  the  rapid  development  of 
high  tension  technique,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  was  a  Stronger  and  more  direct 
cause. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

•  A.  de  Chateaubriant.  La  Gerhe  des  For' 
ces.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  356  pages.  18 

francs. — The  gifted  author  of  Monsieur  des 
Lourdines  and  La  Reponse  du  Seigneur  felt  that 
France  was  misjudging  Germany  because  she 
was  judging  a  Germany  that  was  past  and 
gone.  He  spent  four  months  in  Germany  to 
Strengthen  his  position.  It  is  true  that  the 
traveler  is  very  likely  to  find  what  he  is  lcx)k' 
ing  for.  It  is  true  that  M.  de  Chateaubriant  is 
— he  insists  on  it  himself —  more  the  poet  than 
the  publicist.  But  his  bcxjk  is  encouraging. 
Starting  from  the  assumption  that  France’s 
only  salvation  is  peace  with  Germany  and  that 
Germany’s  only  salvation  is  peace  with  France, 
he  interviews  hundreds  of  Germans  and  con- 
vinces  himself  that  what  must  be  can  be.  The 
new  Germany,  physically  and  spiritually 
better  than  the  old  Germany,  no  longer  cher- 
ishes  any  widespread  feeling  for  France  but 
hopeful  gocxi'will.  France  must  leave  the  tra' 
dition  of  her  old  monarchs  and  become  willing 
to  learn  and  to  forget.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
sort  out  the  facfts  from  M.  de  Chateaubriant’s 
“poetry”  and  pious  good  wishes.  But  there  are 
reassuring  facfts,  and  the  moSt  prejudiced  reader 
must  admit  them.  There  are  fine,  generous 
impulses  in  the  New  Germany,  and  France 
must  learn  that  she  can  be  neighborly  without 
necessarily  throwing  all  caution  to  the  winds. 
This  book  would  have  been  more  effecJtive 
if  it  were  not  so  completely  uncritical;  but  it 
is  a  good  book. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Daniel'Rops.  Tournant  de  la  France. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937-  251  pages. — Are  we 

not  all  a  bit  tired  of  M.  Rops’  welbrneaning 
but  twice'told  sermons,  and  how  can  he  so 
inexhaustibly  and  obstinately  develop  the  same 
themes  or,  shall  we  say,  platitudes?  We  can- 
not  forget  that,  for  the  laSt  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
he  made  himself  the  historian  of  the  so'called 
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“inquietude,"  if  he  did  not  himself  invent  it. 
He  is  a  “man  of  goodwill"  a  la  Jules  Romains, 
and  he  wants  to  save  France  through  patriot¬ 
ism  and  religion.  His  account  of  Communism 
in  regard  to  Chri^ianity  is  so  fair,  in  spite  of 
himself,  so  mild  and  so  tempting,  that  it  al- 
mo^  upsets  Rops’  attacks  again^  it  in  other 
places.  This  fits  in  very  well  with  the  present 
day  politics  of  “la  main  tendue." — R.  M. 

•  Helene  Iswolsky.  Femmes  sovietiques. 
Paris.  Descl^  de  Brouwer.  1937.  107 

pages.  9  francs. — Published  under  Catholic 
auspices,  these  Courrier  des  lies  documents 
have  both  literary  merit  and  the  greater  merit 
of  hone^y.  Madame  Iswolsky,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  published  in  the  same  series  a  little 
volume  on  L' Homme  1936  en  Russie  sovietique, 
does  not  conceal  her  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
materiali^ic  animus  of  the  Soviets,  but  she 
never  abuses  them,  never  que^ions  their 
motives  or  fails  to  recognize  the  good  features 
of  their  adminiistration,  and  never  loses  faith 
in  Russia’s  ultimate  arrival  at  a  wiser  social 
philosophy.  With  her  attention,  in  this  ^udy, 
mainly  on  the  fortunes  of  women  and  the 
family,  she  dwells  on  the  return  of  legislation 
in  Russia  to  the  old  fashioned  conception  of 
marriage  and  the  united  family  as  the  whole¬ 
some  and  necessary  nucleus  of  society.  The 
book  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage,  unselfishness 
and  fundamental  good  sense  of  Russian  wives 
and  mothers. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Mihail  Manoilesco.  Le  Parti  unique. 

Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Fran(;aises.  1936. 

253  pages.  18  francs. — It  is  refreshing  occa¬ 
sionally  to  examine  a  book  of  this  sort,  ju^  to 
see  the  shallow  case  which  fascia  theories 
devise  to  ju^ify  their  brutalitarian  regimes. 
Purporting  to  be  a  scientific  synthesis  of  the 
one-party  ^ate  form,  M.  Manoilesco’s  work 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  facile  generaliza¬ 
tions  on  the  growth  of  dicftatorships,  colored 
by  an  obvious  and  frank  sympathy  for  that 
type  of  government. 

By  extensive  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Hitler,  Goebbels,  Rosenberg,  Mussolini,  Co- 
dreanu,  and  their  disciples,  the  author  builds 
his  thesis  on  the  familiar  argument  that  the 
modem  ^te  is  too  complex  to  permit  the 
democratic  processes  to  function.  In^ead  there 
mu^  be  a  ^rong  leader,  who  (Manoilesco 
^tes  quite  seriously)  mu^  combine  the  talents 
and  hi^oric  roles  of  a  Rousseau,  a  Danton,  and 
a  Napoleon!  At  one  point  the  argument  is 
almo^  given  away,  however,  when  the  author. 


with  fine  disdain  for  the  independent  and 
individuali^ic  liberals  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  announces  that  in  our  day  the  supreme 
political  virtues  are  abnegation,  renunciation 
of  will,  and  submission.  In  other  words, 
fascism  gains  power  when  and  where  people 
^op  thinking. — Oliver  Benson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Peter  Martin.  LdSas  dans  les  Geoles. 

Adapte  de  I’allemand  par  M.  Dutreb. 

Paris.  Tallandier.  1937. 256  pages.  15  francs.— 
Dr.  Martin  was  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  paper. 
He  oppxjsed  the  coming  of  Hitler  very  vigor¬ 
ously  on  all  grounds  and  was  removed  to  a 
concentration  camp.  After  serving  in  a  series 
of  these  he  eventually  effected  his  escape.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  do  not 
believe  in  excess  of  any  kind  in  politics  to 
judge  this  case  fairly.  But  do  we  need  to 
judge  it?  We  mu^  have  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  right  to  spread  our  Faith;  but  then 
again  we  should  render  unto  Caesar  that 
which  is  Caesar’s.  There  is  one  thing  that 
propagandi^s  mu^  remember,  however: 
when  they  promise  to  expose  horrors  they 
mu^  be  careful  not  to  disappoint  their  au¬ 
dience.  There  have  been  some  recent  propa¬ 
ganda  films  where  the  running  comment  and 
the  piAures  shown  were  far  from  matching. 
Such  propaganda  works  the  other  way.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  there  are  concentration 
camps  which  are  dreadful,  but  those  described 
by  Martin  are  subjectively  rather  than  ob¬ 
jectively  horrible.  Those  of  us  who  have  read 
up  on  Devil’s  Island,  Alcatraz,  and  Russia  now 
require  trong  meat. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Maurice  Martin  Du  Card.  Pour  I'Empire. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  213  pages.  15 

francs. — Maurice  Martin  du  Card  is  not 
Roger:  but  he  cxcupies  a  trategic  position 
in  the  world  of  letters.  He  is  interetied  in 
France’s  colonial  Empire  (L'Empire,  to-day, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Bonapartism);  he  has 
actually  visited  a  great  part  of  it,  and  written 
agreeable  travelogues  about  WeAern  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  The  present  volume  is  not  a 
book,  but  a  collection  of  brief  articles  and  even 
briefer  reviews.  They  are  good  of  their  kind, 
but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  they  are  worth 
preserving.  Maurice  Martin  Du  Card  is  ex¬ 
cellently  qualified  to  write  a  serious  work 
about  the  colonial  problems  of  France;  he  is 
intelligent,  he  is  intere^ed  and  he  is  not  a 
blind  detractor  or  a  blind  apologit.  But  I 
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suppose  he  is  too  busy. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Vladidir  Pozner.  Les  Etats'Desunis.  Pa' 
ris.  Denoel.  1938.  310  pages.  25  francs. 

— After  two  years  among  us  of  the  United 
States,  M.  Pozner  has  written  a  volume  which 
might  well  be  required  reading  for  all  who 
suffer  from  that  political  and  economic  myopia 
which  produces  the  chosen'people  complex 
in  its  virulent  American  form.  His  reflection 
of  life  in  the  United  States  is  di^orted,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  a  way  to  correct  those  comple' 
mentary  distortions  with  which  American 
chamber  of  commerce  members,  legionnaires, 
and  Daughters  of  our  forgotten  American 
Revolution  habitually  regard  their  world. 

The  method  is  to  contrast  sensationally 
photographic  descriptions  showing  the  ex- 
tremes  of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  racial 
discrimination.  M.  Pozner  is  at  his  beSt  in 
contrasting  such  pictures  as  life  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  with  life  in  a  Harlem  rooming 
house,  or  the  publicized  pretensions  of  Amet' 
ican  business  to  humanity  and  morality  with 
the  wholesale  deaths  of  unskilled  laborers  at 
the  Gaulcy  Bridge  tunnel  from  foreseen  and 
preventable  silicosis. 

The  Style  is  effective;  one  does  not  lay  the 
book  down  easily  once  it  is  begun.  The  descrip' 
tions  of  such  American  folk'ways  as  the  GhoSt 
Writers’  Bureau,  the  Taxi  Dance  Hall,  and  the 
Crematorium  will  linger  disquietingly  after 
the  book  is  flnished.  His  implied  charges 
cannot  be  evaded  or  denied,  but  unfortunately 
he  has  carried  his  “camera  eye”  only  to  the 
places  where  class  frictions  are  moSt  evident. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  his  picture  of  country, 
village,  and  town  life  in  the  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
or  Iowa  manner. — Edward  Murray  Clarl(.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Silvio  Trentin.  Dix  Ans  de  Fascisme 
Totalitaire  en  Italic.  Paris,  ^itions  So 

ciales  Internationales.  1937.  241  pages.  18 
francs. — We  are  already  forgetting  that 
Fascism  was  not,  at  Art,  total  and  totalitarian; 
that  it  affected  to  respect  the  Contitution  and 
liberal  principles.  The  complete  detruction 
of  the  old  ideology  had  to  wait  until  1926,  after 
a  feeble  attempt  again^  Mussolini’s  life;  the 
consequences  of  that  de^ruction  have  been 
inexorably  worked  out  since  that  time.  Silvio 
Trentin  shows  how  one  liberty,  one  guarantee 
after  another  has  been  taken  away  from  all 
dissenters;  how  every  organ  in  the  State  has 
been  paralyzed  or  “fasci^icized,”  leaving  the 
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Party,  and  II  Duce  within  the  party,  in  ex' 
elusive  control.  For  the  Liberal,  a  Via  Dolorosa 
marked  with  the  tomb^ones  of  ideals.  Trentin 
does  not  make  it  clear  whether  this  hardening 
of  Fascism  was  due  to  the  resijStance — un' 
organized,  secret  and  mute — that  Mussolini 
encountered  or  on  the  contrary  to  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  Italy  accepted  her  be' 
coming  and  sonorous  chains.  After  all,  the 
great  argument  m  favor  of  Fascism,  Nazism, 
Bonapartism,  etc.  will  be  found  in  the  words 
of  Martine;  “Ft  s’il  me  plait,  a  moi,  d’etre 
battue?’’ — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  Univer' 
sity. 

•  J^uan  Vicens.  UEspagne  Vivante.  Paris. 

Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938. 
135  pages.  12  francs. — Bcx)ks  written  from  the 
Communis  viewpoint  on  the  subject  of  the 
civil  war  in  Spain  are  not  rare.  However,  when 
a  book  of  this  nature  is  written  by  a  municipal 
library  inspeeftor,  we  are  assured  at  lea^  of  a 
novel  point  of  view. 

The  library  inspector  in  que^ion — Juan 
Vicens — ju^ifies  the  war  by  the  slogan  of  the 
Popular  Front  organization  Cultura  popular: 
“Le  fusil  d’aujourd’hui  e^  la  garantie  de  la 
culture  de  demain.’’  By  means  of  innumerable 
examples  in  the  several  provinces  of  Spain, 
he  points  out  the  barbaric  treatment  accorded 
the  libraries  and  schools,  personnel  included,  of 
Communis  Spain.  Libraries  and  schools  are 
burned  and  their  personnel  shot  or  imprisoned 
by  the  rebels.  This  procedure  leads  to  Vicens’ 
oft'tepeated  statement  that  the  rebels  are 
enemies  of  culture;  Spain  mu^,  he  insiAs, 
defeat  enemies  of  its  culture. 

The  term  “inteledlonto,”  he-  remarks,  is 
applied  to  things  intellectual — cultural — by 
the  rebels.  In  this  policy  the  Spanish  Fasci^s 
follow  the  inspiration  of  their  Hitlerian  leaders 
who  exclaim  “Quand  j’entends  le  mot  cub 
ture,  je  mets  mon  browning  au  cran  de  tir,” 
“Mort  a  I’intelligence,’’  “Vive  la  mort,’’  etc. 

In  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  little  book, 
Juan  Vicens  treats  the  subject  of  culture  in 
Spain  before  the  war,  during  the  war  and 
after  the  war.  In  the  fir^  part  he  deals  with  the 
^eps  taken  by  the  government  to  organize 
libraries  in  Spain  and  Presses  the  enthusiasm 
of  Spaniards  for  them.  The  section  on  libraries 
during  the  war  is  devoted  primarily  to  the 
outrages  inflicted  on  government  libraries  by 
the  rebels.  After  the  war,  Juan  Vicens  is 
assured  by  precedent  in  Spain  that  cultural 
in^itutions  will  enjoy  an  extraordinary 
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development  throughout  Spam. The  Appendix 
details  proposed  organization  of  Spanish  libra ' 
ries. — A.  E.  Le  Vey.  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women. 

•  Dr  J.  Contenau.  La  Civiltsation  d'Assur 
et  de  Babylone.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  260 
pages.  32  francs. — When  fifteen  years  ago,  Dr 
Contenau  published  I.a  Civilisation  Assyro' 
Babylonienne,  this  treatise  became  at  once 
the  ^andard  work  on  ancient  Babylon  and  its 
people.  Since  then  patient  diggers  have  added 
considerably  to  this  knowledge.  The  opening 
of  the  royal  sepulchers  of  Ur,  comparable  only 
to  that  of  Tut  Ankamen’s  tomb,  and  of  several 
others,  have  brought  to  light  an  unparalleled 
wealth  of  objecfls  and  revolutionized  previous^ 
ly  held  conceptions.  The  significance  of  many 
of  the  discoveries  is  increasing  with  the  greater 
knowledge  and  the  improved  technique  in 
excavating  of  archeologi^s  of  today.  Many 
documents  have  been  deciphered  w’hich  open 
innumerable  vi^as,  although  much  is  ^ill 
obscure. 

This  revised  edition  of  the  preceding  volume 
comes  opportunely  to  revaluate  the  ^atus  of 
knowledge  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
Thanks  to  the  scholarly  conservatism  of  Dr. 
Contenau,  who  makes  no  ^atement  unless 
supported  by  evidence,  very  little  had  to  be 
eliminated,  but  much  has  been  added. 

Taking  successively  the  geography  and  the 
history,  the  progress  of  digging  and  decipher- 
ing,  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  religion, 
showing  in  the  light  of  accumulated  knowledge 
the  evolution  of  the  sentiment  of  the  divine 
among  the  Semites  and  the  Non-Semitic  people 
who  inhabited  Mesopotamia.  Two  chapters 
deal  with  art  in  the  crafts  and  in  architecture, 
and  the  final  ^udy  is  given  to  the  life, 
social  customs  and  in^itutions.  The  whole 
makes,  therefore,  a  very  comprehensive  trea¬ 
tise  with  a  chronology,  a  number  of  illu^ra- 
tions  and  maps  and  a  valuable  bibliography. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Contenau  emphasizes  the 
facts  already  suspected,  now  more  clearly 
shown,  of  the  influence  exerted  by  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  on  Greece  and  the  continued  relation¬ 
ship  that  exited  in  the  ancient  world  between 
Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  lands,  even  India. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Robin  Marcelin.  Aegyptus:  Hiftoire  de 
I'Ancienne  Egypte.  Avignon.  Aubanel 
Pere.  1937.  201  pages. — A  brief  and  sketchy 
resume  of  Egyptian  hi^ory  which  consiAs 


chiefly  of  a  chronological  li^,  based  on  second¬ 
ary  sources,  of  the  dyna^ies  of  Egypt  to¬ 
gether  w’ith  a  Biblical  synchronism.  Egyptian 
religion  is  treated  in  the  la^  twenty  pages.  The 
novice  in  the  subject  may  profit  from  the  book, 
but  it  contains  really  nothing  new  or  intere^. 
ing  for  the  advanced  ^udent.  It  is  to  be  used 
with  caution  in  view  of  the  ^ill  uncertain 
condition  of  chronological  Judies  in  the  field  of 
Egyptology,  Breamed,  Meyer,  Weigall  and  the 
re^  all  having  their  own  preferences  in  the 
matter.  The  “chronologie  de  Berlin”  is  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout;  Maspero,  Breamed,  and 
Gregory  of  Tours  are  briefly  cited.  A  moder¬ 
ately  useful,  though  limited,  volume,  deJtined 
for  the  general  public. — L.  Robert  Lind. 
Wabash  College. 

•  Saint-Georges  de  Bouhelier.  T^apoleon, 
Grandeurs  et  Miseres.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 

1938.  379  pages.  25  francs. — In  favor  of  this 
book:  the  euphonious  name  of  the  author,  for 
rather  more  than  forty  years  a  minor  but 
sympathetic  figure  in  literary  circles;  and 
the  sub-title,  which  recalls  both  Grandeur  et 
Decadence  de  Char  Birotteau  and  Splendeurs 
et  Miseres  des  Courtisanes.  Again^  it:  the  fad 
that  it  is  totally  uncalled  for.  It  is  not  hi^ory, 
for  it  offers  no  new  faeft,  no  new  light  on 
well-known  fadts,  no  original  interpretation, 
no  personal  point  of  view  (The  thesis  that 
Au^ria  trapped  Napoleon  out  of  Elba  is 
indicated  but  not  sub^antiated).  It  is  the 
orthodox  popular  legend  at  its  mo:^  orthodox 
and  fKopular.  From  a  veteran  poet  and  drama¬ 
tic,  we  might  at  any  rate  have  expedted  litera¬ 
ture.  Well,  we  do  get  sublimity,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  very  adequate  sample:  “A  pre¬ 
sent,  se  dit  Bonaparte,  en  regardant  le  prki- 
pice  qu'il  s'etait  taille  de  ses  mains  et  dans 
lequel  semblaient  rouler  toutes  les  vapeurs  de 
iVnfer,  me  voila  enfin  face  a  face  avec  le  des- 
tin!  Tout  retour  en  arriere  m'eC  interdit! 
Mais  qu’importe!  puisqu’en  moi  bouillonnent 
des  puissances  d’adtion  qui  me  permettront  de 
tout  surmonter!  Si  sur  ma  route  se  dressent 
les  demons  des  tombeaux,  je  saurai  les  vain- 

ere . etc.  etc.  Borne  d’un  cote  par 

les  mers,  de  I’autre  par  les  cimes  eblouissantes 
du  Thibet,  mon  empire  couvrira  la  moitie  du 
vieux  monde  .  .  Well  roared.  Echoes  of 
Hemani.  But  this  is  the  year  of  grace  1938. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Judith  Cladel.  Rodin,  sa  vie  glorieuse  et 
inconnue.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  438  pages 

augmented  by  facsimiles  and  photographs. 
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30  francs. —  Rodin’s  life  was  never  a  bed  of 
roses.  To  begin  with  he  had  to  cope  with 
poverty,  inadequacy  of  space  so  vital  to  a 
sculptor,  lack  of  recognition,  and  when  this 
was  finally  and  almo^  grudgingly  given  him 
he  had  to  fight  jealousy  and  dishone^y.  This 
book  is  a  sympathetic  fir^'hand  account  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  artiift, 
written  by  a  woman  who  was  his  lifedong 
friend  as  well  as  his  commentator.  It  contains 
incisive  pictures  of  his  entourage  and  excellent 
pages  of  analysis  on  the  great  man  himself. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  toward  the  end  of 
the  book  a  little  over-doing  of  the  “cher 
maitre”  attitude,  but  it  is  negligible  in  the 
fece  of  the  wealth  of  really  intere^ing 
material,  which  is  handled  on  the  whole  with 
an  objedlivity  rare  in  one  who  played  such 
a  great  part  in  the  life  of  a  man  often  as 
difficult  and  trying  as  he  was  great. — Helene 
Paquin  Cantarella.  Northampton,  Massachu' 
setts. 

•  Paul  Cloche.  Demosthenes  et  la  fin  de  la 
democratie  athenienne.  Paris.  Payot.  1937. 
334  pages.  36  francs.  —  Few  Greek  Aatesmen 
have  occasioned  so  great  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  scholars  as  Demosthenes.  He  has 
been  condemned  as  a  narrow-minded  reac¬ 
tionary;  he  has  been  lauded  as  the  nobler  of 
patriots.  M.  Cloche  follows  a  very  sober 
middle  path,  basing  his  cautious  judgments 
always  upon  the  be^  of  ascertainable  evidence 
drawn  from  contemporary  documents  (chiefly 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes)  and  indulging 
rarely  and  at  no  great  length  in  subjective 
speculation.  The  Demo^henes  who  emerges 
from  his  careful  ^udy  is  a  versatile  and  real- 
i^ic  politician  and  a  shrew'd  diplomat  who 
could  play  two  opponents  again^  each  other 
and  yield  a  ^ep  when  retreat  was  the  better 
policy.  His  campaign  again^  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  appears  as  a  long  and  losing  fight  which 
might  have  ended  sooner  without  the  indomi¬ 
table  efforts  of  the  man  who  always  kept  the 
intere^s  of  Athens  uppermo^  in  the  mid^ 
of  difficult  opposition  from  the  party  of 
Aeschines.  He  was  not  the  wild  extremis 
J.  B.  Bury,  for  example,  makes  him,  but  a  man 
who,  in  spite  of  apparent  faults,  deserves 
more  respeCl  than  has  been  accorded  him  by 
some.  Errors  in  proportion  are  few.  The  ^yle 
grows  a  bit  dull  at  times  but  the  consi^ently 
impartial  point  of  view  is  admirable.  The  book 
contains  a  map  and  a  detailed  bibliography. — 
L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 
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•  Leon  Daudet.  La  Tragique  existence  de 
VuStor  Hugo.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937. 

252  pages.  17.50  francs. — When  he  writes 
about  Victor  Hugo,  Leon  Daudet  is  never 
negligible  despite  his  partisanship.  The  present 
book  is  a  “vie  romancee,”  which  means  that 
imagination  plays  a  large  part  in  it.  But  Victor 
Hugo  is  here  ju^  the  same  and,  if  the  author 
is  unfair  to  the  poet,  he  knows  the  man  very 
well.  The  laA  part  of  the  book  especially  brings 
back  to  life  very  vividly  Hugo  and  his  retinue. 
M.  Daudet  has  written  a  famous  and  mo^ 
unfair  book  on  Le  Stupide  Dix'-neuvieme  siecle 
and  he  does  not  like  his  idol.  Yet  there  are 
enough  equitable  and  sugge^ive  appreciations 
in  the  book  to  make  it  worth  while. — R.  M. 

•  Dr  De  Fontbrune.  Les  Prophhies  de  ?ios' 
tradamus  D^oilees.  Paris.  Editions  A- 

dyar.  1937.  100  pages.  15  francs. — Man  has 
always  approached  the  unknown  with  such 
apprehension  that  to  know  what  was  gener¬ 
ally  unknown  brought  the  possessor  of  such 
knowledge  pre^ige  and  power.  Whether 
individual  prophets  used  their  abilities  for 
personal  ends  or  in  the  intere^  of  society  as  a 
whole,  it  is  true  that  hi^ory  furnishes  many 
excellent  examples  of  progno^icators  of  un¬ 
usual  talent  and  accuracy.  One  of  these  was 
No^radamus,  the  a^rologer  of  Henri  II. 

With  an  increasing  swing  of  the  pendulum 
of  intere^  away  from  the  material  sciences 
toward  the  metaphysical  and  psychic,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  writings  of  No^radamus 
should  be  given  consideration.  The  prescience 
he  manifested  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
several  sources,  including  the  Stars  and  the 
Bible,  and  is  capable  of  modern  interpretation 
and  application. 

This  volume  contains  a  facsimile  of  the 
original  letter  of  prophecy  from  Nostradamus 
to  Henri  II,  a  copy  of  the  same  letter  in  modern 
print,  and  facing  each  page  of  the  latter  is  an 
interpretation  in  modern  French  by  Dr  De 
Fontbrune.  —  Streeter  Stuart.  Southeastern 
State  Teachers  College,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Goudal.  T^inon  de  Lanclos.  Paris. 

Hachette.  1937.  253  pages. — One  of  the 

fabulous  figures  of  her  fabulous  age,  la  grande 
Ninon  came  honestly  by  the  most  exquisitely 
musical  name  imaginable.  This  name  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  echo  down  the  centuries  surcharged 
with  romance  and  beauty.  And  even  though 
portraits  of  Ninon  show  a  plump  little  body 
with  fairly  ordinary  features — until  one 
catches  the  glint  of  the  eye  and  the  mischievous 
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curl  of  the  lip — she  will  be  remembered  as  an 
irresi^ible  enchantress.  The  legend  of  eternal 
youth,  well  enough  disproved,  will  also  cling 
to  her  to  symbolize  the  bold  impress  she  left 
on  her  contemporaries. 

There  are  lacunae  in  the  ^ory  of  her  life 
which  may  never  be  611ed,  and  much  that  is 
recorded  about  her  is  gossip  and  myth.  M. 
Goudal  has  contributed  nothing  new,  but  he 
has  written  a  consi^ent  biography  dressing 
especially  the  fadl  that  Ninon  was  less  an 
impure  woman  than  an  independent  sort  of 
person  who  wanted  to  live  her  own  life  and 
satisfy  her  hefty  appetites.  Whatever  may  be 
one's  opinion  of  her,  the  fa that  she  won  and 
retained  the  friendship  of  the  unassailable 
Sevigne  ought  to  count  in  her  favor. 

She  had  a  large,  highly  cultured,  keen  mind, 
and  she  carried  into  seventeenth  century 
France  the  tradition  of  the  polished  hctaira 
of  the  golden  age  of  Greece. 

The  book  is  well  written. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  Anne  de  Boleyn.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1937-  195  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  literary  talents  of  Madame  Vioux  have 
been  adequately  demon^rated  in  her  numerous 
novels  and  biographies.  Highly  e^eemed  are 
her  lives  of  Henry  IV  and  Francis  I,  similar 
to  which  is  Anne  de  Boleyn.  In  telling  the 
touching  and  dramatic  Aory  of  the  second  wife 
of  Henry  VIII,  Marcelle  Vioux  devotes  much 
attention  to  the  years  preceding  the  marriage 
in  1533,  recounting  at  length  and  with  the  use 
of  her  imagination  the  oft  repulsed  attempts 
of  the  King  to  gain  her  favors.  With  clarity 
and  accuracy  she  outlines  the  political  and 
religious  events  connected  with  the  disgrace 
of  Catherine,  the  crowning  of  Anne,  her  aban' 
donment,  trial,  and  execution.  She  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  too  sympathetic  toward  Anne 
Boleyn.  With  an  abundance  of  intere^ing 
material  at  her  disposal  the  author  has  pro' 
duced  a  work  which  moves  rapidly,  which  is 
complete  enough  to  tell  the  whole  ^ory,  and 
which  holds  the  reader's  attention  throughout. 
— George  B  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Georges  Luciani  (Pierre  Berland).  Six  ans 
d  Moscou.  Paris.  Picart.  1937-  431  pages. 

35  francs.— For  six  years  the  correspondent 
of  Le  Temps  and  Le  Petit  Parisien  in  Moscow, 
Luciani  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
the  spedacular  events  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
1930' 1936.  His  book  is  naturally  disjointed, 
since  it  is  made  up  of  articles  written  on  dif- 
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ferent  occasions.  One  feels  the  author's  effort 
at  a  conscientious  record  of  things  seen  and 
heard,  but  one  cannot  help  comparing  him 
unfavorably  with  such  a  confrere  as  Walter 
Duranty.  M.  Luciani  is  innocent  of  Duranty’s 
keen  vision  and  broad  grasp.  Hence  the  ob' 
servations  in  this  book  have  a  pede^rian 
quality.  The  mo^  valuable  chapters  are  those 
dealing  with  adlual  conditions — induiftry,  the 
budget,  agriculture,  the  new  woman  and 
youth,  the  army,  foreign  relations.  Luciani  can 
be  tru^ed  to  report  corredlly  on  fadts.  It  is 
when  he  tries  to  interpret  and  predidt  and 
sugge^  conclusions  that  you  become  aware  of 
the  fadt  that  he  could  not  say  “I  W rite  As  I 
Please":  with  his  eye  on  the  boss  in  Paris, 
M.  Luciani  does  not  scruple  to  tip  the  balance 
in  the  expedted  diredtion. — A.  K. 

•  Henriette  Psichari.  Renan,  d'apres  lui- 
mime.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  291  pages. — The 

^ar  of  Renan,  once  the  great  intelledlual  leader 
of  France,  does  not  shine  very  brightly  over 
our  present  horizon.  We  mu^  be  grateful  to 
his  granddaughter  for  reviving  his  memory 
through  his  manuscripts  and  other  unpulv 
lished  relics.  We  see  him,  in  this  book,  as  he 
was  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  him  be^ 
and  in  those  of  his  critics.  This  intimate  pon 
trait  is  accompanied  by  very  valuable  notes 
concerning  the  composition  and  publication 
of  his  Vie  de  Jesus.  But  where  is  Renan  today, 
and  what  has  become  of  his  disciples?  Don’t 
we  need  him  to  arrange  an  armi^ice  amid^ 
our  civil  wars? — R.  M. 

•  Maurice  Thorez.  Fils  du  Peuple.  Paris, 
^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937. 

219  pages.  10  francs. — Here  is  a  very  living 
and  genial  portrait  of  the  French  communis 
leader.  No  better  cure  for  the  red  scare  than 
the  contadt  with  this  simple,  mode^  and  mo^ 
engaging  man,  a  true  “son  of  the  people”  who 
fought  for  the  be^  ideals  of  French  democra' 
cy.  Those  who  have  seen  him  on  the  ro^rum 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him  here, 
tall,  athletic  and  with  a  winning  smile,  with' 
out  a  trace  of  the  old'fashioned  revolutioni^. 
Through  his  own  ^ory,  Thorez  has  told  us  all 
the  dramatic  episodes  of  the  druggie  of  the 
classes  in  France  and  the  fight  for  the  Popular 
Front  in  the  la^  decade,  and  this  gives  to  his 
book  a  great  hi^orical  value. — R.  M. 

•  Marcel  Brion.  La  Resurredlion  des  Villes 
mortes.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  32  francs. — 

M.  Brion  presents  here  a  condensed  yet  ade' 
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quate  account  of  archeological  accomplish- 
ments  up  to  date.  His  book  is  addressed  to  the 
cultured  layman  and  he  avoids  tedious,  dry, 
merely  ^ati^ical  data. 

He  considers  archeology  as  the  “science  de 
la  vie”  and  he  is  able  to  make  the  reader  share 
with  him  the  joy  and  adventure  of  bringing 
vanished  civilizations  back  to  light. 

Egyptian  and  Greek  hi^ory,  although  well 
known,  is  con^antly  being  pushed  further 
back,  but  there  is  yet  my^ery  enough  in  the 
world  to  tempt  anyone,  as  proved  by  the 
tumuli  of  Altai  where  horse  skeletons  adorned 
with  golden  masks  and  golden  wings  furnish 
a  problem  as  yet  unsolved.  Zimbabwe  in 
Africa  jealously  guards  its  secrets;  the  “tala- 
yors”  of  the  Balearic  islands  furnish  another 
riddle,  etc. 

All  over  the  world  the  same  slow,  careful 
process  of  research  is  going  on,  bringing  new 
revelations.  Aviation  is  proving  a  mo^  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  archeology;  there  is  no  more 
fascinating  ^ory  than  that  of  Pere  Poidebard, 
his  aerial  exploring  and  photographing  of  the 
Syrian  desert  and  Mesopotamia  and  his  inge¬ 
nious  use  of  Grange  effecfts  of  light  to  uncover 
ve^iges  of  civilizations  ground  to  earth  by 
countless  movements  of  peoples. 

This  book  is  extremely  well  written  and 
intere^ing.  It  covers  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Pale^ine,  Egypt,  Persia,  the  Hittites,  Crete 
and  Cyprus.  A  second  volume  treating  of  the 
ancient  Andes,  the  Mayas,  India,  China,  the 
African  Petroglyphs  and  Zimbabwe  is  an¬ 
nounced;  we  shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  its 
publication. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Rene  Cruchet.  En  Louisiane — Legendes 
et  Realites.  Bordeaux.  Delmas.  1937.  193 
pages.  18  francs. — In  this  volume  M.  Cruchet 
gives  an  account  of  a  journey  he  made  to 
Louisiana  as  a  representative  of  the  French  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Southwe^. 

It  is  a  sort  of  travelogue  written  to  convey 
to  the  French  reader  a  general  idea  of  what 
Louisiana  is  like  at  present,  with  a  little  re¬ 
minder  of  the  hi^orical  background.  The  book 
is  pleasantly  written,  yet  it  lacks  something, 
some  dash  and  originality;  it  has  an  oversupply 
of  platitudes  and  of  the  conventional  “Comme 
ilfaut”  manner.  Too  bad  for  there  is  also  some 
good  in  it  and  one  gains  the  impression  that 
its  author  has  a  sensitive  personality. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


•  Camille  Mauclair.  L'Egypte  Millenaire  et 
Vivante.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  249  pages. 

18  francs. — This  meaty  volume  is  seventh  in 
M.  Mauclair’s  Cycle  Mediterraneen.  To  all 
intents  a  travelogue  of  the  cities  and  ancient 
monuments  bordering  Mother  Nile,  the  con¬ 
tents  bear  witness  to  the  author’s  keenly 
appraising  eye  for  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
ages  now  long  pa^  but  which,  in  Egypt,  a 
cradle  of  civilization,  have  not  lo^  a  lading 
influence.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  autonomy  and 
unity  are  alive  and  acftive  today,  for  Egypt  is 
proud  of  its  pait  and  confident  of  its  future. 
Charadteri^ically  enough,  M.  Mauclair  con¬ 
cludes  with  assurances  of  Egypt's  attitude  of 
good-will  and  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 
towards  France,  cementing  his  observations 
with  the  enumeration  of  beneficial  services 
rendered  the  country  by  eminent  Frenchmen. 
— R.  W.  Baldner.  NorthweAern  University. 

•  Rene  Musset.  La  Bretagne.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1937-  216  pages.  15  and  17.50 

francs. — M.  Musset,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  of  the  University  of  Caen  and  honor¬ 
ary  professor  at  the  University  of  Rennes,  is 
author  of  similar  geographical  Judies  of  other 
sections  of  France.  In  the  preface  to  La  Bre- 
tagne  he  ^ates :  “I  have  attempted  in  this  book, 
too  short  for  its  subjedt,  a  geographic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Brittany.  .  .  My  task,  a  mode^  one, 
is  limited  to  presenting  and  analyzing  land¬ 
scapes  and  modes  of  life,  to  offering  explana¬ 
tions.” 

The  author  carefully  sub^ntiates  figures 
and  ^ti^ics,  and  supplies  an  extensive, 
though  selective,  classified  bibliography.  He 
adds  a  dictionary  of  Breton  terms  and  a  table 
giving  the  Breton  names  of  cities  and  villages. 
Twelve  maps  illu^rate  the  work. 

There  are  eight  chapters  besides  the  intro¬ 
duction  in  which  the  author  discusses  con¬ 
cisely  the  isolation  of  the  Breton  peninsula  and 
the  hi^orical  region  of  Brittany,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  in  which  the  relation  of  Brittany  to 
France  is  shown.  M.  Musset  deals  not  only 
with  the  climate  and  physical  aspects  but  also 
and  especially  with  human  aspects:  houses, 
fields,  villages,  the  church,  the  chateaux,  the 
manors.  He  reveals  the  archaic  life  of  “Mon- 
tagne,”  the  life  of  the  peasants  and  of  the 
sailors.  Above  all  he  links  the  present  to  the 
pa^. 

This  human  geography  will  be  of  intere^ 
to  all  those  who  have  felt  the  my^crious 
attraction  of  Brittany.  It  is  of  particular  value 
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to  the  situdent  of  literature  in  providing  back' 
ground  material  for  the  ^udy  of  Chateau' 
briand,  Renan,  Loti,  Michelet,  Balzac,  and 
Flaubert.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  both 
scholar  and  poet. — Anne  Wharton  Smith.  Cat' 
son'Newman  College. 

•  Dom  Paul  Chauvin.  Si  ]esus'Chrisl  reve' 
nait.  Paris.  Bloud  et  Gay.  1937.  193 

pages.  15  francs. — Father  Chauvin,  a  Bene' 
did:ine  monk,  was  a  preacher  who  spoke  from 
the  Radio'Luxembourg  station  in  Paris.  He 
died  this  la^t  year.  His  mo^ft  recent  course  of 
sermons  is  gathered  into  this  little  volume 
which  is  published  in  the  series  known  as  La 
vie  tnterieure  frour  notre  temps.  In  these  present 
times  when  so  much  of  our  personal  disStress 
is  caused  by  our  lack  of  guidance  and  by 
our  bewilderment  over  what  is  be.<t  in  con' 
temporary  thought,  this  little  book  which 
sums  up  the  social  teachings  of  Our  Lord  in 
that  great  word  “Charity”  should  be  very 
efficacious.  Surely  every  Catholic  will  find 
inspiration  in  these  pages;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  others  will  find  comfort  there  also. 
— Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  Joseph  Fattinger.  Recueil  d'Exemples 

Modernes.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1938. 

297  pages.  18  francs. — A  German  prie^  has 
collerted  several  hundred  in^ances  of  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  particularly  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  on  the  lives  of  contemporary 
men  and  women,  and  the  abbe  M.  Grandclau' 
don  has  translated  the  colledtion  into  French. 
Many  of  the  anecdotes  are  arreting  and  sig' 
nificant.  When,  for  example,  a  missionary 
crossing  an  African  desert  in  an  automobile 
has  no  water  to  baptize  a  dying  man  and  draws 
a  little  from  his  radiator  for  that  purpose,  the 
contra^  between  man's  changing  habits  and 
the  permanence  of  his  religious  beliefs  sets  one 
to  thinking.  At  many  points,  the  non-Catholic 
will  be  ^ruck  by  the  Catholic’s  conviction  of 
the  saving  efficacy  of  ceremonial.  But  even 
here  it  would  be  dangerous  to  criticize.  The 
reviewer  knows  a  city  drinking  fountain  which 
begins  to  flow  if  you  merely  bend  over  it 
expectantly,  and  he  has  seen  chemi^s  perform 
miracles  which  neither  he  nor  the  chemi^s 
could  explain.  The  rationali^  who  sets  bounds 
to  God’s  ability  is  only  discrediting  his  own 
intelligence. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Abbe  Joly.  Le  beau  risque  de  la  Foi.  Paris. 

Bloud  et  Gay.  1937.  193  pages.  15  francs. 
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— A  vigorous  call  to  the  Catholic  youth  and  a 
scholarly  and  appealing  presentation  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Father  Joly,  with  his  forceful 
and  engaging  sstyle,  has  succeeded  in  dispelling 
that  glcximy  atmosphere  with  which  some 
bcxiks  have  surrounded  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  has  presented  it  as  a  source  of  joy  and  an 
inspiration  for  heroic  deeds.  Catholics  should 
welcome  this  bcaok.  -Al/redo  Berumen.  Capi' 
tol  Hill  Junior  College.  Oklahoma  City,  Okh' 
homa. 

•  Abbe  P.  Marc.  Pages  d'Evangile.  Paris. 

Lethielleux.  1937.  208  pages.  12  francs.— 

A  book  of  meditations  on  the  gospel.  Its  pious 
author  presents  the  different  gospel  passages 
as  something  meant  not  for  another  age  and 
distant  lands  but  for  each  one  of  us.  and  thus 
he  makes  the  gospel  a  living  reality.  The  clen 
gyman  as  well  as  the  layman  will  enjoy  the 
simple,  touching  ^yle  of  the  book,  and  will 
derive  much  benefit  from  reading  it. — Alfredo 
Berumen.  Capitol  Hill  Junior  College.  Okla- 
homa  City,  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Maury.  La  Grande  Oeuvre  de  Dieu. 

Paris.  “Je  &rs.”  1937.  230  pages.  15 

francs. — For  the  collection  Pensee  Religieuse 
et  Culture  Spirituelle  Pierre  Maury  has  sub' 
mitted  a  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Passy  during  Lent  1937. 
Man,  seeking  to  save  himself  in  these  troubled 
days,  turns  to  modern  cults,  such  as  commum 
ism  and  nationalism:  Maury  urges  that  the 
world  abandon  such  false  gods  and  tru^  in 
GexI  as  revealed  by  Chri.'t  alone.  Being  neither 
a  dogmatic  exposition  nor  a  series  of  sermons, 
these  meditations  aim  at  making  it  clear  to 
souls  in  search  of  God  that  He  fir^  sought 
them  and  found  them  through  His  Son,through 
whom  “all  is  accomplished.”  This  is  the  Great 
Work  of  God.  Sympathetically  written,  logi¬ 
cally  composed,  this  work  should  bring  comfort 
to  many,  for  whom  it  will  furnish  abundant 
material  for  thought.  The  clergy  might  well 
read  this  admonition  that  the  Church  confine 
itself  to  its  task  of  preaching  GexI’s  grace 
through  Chri^,  in^ead  of  seeking  to  entrench 
itself  by  making  other  promises  than  those 
found  in  the  Scriptures. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Le  R.  P.  Rambaud,  O.  P.  Un  Bagnard. . . 

Paris.  Lethielleux.  1936.  124  pages.  12 

francs. — Father  Rambaud  of  the  Freres  Pre- 
cheurs  was  once  a  lay  prie^.  During  his  period 
of  service  as  Vicar  of  Notre  Dame  in  Eourg, 
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he  was  chaplain  to  the  prisons  of  that  little 
city.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  pris' 
oners,  brothers,  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  a  series  of  shocking  crimes.  The 
prie^  found  the  two  docile  and  grateful,  and 
when  their  sentence  was  commuted  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  I  fe  imprisonment 
in  French  Guiana,  he  kept  some  touch  with 
them  for  several  years.  The  younger  brother, 
Lucien,  died  in  Guiana,  professing  absolute 
faith  in  the  Catholic  religion.  Charles,  the 
elder,  escaped  to  Venezuela,  and  returning 
later  to  France,  returned  also  to  the  old  life. 
All  of  this,  told  with  hone^  emotion,  is  im¬ 
pressive  and  in^rudtive,  although  one  scarcely 
underistands  why  the  prie^  speaks  of  the  edi¬ 
fying  laift  years  of  the  sickly  younger  brother 
as  “un  grand  exemple  de  surnaturelle  regene¬ 
ration.  .  .”  Is  it  “surnaturel”  for  a  bad  man 
to  experience  remorse  and  become  a  good  man? 
We  hope  not.  We  should  prefer  to  believe 
that  the  return  of  the  other  brother  to  the 
wicked  ways  which  had  got  him  into  trouble 
before,  was  the  more  unnatural  of  the  two. 
But  we  are  not  a  theologian. — H.  K.  B. 

•  GujJtave  Charlicr.  Les  Lettres  Frangaises 
de  Belgique.  Esquisse  hiistorique.  Illustra¬ 
ted.  Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1938. 
179  pages.  10  francs. — Multum  in  parvo  is 
Professor  Charlier’s  device.  This  little  manual 
traces  the  hitory  of  Belgian  letters  from  the 
origin  to  our  day,  with  incisive  comment  on 
all  significant  authors  and  movements  up  to 
1900  and  a  generous  choice  among  contempo¬ 
raries.  Anticipating  inevitable  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  lai^t  category,  the  final  chapter 
opens:  “II  n'y  a  pas  d’hitoire  litteraire  du 
present.”  The  introduction  ^ates  clearly  the 
writer's  position  between  two  extreme  theo¬ 
ries:  one  attributes  to  Belgian  letters  complete 
autochthony,  the  other  places  them  under  the 
aegis  of  France.  Professor  Charlier  claims  for 
his  literary  countrymen  the  same  independence 
as  is  generally  accorded  to  American  or  Aus¬ 
trian  letters.  He  would  call  all  these  “littera- 
tures  secondes.  .  .  Elies  viennent  doubler, 
sans  necessairement  les  repeter  ni  les  imiter, 
celles  dont  elles  emploient  la  langue.”  His 
exposition  and  the  extracts  which  form  the 
la^  third  of  the  volume  support  effecltively  his 
contention.  A  complete  index  facilitates 
reference. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Leon  Cote.  Un  grand  poete  catholique, 
Armand  Godoy.  Lyon.  Librairie  Emma¬ 


nuel  Vitte.  1936.  73  pages. — That  Armand 
Godoy  is  a  true  and  authentic  poet,  we  al¬ 
ready  knew  and  did  not  need,  perhaps,  all  the 
pious  hyperboles  of  this  little  book  which 
reads  more  like  a  sermon  than  a  critical  essay. 
Armand  Gcxioy  is  a  re^less  soul,  and  he  has 
a  gift  for  visions  and  sounds,  sometimes  to 
excess,  and  one  is  tempted  to  call  him  a  super- 
Parnassian.  (He  came  from  Cuba  like  Heredia.) 
His  rhythms  are  marching  rhythms,  like  Whit¬ 
man’s,  and  he  has  invented  some  new  and  very 
expressive  ones.  One  misses  in  his  hymns  the 
nuances  of  Verlaine  and  the  simplicity  of 
Jammes  and  Claudel.  A  true  poet,  yes,  and 
perhaps  ^ill  truer  in  his  profane  than  in  his 
Catholic  inspirations,  where,  despite  an  im¬ 
pressive  sincerity,  he  sometimes  surrenders  to 
rhetoric  and  somewhat  banal  images. — Regis 
Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  V.  I.  Lenine,  J.  Staline.  Sur  la  Litterature 
et  I’Art.  Choisis.^traduits  et  presen tes  par 

Jean  Freville.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1937.  169  pages.  15  francs. — The  part 
literature  plays  in  the  cultural  development 
of  nations  is  so  marked  that  a  prognosis  of  what 
place  it  will  have  in  a  given  country  in  the 
future  is  an  intere^ing  speculation.  Russia  is 
one  of  the  mo^  challenging  fields  for  such  a 
consideration  because  of  the  extraordinary 
extensity  and  intensity  of  the  metamorphosis 
that  has  been  going  on  in  that  country  during 
this  pa^  generation.  Because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  of  the  political  leaders  in 
shaping  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical 
activity  of  life  there,  one  can  get  a  fair  e^imate 
of  what  attitudes  will  be  generally  held  con¬ 
cerning  literature  by  determining  w'hat  these 
leaders  thought  about  writing  and  writers,  and 
arti^s  and  art. 

Jean  Freville  has  here  presented  two  of  these 
leaders,  Lenin  and  Stalin  (the  latter  receives 
little  space  or  consideration),  through  quota¬ 
tions  from  their  works.  These  quotations  give 
some  idea  of  the  place  these  leaders  wished  to 
assign  to  literature,  and  indicate  the  effedt  that 
their  views  may  have  on  Russian  life  and 
culture.— Streeter  Stuart.  Southea^ern  State 
Teachers  College,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Fort.  Joies  desolees  et  triStesses  con' 
solees.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  283 

pages.  15  francs. — In  November  1936  the  Prin¬ 
ce  des  poetes  wrote  to  the  Academy,  withdraw¬ 
ing  his  candidacy  for  membership,  bating  that 
his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  make  the  cus¬ 
tomary  visits.  On  the  organizing  of  the  Aca- 
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demie  Mallarme,  on  February  19,  1937,  Fort 
was  a  founder,  and  as  such  he  inscribes  the 
thirty-eighth  volume  of  his  Ballades  Franfaises 
et  Chroniques  de  France.  Written  in  his  usual 
rhythmic  prose  with  mingled  rhyme  and 
assonance,  his  lateA  poems  reveal  him  with  a 
vitality  ever  new,  with  a  ^ill  undimmed  en- 
thusiasm  for  youth  and  loveliness,  springtime 
and  flowers,  flowing  breams  and  peaceful 
vi^as,  with  a  keen  concern  for  contemporary 
affairs,  at  home  and  abroad.  Serenity  has  come 
with  ripening  years:  he  is  not  what  he  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Theatre  d'Art,  for,  in  Vingt 
Arts  he  says:  “Twenty  years!  Where  then 
has  my  youth  gone?  The  time  when  I  was 
old.”  An  intere^ing  Chanson  Falote  des  Ini' 
tiales  reminds  one  of  Les  Voyelles.  One  mu^ 
not  take  the  Prince  too  seriously:  he  admits 
that  he  doesn't,  when,  in  I'Eclipse  he  says: 
“The  sun  is  shut  out  from  this  world.  And 
am  I  thinking  of  the  Gods  who  are  no  more? 
Oh!  no.  I'm  thinking  of  the  time  my  cat  is 
waging  licking  the  hollow  of  her  paws.” 
World  figures,  the  newe^  inventions  and 
movements,  are  given  attention,  but  the  poet's 
greater  intere^  is  in  scenes  of  beauty,  in  mo- 
ments  of  delight  which  he  records  facilely  and 
with  lyricism.  One  easily  becomes  surfeited 
with  Fort's  prolixity,  but  if  one  searches  there 
are  many  nuggets.— Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Jean  Giraudoux.  LTmpromptu  de  Paris. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1937- 142  pages.  15  francs. 

— This  short  play  contains  the  be^  of  Jean 
Giraudoux,  quick  witticism,  subtle  associa¬ 
tions  of  thoughts  and  images,  an  ever  alert 
“presence  d'esprit”  never  far  from  free  fancy. 
All  those  qualities  which  he  so  lavishly  scat¬ 
tered  through  his  novels  have  been  carefully 
filtered  and  disciplined  in  his  plays,  so  con¬ 
vincing  through  their  anachronisms.  In  this 
impromptu,  given  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
in  which  he  shows  himself  a  true  rival  of 
Moliere,  Giraudoux  achieves  three  things. 
He  rebukes  those  who  reproached  him  with 
being  too  literary  on  the  ^age.  He  takes  to 
task  dramatic  critics  for  their  ingratitude 
toward  the  playwright,  and  finally  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  social  importance  of  the  ^age  in  a 
pungent  and  ironic  tirade.  For  final  enjoy¬ 
ment  we  meet,  one  by  one,  Jouvet  and  his 
players  without  a  mask  and  en  neglige. — Regis 
Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Nordahl  Grieg.  Mais  Demain.  .  .  Paris. 

Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937. 


Ill  pages. — This  play  in  three  adls  by  the 
grandson  of  Edvard  Grieg  is  one  of  three 
written  shortly  after  a  sojourn  of  two  years 
in  Soviet  Russia.  In  addition  to  his  activity 
as  noveli^,  poet,  essayi^,  press  correspondent, 
and  dramatic,  Grieg,  born  in  Bergen  in  1902, 
is  editor  of  an  antifasci^  review,  published 
in  Oslo,  Veien  Frem.  Herein  he  waged  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  candidacy  of  the 
German  poet  Ossietski  for  the  Nobel  peace 
prize.  His  plays  have  created  a  sensation  in 
Scandinavia,  their  produdlion  having  been 
accompanied  by  prohibitions,  manife^ations, 
and  catcalls.  At  the  premiere  of  Mais  De- 
main.  .  .  enthusiaAic  applause  drowned  out 
the  hissing  organized  by  the  Fascia  Youth  and 
continued  for  twenty  minutes  after  the  final 
curtain.  It  is  a  gripping  drama  with  abundant 
coups  de  theatre.  The  rapacity,  unscrupulous¬ 
ness,  immorality,  and  hypocrisy  of  the  inter¬ 
national  munitions  makers  are  laid  bare:  the 
hopeless  lot  of  the  laborer  is  revealed.  In  spite 
of  trikes  the  workingmen  always  lose  because 
they  are  not  organized  internationally.  After 
a  fatal  explosion  the  director  general,  who  has 
finally  well  learned  the  lesson  that  riches 
seldom  bring  happiness,  sees  approaching  the 
hordes  of  workers,  bearing  red  flags,  searching 
for  their  dead.  His  la^  words  are  the  ominous 
“But  tomorrow.  .  .”  Henri  Fer  has  done  a 
gcxxl  piece  of  translating:  his  version  preserves 
the  ferocity  as  well  as  the  poetical  quality  of 
the  original.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Petite 
Bibliotheque  Thedtrale  will  continue  to  publish 
translations  of  this  gifted  young  dramatic's 
works. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Ga^on  Cherau.  Severin  Dunaftier.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1937-  252  pages.  15  francs. 
— A  roman  a  these  which  does  not  somehow 
succeed  in  killing  ofl^  all  of  its  charadlers  or 
driving  them  mad  in  a  Good  but  Hopeless 
Cause  is  something  new  under  a  sun  which 
has  had  to  shine  on  a  good  deal  of  literary 
despair  of  late.  Cherau  accomplishes  this  feat 
by  making  Severin  DunaAier  more  important 
than  his  philosophical  theories,  and  achieves 
a  more  or  less  happy  denouement  by  making 
his  hero  give  up  the  idea  of  putting  his  theories 
into  practice.  A  charcoal-burner  who  has 
educated  himself  by  wide  reading,  Severin 
develops  an  idea  which  he  believes  original— 
a  beautiful  dream  of  universal  love  and  peace— 
and  undertakes  to  propagate  it.  When  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  work  for  peace  without 
becoming  involved  with  politicians  who  are 
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working  for  anything  else,  he  retires  to  the 
comparative  freedom  of  provincial  life.  The 
^ory  is  beautifully  told,  but  would  have 
appeared  in  a  better  light  had  some  of  the 
speeches  been  left  out. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Clo.  Les  Frhes  perdus.  Paris.  Ber- 
ger-Levrault.  1937-  355  pages.  15  francs. 

—The  ^ory  of  a  group  of  Alsatians  who  en- 
li^ed  in  the  war  again^  France,  then  again^ 
Russia.  They  make  their  escape  and  return 
later  to  France  to  6ght  in  a  Russian  regiment. 
The  book  is  rather  summarily  written  and 
does  not  aim  at  being  at  all  heroic.  It  is  ful’ 
of  Alsatian  humor  and  gives  very  sugge^ive 
descriptions  of  the  German  campaign  on  the 
Ea^em  front.  Grand  Prix  de  TAlsace  litte- 
raire  1937- — R.  M. 

•  Serge  Ellens.  Le  Bracelet  de  Vermeil. 
Paris.  IMitions  “Alsatia.”  1937.  219 

pages.  12  francs. — The  “Signe  de  Pi^e”  series 
are  official  Boy  Scout  fiction,  which  undertakes 
to  combine  exciting  adventure  with  Boy  Scout 
lore  and  religion.  Didacftic  romancers  have 
always  found  difficulty  in  mixing  oil  and  water, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  M.  Dalens 
that  his  book  contrives  to  hold  the  reader  in 
suspense  from  the  very  fir^  page  almo^  to  the 
la^  without  infringing  any  of  the  canons  of 
“wholesome  juvenile”  orthodoxy.  The  theme, 
it  IS  true,  is  not  a  “boy's  ^ory”  theme.  The 
prologue  is  glorious  blood-and-thunder,  and  an 
Oppenheim  or  a  Benoit  could  have  documented 
this  situation  to  give  it  a  little  more  plausi¬ 
bility,  flung  in  a  woman  or  two  and  a  pinch  of 
profanity,  and  made  a  red-blooded  thriller 
out  of  a  moral  homily.  It  is  hard  to  say  ju^ 
what  a  “boy’s  iftory”  should  be,  but  in  our  part 
of  the  world,  at  lea^,  very  few  of  the  younger 
generation  make  any  effort  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  that  cautious  genre.  Writers  who 
build  little  doors  for  the  little  cats  do  find 
an  audience,  however,  and  we  are  for  them. 
This  readable  my^ery  yarn  deals  with  the 
visit  of  a  Paris  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  to  an 
ancient  ca^le  in  Alsace,  their  discovery  of  a 
secret  passage  into  a  suite  of  subterranean 
torture  chambers,  and  the  thrilling  tie-up  of  a 
centuries-old  feud  with  certain  young  scouts 
there  present.  This  hard-to-please  reviewer 
read  the  book  in  one  wide-awake  sitting. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  Jean  I^incourt.  ?{apolecm  avail  raison. 
Nice.  Editions  du  Chat-Huant.  1937.  297 


pages.  15  francs. — Those  who  have  read  the 
author's  Le  Sosie  de  I’Atglc  will  undoubtedly 
derive  the  moA  enjoyment  and  profit  from  this 
continuation  and  conclusion  of  Napoleon’s 
career.  The  beginning  is  obscure  and  verbose, 
but  once  the  ^ory  begins,  intere^  never  lags. 
Thus  we  follow  the  “Little  Corporal”  from 
his  final  voluntary  surrender  to  the  English 
(or  was  it  a  double,  his  “sosie”?)  to  his  death 
in  a  mad  dash  across  the  garden  where  the 
young  king  of  Rome  was  lodged  in  Vienna 
(or  was  it  the  “sosie”  adting  under  orders 
given  years  ago  by  his  emperor?).  The  Napo¬ 
leonic  legend  is  thus  resuscitated  via  fidtion 
and  M.  Deincourt's  volume  is  nothing  short  of 
a  tour  de  force.  It  may  be  objedted  that  much 
extraneous  and  unnecessary  material  has  been 
utilized,  especially  for  fidtion,  but  the  book  is 
subtly  conceived  and  finely  executed. — R.  W. 
Baldner.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Lucie  Delarue  -  Mardrus.  Roberte  7^o. 

10,530.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1937.  224  pages. 

15  francs. — In  another  of  her  portraits  of 
adolescent  life  Delarue-Mardrus  presents  to 
the  reader  the  charming  person  of  Roberte, 
who  reaches  maturity  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Roberte  leaves  a  life  of  penury  in  the  dilap¬ 
idated  ca^le  of  her  titled  forebears  to  be¬ 
come  a  charity  ward  of  the  government.  After 
having  been  placed  in  the  care  of  a  farmer,  she 
gives  her  fir^  impetuous  love  to  a  Prince 
Charmant  who  disillusions  her  and  who  there¬ 
fore  prepares  her  to  accept  another  prince  of 
noble  charadler  and  lineage.  The  fresh  inno¬ 
cence  and  the  naive  tru^  of  Roberte  should 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  even  of  the  cynic. — 
R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Louis  Francis.  La  T^eige  de  Galata.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1936.  283  pages.  15  Ifrancs. — 

Con^antinople,  occupied  by  the  Allied  troops 
in  1922,  is  the  setting  for  this  more  than  usually 
intere^ing  tale  by  a  young  and  successful 
author,  whose  Blanc  was  a  prize  winner  in 
1934.  Able  in  painting  scenes  and  charadters, 
Francis  presents  vividly  three  sharply  dif¬ 
ferentiated  French  officers,  living  ardently  in 
this  Levantine  atmosphere,  portrayed  with 
extraordinary  precision.  Lieutenant  Berard  is 
under  the  spell  of  a  Russian  woman,  presum¬ 
ably  a  lady  of  quality;  to  possess  her  entirely 
he  begins  to  gamble,  and  sells  government 
secrets  to  be  able  to  ransom  her  from  her 
“husband.”  Major  Germenay  discovers  his 
subordinate’s  delinquencies,  is  tom  between 
duty  and  affedlion,  until  suicide  finally  brings 
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a  solution.  Captain  Bernier,  former  carpenter, 
bigami^,  spitefully  contributes  to  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  Numerous  details,  minutely  recorded, 
of  this  period  in  the  hi^^tory  of  the  French 
Army,  aid  in  making  this  praiseworthy  narra¬ 
tive  instructive  as  well  as  gripping.  La  J^eige  de 
Calata  definitely  establishes  Francis  as  an 
author  of  merit. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Marie  Gevers.  La  ligne  de  vie.  Paris. 

Plon.  1937.  250  pages. — A  Belgian  novel 

of  the  soil.  Not  dramatic  or  entertaining,  but 
disturbing.  It  recounts  the  miserable,  poverty- 
stricken,  superStition-ridden  lives  of  Benoit 
and  Johanna  avec  ses  grands  yeux  vides  de  pensee 
et  chauds  de  vie  from  the  day  of  their  meeting 
until  the  murder  of  their  daughter  LexJia,  the 
flower  of  elemental  love. 

Yet  neither  Johanna  nor  Lodia  is  the  central 
figure  of  the  book.  The  Story  really  revolves 
around  Emerance,  who  is  feared  as  a  witch 
throughout  the  countryside.  What  a  contrast 
between  the  financial  prosperity  of  her  house¬ 
hold  and  the  unhappiness  of  her  family!  As  the 
enigmatic  Emerance  looks  around  on  the  tragic 
unhappiness  of  the  family — husband  gone 
insane,  eldest  son  doomed  to  early  death, 
two  ugly  harelipped  daughters  forced  to  eat 
on  the  floor  out  of  sight — she  is  possessed 
w’lth  an  overwhelming  desire  to  have  one 
healthy  normal  son.  She  has  her  wish  at  a 
price,  but  even  her  beloved  Stanne,  like  Jo¬ 
hanna’s  Lodia,  comes  under  the  shadow  of 
her  baleful  influence  at  laSt.  In  La  ligne  de  vie 
the  beauty  of  land  and  sky  seems  more  real  and 
intimate  than  the  human  charadters  and  every 
bit  as  interesting.  Not  quite  the  American  type 
of  book. — Bess  Langsford.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Selma  Lagerlof.  Legendes  du  Chrift.  Paris. 

Perrin.  1938.  257  pages.  22  francs. — A 

collection  of  charming  tales  dwelling,  as  the 
title  suggests,  upon  the  life  of  Christ  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
from  generation  to  generation.  These  legends, 
fruit  of  a  naive  faith  and  unaffected  imagina¬ 
tion  intimately  interwoven,  have  become  a 
priceless  heritage  of  this  hard  and  faithless  age. 
How  refreshing  it  is  to  sit  a  few  hours  with 
such  a  book  and  relive  a  few  of  those  moments 
when  we  also  sat  with  our  knees  tucked  under 
our  chins  listening  as  grandmother  related 
ChriSt-legends  like  these,  whose  very  tone  has 
been  so  marvelously  recaptured  by  the  author. 
— R.  W.  Baldner.  Northwestern  University. 
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•  Bertrand  de  la  Salle.  Les  Forces  cachets. 

Paris.  Plon.  1937-  307  pages.  18  francs.— 

Jerome  Legrand,  artist,  who  has  loved  and 
been  loved  by  Eve  Ribeauval,  delves  into  his 
memories  in  an  effort  to  find  the  hidden  forces 
which  made  the  grow’th  of  their  love  as  inev¬ 
itable  as  its  ultimate  destruction.  For  the 
reader,  the  search  proves  to  be  a  fascinating 
adventure.  It  results  in  a  penetrating  portrait 
of  two  individuals  who  are  highly  sensitive  and 
perhaps  over-cerebral.  Of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  men  and  w'omen,  of  their  pathetic  at¬ 
tempts  to  understand  each  other,  and  of  their 
underlying  sex-confusion  and  antagonism,  de 
la  Salle  has  much  to  say  that  is  both  provoa- 
tive  and  enlightening.  The  book  is  written 
with  sympathy,  and  one  feels  with  the  author 
a  sincere  pity  for  the  tragic,  inescapable  blun¬ 
dering  with  which  most  human  beings  destroy 
their  owm  happiness. — A.  Pietrangeli.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 

•  Helene  Pages.  La  Croisade  des  enfants. 

Traduit  de  I'allemand  par  Jean  Pere- 

girien.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1937-  234 
pages.  15  francs. — For  many  years  Helene 
Pages  has  been  known  to  the  German  reading 
public  as  an  author  of  Catholic  books  for 
children.  The  book  now'  before  us  is  a  render¬ 
ing  of  her  Von  Godefried  und  Mechthildis,  die 
Kreuzfahren  gingen  (Munich,  1924)  of  which 
a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1926.  It  is  the  Story 
of  the  German  children  who,  imitating  those 
from  France,  undertook  a  children’s  Crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1212.  The  two  leaders, 
(Godfrey  and  Mathilda  from  the  Rhineland, 
are  eventually  found  by  their  father  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  they  return  safely  home. 
The  Story  is  a  beautiful  one  and  is  simply 
told  with  great  effect.  Helene  Pages  is  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age;  the  laSt  of  her 
books  that  has  come  to  my  attention  is  her 
Frauen  auf  des  Herren  Kreuzweg  (Munidi, 
1930).  She  may  well  be  proud  of  her  life  d 
devoted  service  to  the  youth  of  her  land.— 
Urban  T.  Flolmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Leon  Paquot-Pierret.  Bonheur  des 

Autres.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Bel¬ 
gique.  1937.  256  pages.  15  Belgian  francs.— 
M.  Paquot-Pierret,  favorably  known  for  his 
previous  work — critical  Studies  and  short  To¬ 
ries — fully  justifies  the  expectations  of  his 
friends  by  this  first  novel.  The  plot  turns 
around  what  may  be  termed  a  social  revolution 
in  Europe:  “Maintes  femmes  s’entendent  au- 
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jourd’hui  a  secouer  une  fois  pour  routes  la 
servitude  menagere  a  laquelle  on  les  crut  tou' 
jours  prede^inees,  pour  entreprendre  et  creer 
dans  le  domaine  ordinaire  des  hommes.”  The 
phenomenon  is  familiar  in  America,  but  the 
charaAers  gain  in  dramatic  force  because  of 
the  heavy  ob^acles  they  mu^  face.  Besides, 
we  are  presented  to  a  world  of  arti^s  and  that 
profession  has  a  perennial  appeal.  The  ^ory  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  young  man  who  would 
like  to  be  the  hero — perhaps  he  may  be  in  the 
sequel  which  we  are  half  led  to  expect,  for  he 
is  being  formed  by  powerful  personalities— 
but  here  he  is  the  rather  bewildered  spectator 
and  recorder  of  their  passions.  This  device  has 
marked  advantages,  for  we  are  held  not  only 
by  what  is  told  but  also  by  what  we  feel  is  to 
come.  The  ^yle  serves  by  its  very  simplicity 
to  enhance  our  emotion,  concentrating  atten' 
tion  on  the  situations  themselves  and  cunning¬ 
ly  sugge^ing  untouched  depths. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Andre  Philippe.  L'Acier.  Paris.  Editions 

Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  252  pages. 

—France,  like  the  United  States,  has  her 
proletarian  novels,  and  this  is  one  of  the  be^ 
and  moj!t  convincing.  Andre  Philippe  takes 
us  to  the  mines  and  ^eel  mills  in  central 
France.  Having  himself  been  a  laborer,  he 
gives  us  a  fir^-hand  view  of  the  proletariat 
at  work  in  two  of  the  mo^  dangerous  indus¬ 
tries.  His  people  look  very  much  alive  and 
authentic,  if  not  always  pleasant.  He  is  very 
objective  and,  although  his  sympathies  are  all 
on  the  side  of  the  under-dog,  he  does  not 
vituperate,  as  do  many  similar  books,  again^ 
the  bosses.  He  simply  shows  them  as  they  are. 
Let  us  notice  the  influence  of  the  American 
Dos  Passos  with  his  news-reel  and  camera-eye 
on  this  and  other  French  social  novels  of  this 
kmd.  The  book  won  the  prize  of  the  Ciment 
scries — R.  M. 

•  Jean  Prevo^.  La  Chasse  du  Matin.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1937.  249  pages.  21  francs. — 

This  group  novel,  already  published  in  the 
Houvelle  Revue  Franfaise,  reveals  Prevo^, 
fivorably  known  as  essayi^,  hi^orian,  and 
narrator,  as  a  noveli^  worthy  of  attention. 
He  represents  a  band  of  young  graduates  fresh 
from  their  professional  Judies,  all  scornful  of 
humble  beginnings,  and  rebellious  of  society 
and  its  in^itutions.  Their  desires,  druggies, 
frilures,  refusals,  loves,  and  ultimate  place¬ 
ments  are  recorded,  without  confusion.  Each 
rf  the  young  men  is  well  differentiated  and 


di^inClly  portrayed.  A  clever  indu^riali^  and 
deputy  is  the  figure  that  holds  the  Story  to¬ 
gether.  For  some  none  too  well  explained 
reason  he  takes  a  fancy  to  the  group,  en¬ 
couraging  and  giving  occupation  to  them, 
putting  them  into  responsible  technical  posi¬ 
tions  without  previous  training.  Many  scenes, 
such  as  the  launching  and  publishing  of  a 
newspaper,  the  riots  of  the  Sixth  of  February, 
in  which  the  deputy  is  killed  in  his  publishing 
house,  are  very  well  done.  The  novel  ends 
happily  for  the  ertStwhile  dissidents;  they 
seem  almost  too  placid  in  their  menages  and 
professional  niches. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  David¬ 
son  College. 

•  Frank  Robrix.  Le  Pauvre.  Paris.  Editions 

Psyche.  1937-  288  pages.  12  francs. — Mix 

together,  as  Robrix  has  done,  riots,  murders, 
bankers,  politicians,  spies,  suicides  and 
scandals;  add  an  indefatigably  alluring  “Count¬ 
ess,”  a  Chinese  drug  gang,  a  jeune  fille  killed 
by  the  fatal  combination  of  love  and  growing 
pains,  a  plodding  police  commissioner  with  a 
William  Powellish  reporter  as  foil,  a  mad 
chase  in  the  night  after  criminals,  a  ^ool 
pigeon  committing  murder  at  the  reque^  of 
the  Head  of  the  Surete  for  the  benefit  of  an 
unscrupulous  Premier;  top  off  the  whole  with 
an  ideali^ic  noveli^  turned  social  reformer 
and  a  half-mad  my^erious  Pauvre,  coherent 
for  at  lea^  two  out  of  288  pages — and  the 
result  is  dully  indige^ible.  Could  Robrix  have 
decided  somewhere  near  the  outset  whether 
he  was  writing  a  detedtive  ^ory,  a  movie 
scenario,  or  social  criticism,  in^ead  of  doing 
all  three  indiscriminately,  the  reader  might 
have  found  some  relief. —  A.  Pietrangeli.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  lillinois. 

•  J.-H.  Rosny  Aine.  Un  banquier.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1937.  210  pages.  15  francs. 

— A  worthy  addition  to  Rosny’s  series  of 
sociological  and  psychological  portraits  which 
covers  over  half  a  century.  It  is  an  intensely 
vital  ^udy  of  the  type  which  has  been  so 
widely  discussed  in  recent  years:  the  multi¬ 
millionaire  financier  who,  through  his  manip¬ 
ulations,  controls  the  fortunes  of  thousands 
of  small  investors.  This  “Kreuger-Insull”  is 
shown  at  the  turning  point  of  his  career:  he 
mu^  cover  a  note  or  disclose  the  precarious 
condition  of  certain  inve^ment  schemes.  His 
forceful  nature  can  not  brook  the  idea  of 
defeat,  he  ^kes  everything  on  a  play  which 
is  outside  the  moral  code,  spars  for  time  and 
awaits  the  result,  realizing  that  failure  can 
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only  be  met  with  suicide.  After  many  reversals 
success  brings  supremacy  in  the  hnancial 
world. 

The  narrative  is  cleverly  handled,  the  char- 
acfterization  forceful  and  varied,  and  a  con' 
sciously  daring  ^yle,  ^accato  in  pace,  places 
it  definitely  in  the  modern  tempo. — Dorothy 
M.  Punderson.  Ck)llege  of  Puget  Sound. 

•  Romain  Roussel.  La  Vallee  sans  Prin' 
temps.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  247  pages.  15 

francs. — A  drama  of  jealousy  between  two 
men  on  top  of  the  Jura  hills  amid^  very  sug' 
ge^ive  scenery.  The  author  brings  out  very 
vividly  the  portraits  of  two  typical  bachelors 
and  their  quiet  life  in  the  snow'bound  land' 
scape  of  “la  vallee  sans  printemps.”  The  book 
was  very  ju^ly  awarded  the  Prix  Interallie. — 
R.  M. 

•  Sally  Salminen.  Katrina.  Traduit  du  sue' 
dois  par  Sven  Sainderichin;  texte  fran' 

9ais  etabli  par  Pierre  Chardon.  Paris.  Oeuvres 
fran^aises.  1937-  312  pages.  30  francs. — This 
popular  Finnish  novel,  by  a  New  England 
servant  girl,  is  well  known  to  Americans. 
Many  are  the  book  clubs  that  have  featured 
it  for  their  subscribers.  The  French  translation 
runs  very  smoothly  and  does  ju^ice,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  original.  There  is  a  philosophic  formula 
which  seems  to  be  back  of  life  for  Miss  Sab 
minen:  In  vidtory  lies  defeat;  in  failure  there 
is  triumph.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  con' 
ceptjof  course,  but  surely  it  does  notwork^with 
such  clock'like  regularity.  I  believe  that  the 
author  desires  to  portray  the  inconsi^ency 
of  life,  but  in  so  doing  she  has  often  forgotten 
that  the  world  can  be  disconcertingly  con' 
silent  at  times. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Claude  Silve.  Un  Jardin  vers  VESl.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  280  pages.  18  francs. — 

An  odd  mixture  of  narrative  and  description, 
properly  termed  a  “recit”  by  the  author. 
Centering  around  the  kidnapping  of  a  small 
boy  for  adtion,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
book  consi^s  of  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
principal  narrator,  an  old  lady,  and  the  garden 
and  occupants  of  the  deserted  palace  in  the 
African  desert  where  the  boy  has  been  cat' 
ried  by  his  abdudtor. 

In  an  interview  following  the  award  of  the 
Prix  Femina  for  1935,  the  author  Aated  that 
her  ideal  would  be  to  realize  a  “litterature 
de  charme.”  The  present  volume  is  another 
^ep  in  this  diredtion,  especially  in  those  pages 
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devoted  to  the  imaginative  little  Peter  and  his 
Grange  friends  in  the  exotic  African  garden.— 

R.  W.  Baldner.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Extraits  choisis  et  presen- 
^tes  par  G.  Vanwelkenhuyzen.  Bruxelles. 

Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1937.  185  pages.  10 
francs. — This  anthology  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
successful  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  read. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  seledtions  is  enhanced 
by  a  preface  in  which  the  secrets  of  the  inspira* 
tion,  art  and  gripping  power  of  the  author  are 
analyzed  with  rare  acumen.  Working  in  the 
tradition  of  the  regionali^,  Jean  Tousseul  has 
enlarged  its  scope  and  made  of  the  pa^  and 
present  of  the  Meuse  valley  a  panorama  of 
human  experience.  “II  reduit  Timportance  du 
decor,  s'attache  a  Tame  du  paysage  plutot  j 
qu'au  paysage  meme,  a  Petre  vivant  plutot 
qu'au  type,  et,  volontairement,  subordonne 
Pelement  descriptif  a  1  element  humain." 
Hence  variety  in  the  essential  unity  of  his 
work.  Pa^t  ma^er  of  the  short  ^ory — even  his 
five-volume  Jean  Clarambaux  reveals  the 
dramatic  technique  of  the  conteur — he  proves 
by  his  la^  two  books  that  he  is  no  less  gifted 
for  the  composition  of  serried  novels.  Reali^ 
by  his  authentic  observation,  he  is  a  poet  by 
his  sensitiveness  to  every  manifestation  of 
life  and  nature.  M.  Vanwelkenhuyzen  has  done 
everything  possible  to  aid  the  reader  to  more 
subtle  apprehension  of  the  charm  of  the 
extracts.  These  embrace  the  entire  work  of  j 
Jean  Tousseul.  Ranging  from  a  few  lines  to  | 
an  entire  Story,  they  are  admirably  chosen  to  ; 
present  the  multiple  facets  of  the  author's 
vision.  The  artists  who  illustrated  the  book 
merit  special  mention  for  their  excellent  work. 

— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College.  ; 

•  Frederic  Urmatt.  La  Damnation  de 
Georges  Bruchyier.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936. 

221  pages.  12  francs. — Urmatt,  Protestant 
pastor  and  leefturer,  publishes  as  the  first  of 
several  announced  novels  this  psycho'analyt' 
ical  Study  of  distress  in  the  family  life  of  a  j 
young  Protestant  couple.  The  wife’s  youth  had  j 
been  tainted  by  the  unhealthy  love  of  her  | 
fether.  On  her  marriage  she  is  unable  to  forget  j 
the  repulsive  gestures  of  her  father,  nor  does 
she  really  wish  to,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
lingering  attraction.  The  revelation  of  these  j 
experiences  and  the  resultant  impression  causes  i 
the  husband  to  hate  vehemently  his  wife’s 
family.  Jealousy,  illness,  both  mental  and  ) 
physical,  death,  and  remorse  are  the  lot  of  the  j 
unhappy  couple.  About  this  unusual  situation  I 
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the  author,  with  unque^ioned  talent,  has 
written  a  novel  which  is  cruel  and  unpleasant 
to  read,  but  which  holds  one’s  attention  be' 
cause  of  its  originality  and  force. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Benjamin  Vallotton.  Enfances.  Paris. 

Fischbacher.  1937.  281  pages.  18  francs. 
—A  husband  and  wife,  both  French-Swiss, 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  serene  old  age. 


are  leisurely  reviewing  and  contra^ing  their 
childhoods  spent  in  di^indtly  different  sur' 
roundings.  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  chieBy 
in  the  delineation  of  some  typical  minor  char- 
acfters  whose  idiosyncrasies  lent  atmosphere 
to  the  parsonage  and  the  optical  ^ore  which 
sheltered  the  youth  of  the  respective  narra- 
tors.  A  6ne  thread  of  ironical  complacency, 
not  uncommon  on  the  Swiss  side  of  Lake 
Geneva,  runs  throughout  the  ^ory. — Get' 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington.  D.  C. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

(For  other  boof{S  in  German,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  Hunde'  und  Katzen'Kalender  1938.  Miin' 
chen.  Knorr  und  Hirth.  1938.  52  illus' 

trated  pages.  1.95  marks. — Knorr  and  Hirth’s 
Dog  and  Cat  Calendar  is  literally  a  joy  for- 
ever.  It  offers  the  subscriber  an  appealing  new 
animal  photograph  every  week  for  the  term 
of  his  life — a  sort  of  spiritual  annuity  whose 
plan  is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  calendar 
is  made  up  largely  of  amateur  photographs  for 
which  small  prizes  are  awarded,  and  photo- 
graphs  are  accepted  between  April  6r^  and 
May  fir^  of  each  year  for  the  following  year. 
ContcAants  mu^  be  subscribers  to  the  Kalen' 
der.  High  points  in  the  1938  series  are  Max 
and  Moritz  (fel.)  catching  flies  in  a  sunny 
window,  a  cat  family  regi^ering  disapproval 
as  a  dog  passes,  and  Mops,  a  middle-aged  pug, 
in  his  winter  pullover  and  knitted  shoes. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  Der  J^euc  Brocl{haus.  Allbuch  in  vier 
Banden  und  einem  Atlas.  Dritter  Band. 

L'R.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1937.  796  pages. 
The  entire  work.  20  and  24  marks. — We  have 


now  had  for  review  three  volumes  of  this 
valuable  encyclopedia,  plus  its  unique  atlas. 
(See  Summer,  1937,  p.  332;  Autumn,  1937,  p. 
465;  Spring,  1938,  p.  210).  The  finished  “All¬ 
buch”  will  be  one  of  the  mo^  useful  reference 
works  ever  con^rudted,  and  will  be  much 
nearer  the  complete  compendium  of  universal 
knowledge  which  that  complacent  cognomen 
implies  than  an  earlier  generation  would  have 
deemed  possible.  This  volume,  since  it  includes 
the  letter  7n(,  is  of  especial  intere^  to  the 
uninitiated  who  thir^  for  knowledge  as  to  what 
National  Socialism  really  is  and  believes.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  movement  which 
is  so  largely  a  matter  of  enthusiasms — “Kraft 
dutch  Freude”  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in 
^ti^ics  or  even  in  syllogisms — is  not  easy 
to  capture  in  an  enyclopedia  article.  But  the 
author  of  this  very  carefully  done  little  treatise 
has  doubtless  been  as  sober,  as  clear  and  as 
reasonable  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  There 
are  some  extraordinary  propositions  in  it.  For 
example:  “Die  Diktatur  jeglicher  Art  lehnt 
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der  Nationalsozialismus  ab.  Das  Ziel  der  na' 
tionalsoziali^ischen  Revolution  war  nicht  die 
gewaltsame  Eroberung  der  Macht  im  Staate 
und  die  gewaltsame  Beherrschung  des  Volkes, 
sondern  deren  gei^ige  Neuformung  dutch  die 
Kraft  der  Idee  and  dutch  die  Auslese  der  kamp' 
ferischen  Elemente.”  There  is  no  que^ion  that 
both  these  forces  are  powerfully  in  operation 
in  Germany,  or  that  there  is  a  difference  bc' 
tween  the  situation  there  and  any  other  regime 
which  has  borne  the  name  of  didtatorship.  The 
article  will  excite  incredulity  and  opposition, 
but  it  is  worth  ^udy.  And  its  cross-references 
to  Rasse,  Liberalismus,  Marxismus,  Kultur, 
Reichsl^ltur}{ammer,  Voll(swohlfahrt,  Auslese, 
etc.,  etc.,  con^itute  in  their  totality  a  rather 
bulky  and  very  absorbing  treatise  on  one  of 
the  moist  aiStounding  social  phenomena  m 
hi^ory. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Rotteck,  Ki^er,  Denis.  Duflionnaire  Allc- 
mand'Franfais,  Frangais'Allemand.  Paris, 
Gamier.  1937.  1217  double  column  pages.  35 
francs. — This  well  made  French-German  and 
German-French  dictionary  has  been  entirely 
worked  over  for  this  new  edition.  The  Gothic 
characters  have  been  replaced  by  Latin  char¬ 
acters  for  the  German  words  throughout,  in 
order  to  relieve  French  users  of  the  supposedly 
difficult  task  of  di^inguishing  between  long 
s  and  /,  between  Gothic  n  and  Gothic  u. 
We  had  not  realized  that  these  matters  were 
seriously  difficult  for  any  but  beginners,  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  new  arrangement  will 
not  be  tremendously  popular  with  patriotic 
Germans.  But  for  any  other  than  sentimental 
reasons,  there  is  certainly  no  objection  to  the 
change.  The  vocabulary,  particularly  in  the 
German-French  part,  has  been  freshened  up 
considerably,  with  careful  recording  of  recent 
lingui^ic  innovations  in  Germany,  and  for  that 
matter,  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Hitler 
Youth,  lip^ick,  sit-down  ^rike,  are  matters 
that  are  not  handled  in  many  general  dictiona¬ 
ries,  either  French  or  German.  The  number  of 
words  is  imposing,  but  the  makers  have  been 
so  pressed  for  space  that  they  give  no  aids  to 
pronunciation  whatever.  One  is  a  little  puzzled 
at  the  declaration  that  the  volume  contains 
“samtliche  gebrauchliche  und  neugebildete 
Worter  beider  Sprachen,  die  Namen  der 
Personen,  Lander,  Stadte,  etc.,”  etc.  Very  few 
names  of  persons  appear,  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  li^  of  place-names.  This  is  no 
encyclopedia.  But  it  is  a  very  useful  dictionary. 
— H.  K.  B. 
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•  Wir  lesen  Deutsch.  Ein  unterhaltsames 
Lesebuch.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1935. 
207  pages.  2  marks.-  -Ingrid  Buxbaum.  LuStiges 
Alltagsdeutsch.  Gesprdche  und  Szenen  fur  den 
Auslander'Unterricht.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg. 
1937.  90  pages.  1.40  marks. — These  text¬ 
books  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Goethe-In^itut  der  Deutschen  Akademie  and 
are  intended  for  use  in  language  courses  for 
foreigners.  Wtr  lesen  Deutsch  deliberately 
ignores  the  classic  tales  of  the  pa^  and  centers 
around  the  living  Germany.  The  text  consi^ 
of  short  articles  and  sitories  about  all  kinds 
of  activities  in  Germany :  flying,  various  trades, 
schools,  railroads,  visits  to  famous  cities, 
cu^oms,  fe^ivals,  animals  and  great  Germans. 
The  great  variety  of  the  material  and  its  up-to- 
dateness  make  this  reader  a  very  attractive  and 
informative  book  for  German  indents  of  the 
second  and  third  year.  It  does  not  have  a 
vocabulary. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  reader,  Fraulein 
Buxbaum’s  conversational  text  brings  short 
dialogues  and  four  short  plays.  The  dialogues 
center  around  every  day  activities :  shopping, 
traveling,  fe^ivals,  etc.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  prepare  the  ^udent  for  a  ^ay  in 
Germany  and  to  supply  him  with  a  practical 
vocabulary. 

Both  books  are  very  carefully  prepared  and 
present  intere^ing  material,  enlivened  by  a 
fine  sense  of  humor. — J.  Malthaner.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  W.  Witte.  Modern  German  Prose  Usage. 

London.  Methuen.  1937.  167  pages.  5 
shillings. — In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
increasing  intere^  in  the  changes  taking  place 
in  modem  German  usage,  as  evidenced  by 
numerous  b<X)ks,  such  as  the  Duden  Gramma' 
ti}{  and  Stilworterbuch,  Engel’s  Gutes  Deutsch, 
Wu^mann’s  Sprachdummheiten,  as  well  as 
articles  in  both  German  and  American  schol¬ 
arly  publications.  Dr.  Witte,  who  is  assf^nt 
in  the  Department  of  German  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  confines  his  ^udy  almo^ 
wholly  to  the  period  since  the  war,  under 
the  heads  of  syntax,  accidence,  vocabulary, 
punctuation  and  spelling.  Some  of  the  mo^ 
intere^ing  discussions  are:  word  order, 
ellipsis,  jargon,  vogue  expressions  and  neol¬ 
ogisms,  illu^rated  with  copious  examples  from 
various  types  of  writing.  The  little  volume  is 
a  very  convenient  summary  of  many  modem 
tendencies.  Not  the  leaA  useful  feature  is  an 
excellent  bibliography  covering  over  eleven 
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pages.  The  undersigned  commends  the  little 
book  heartily  to  any  intere^ed  in  the  minutiae 
of  rapidly  shifting  modem  German  ^yle. — 
Cuy  R-  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

t  Gu^av  Schenk.  Aron.  Hannover.  Adolf 

Sponholtz.  1937. 128  pages.  4.80  marks. — 
The  Arum  family,  to  which  belongs  our  native 
“Jack'in'the'Pulpit,”  is  a  large  group  with 
perhaps  a  thousand  species,  mo^ly  in  tropical 
Asia.  Because  of  the  ^riking  appearance  of 
the  flower  stalks  of  many  of  these  plants,  they 
have  had  a  place  in  the  mythology  of  many 
peoples.  This  account  of  the  ^ruefture  and 
biology  of  the  plant,  in  the  manner  of  the 
modem  J^aturphilosoph,  ascribes  to  it  intelli' 
gence,  consciousness,  will  and  a  soul.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  poet  and  arti^,  for  it  is  beautifully 
illu^rated  in  color  by  the  author,  containing 
enough  of  science  to  add  intere^. — A.  O. 
Weese.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

f  W.  Goetsch.  Ameisen'Staaten.  Breslau. 

Ferdinand  Hirt.  1937.  36  pages.  1.30 
marks. — This  brief  semi'popular  account  of 
the  behavior  of  ants  is  one  of  the  be^  of  its 
kind  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
reviewer,  and  is  comparable  only  to  the 
classical  works  of  William  Morton  Wheeler. 
Mo^  of  the  experiments  cited  utilized  the 
Italian  ant,  Pheidole  pallidula,  but  the  author's 
wide  knowledge  of  other  groups,  including  our 
own  well-knowm  moundbuilding  ants,  is  drawn 
upon  for  comparison.  Dr.  Goetsch  was  able 
to  prove  that  an  ant  larva  (Pheidole)  can  be 
made  to  develop  into  a  soldier  with  much 
enlarged  head  and  jaws  by  feeding  with  solid 
food  during  the  fourth  and  hfth  days  of  life. 
Otherwise  it  develops  into  an  ordinary 
worker.  Soldiers  assi^  in  the  protection  of  the 
colony  and  in  the  killing  and  dismemberment 
of  food  animals,  but  take  no  part  in  the  trans' 
port  of  the  booty  to  the  nest.  In  the  nest, 
however,  they  share  in  the  care  of  the  brood. 
In  many  ant  colonies,  there  is  also  a  division 
of  labor  between  the  larger  and  smaller  work' 
ers,  the  latter  doing  the  “housework”  and  the 
former  carrying  on  their  labors  outside  the 
ne^t.  Methods  of  communication  and  trail- 
making  are  described  mo^  intere^ingly. — 
A.  0.  Weese.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hilde  Sieg.  Gottessegen  der  Krduter.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Rowohlt.  1936.  324  pages. — The  au¬ 
thor  gives  the  hi^ory  and  mythology  of  the 
use  of  plants  for  curative  purposes  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present.  Especial 
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attention  is  given  to  the  contributions  of 
medieval  herbali^s  and  apothecaries.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  general  hi^orical  section,  which  is 
copiously  illuArated  with  reproductions  from 
ancient  manuscripts  and  books,  are  accounts 
of  nearly  a  hundred  plants  of  hi^orical  or 
present  importance.  For  each  plant  are  given 
the  common  German  and  the  scientific  name, 
and  an  illu^ration  sometimes  original  but  more 
often  from  some  sixteenth  century  herbal. 
There  are  also  directions  for  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  herbs.  It  is  a  very  in^ruCtive 
and  intensely  intere^ing  book. — A.  O.  Weese. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  Sperling.  Kuriose  Probleme  der 
Physi\,  Geometrie,  u.  a.  Berlin.  Scherl. 

96  pages.  2  marks. — This  little  book  offers  a 
selection  of  problems  which  are  sometimes 
merely  facetious  and  at  other  times  entirely 
serious.  It  should  be  generally  welcomed  as  a 
means  for  whiling  away  a  pleasant  hour.  The 
problems  are  ^ted  in  language  which  will  be 
entirely  clear  to  the  layman.  There  are  no 
problems  here  which  any  serious  person  cannot 
disentangle  easily  and  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
The  book  is  very  much  like  several  others  on 
the  market,  notably  one  called  Ich  hab's  and 
another  entitled  Wer  weiss's? — Arnold  Bley- 
berg.  Houma,  Louisiana. 

•  Heinrich  Krieger.  Das  Rassenrecht  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten.  Berlin.  Junker  und 

Diinnhaupt.  1936.  361  pages.  10  marks. — We 
Wrongly  recommend  this  scholarly  and  valuable 
^tudy  of  the  development  of  our  race  laws 
to  all  our  politicians  and  sociologies  who  are 
intereeed  in  bringing  true  equality  and  jueice 
to  our  colored  races. 

After  an  explanation  of  his  method,  the 
author  examines  laws  relating  to  Negroes  up 
to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  their  emanci¬ 
pation.  Next  he  looks  into  the  laws  regulating 
admission  to  citizenship  and  to  this  country. 
In  this  connection  our  limitation  of  Chinese 
and  later  of  Japanese  immigration  is  carefully 
^udied,  as  is  the  immigration  law  of  1924.  All 
these  laws  show  racial  discrimination  and  are 
at  variance  with  the  ideali^ic  principles  the 
Con^itution  attempts  to  uphold. 

The  chapter  on  Indian  law  belongs  to  one 
of  the  mo^  in^ruCtive  of  all.  Here  we  are  not 
only  shown  the  inconsi^encies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  laws  but  also  that  our  ideal  of 
mixing  races  has  failed  as  far  as  the  Indians 
are  concerned.  They  prefer  living  on  their 
reservations  to  accepting  citizenship  else- 
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where.  At  the  same  time  this  arrangement 
comes  neared  a  real  solution  of  this  part  of 
our  race  problem  and  may  indicate  a  similar 
solution  for  other  colored  groups. 

Krieger  finds  racial  discrimination  in  the 
directions  given  to  census'takers.  He  finds  that 
thirty  ^ates  have  laws  prohibiting  marriage 
of  whites  to  Negroes,  seven  to  Indians,  thir' 
teen  to  Mongolians,  and  four  to  Malayans. 
States  omitting  such  laws  usually  have  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  those  races  men' 
tinned.  Racial  discrimination  exi^s  in  the  laws 
regarding  property,  schools,  juries,  and  the 
ballot.  In  discussing  the  vote  the  author  pub' 
lishes  a  table  showing  the  tremendous  dc' 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  voters  in  the  South, 
where  the  one'party  sy^em  has  been  devised 
to  keep  Negroes  out  of  office. 

In  the  end  all  points  are  summarized  and 
compared.  The  forces  at  work  in  our  legal 
machinery  on  the  one  hand  represent  nothing 
but  a  sy^em  of  impracftical  ideas  and  on  the 
other  nothing  but  the  actual  demands  of  the 
individual.  To  satisfy  both,  legislators  mu^ 
scheme  and  resort  to  chicanery.  The  result  of 
this  is  seen  in  demoralization  of  the  nation’s 
legal  conscience. 

Mo^  unfortunate  for  the  future  is  that, 
in^ead  of  making  a  frank  ^udy  of  racial  prob' 
lems,  we  dismiss  the  matter  by  blaming  all  race 
consciousness  on  race  prejudice,  and  with  that 
weapon  of  unenlightened  public  opinion  sup' 
press  all  sincere  attempts  to  face  the  problem 
squarely. 

Krieger  is  convinced  by  his  Judies — and 
he  will  convince  any  sincere  reader  as  well — 
that  our  race  problems  can  be  solved  only  after 
we  have  found  our  way  back  to  the  point  of 
view  held  by  our  greater  ^tesmen.  That  was 
a  reali^ic  point  of  view,  and  it  alone  can  lead 
to  a  healthy  and  fair  solution  for  all  races  con' 
cemed. — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Johannes  Stoye.  Olmacht'Weltmacht.  Die 
raumlichen  Grundlagen  der  Erdolkampfe. 
Leipzig.  Teubner.  1936.  60  pages.  1.20  marks. 
— “A  drop  of  oil  is  worth  as  much  as  a  drop 
of  blood,”  Fcx:h  said;  for  in  either  war  or  peace 
few  raw  materials  are  as  necessary  to  a  nation 
as  is  petroleum. 

Everywhere  the  druggie  for  oil  is  shaping 
hi^ory.  Italy  seeks  it  in  Ethiopia.  The  Chaco 
War  was  largely  a  battle  between  rival  oil 
intere^s.  In  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Irak,  and 
Iran,  oil  is  paramount  in  politics;  and  not  only 
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in  these  countries — witness  the  greasy  sme  g 
on  American  affairs  under  Harding. 

Stoye  outlines  the  international  situationjj  G 
viewed  from  the  ^andpoint  of  this  fight  fe  ® 
petroleum :  the  attitudes  of  the  various  natiat  ^ 
the  di^ribution  of  the  world's  fields  and  dep*  h 
its,  the  principal  oil  companies  and  men.  Iti  o 
an  important  and  very  readable  handbook.-  a 
James  A.  Long.  Yoakum,  Texas.  c 

r 

•  Ludwig  Friedrich  Barthel.  Der  KdtnpfuB  e 
das  Reich.  Die  Geschichte  des  Kampfc  ( 

zwischen  der  Reichsidee  und  den  particulartc  : 
Gewalten.  Berlin.  Junge  Generation.  19J8 
48  pages,  plus  six  illu^rations. — As  the  titk 
of  this  little  booklet  indicates,  it  is  concemd 
with  the  druggie  for  German  unity.  It  it 
really  a  booklet  for  the  younger  generatioc 
in  Germany  today.  It  is  intere^ing  to  the 
foreigner  as  a  popular  presentation  of  German 
hi^ory  and  as  a  bit  of  Nazi  propaganda.  The 
closing  sentence  is  not,  perhaps,  without  some 
significance :  “Der  Kampf  um  das  dritte  Rekh 
der  Deutschen  braucht  nicht  mehr  ein  Kampf 
um  die  iiussere  Einheit  zu  sein;  wir  haben  von 
nun  an  alle  Kraft  frei,  die  tief^te  und  genaue^ 
Erfiillung  unseres  Wesens  und  unseres  Schick- 
sals  zu  erringen.” — Harry  7^.  Howard.  Miami 
University. 

•  Peter  Klei^.  Die  volf^errechtliche  Anerlp' 
nung  Sowjetrusslands.  Konigsberg.  (k- 

Europa  Verlag.  1934.  127  pages.  5.50  marb.— 
Dr.  KleiA  presents  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the 
subjedl.  After  a  hi^orical  survey  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  tsari^ic  Russia  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  author  devotes  four  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  diplomatic  recognition  in 
general.  The  third  part  of  the  book  is  the 
longed;  it  deals  with  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  various  ^ates,  from  the 
beginning  to  our  day.  In  the  la^  part.  Dr. 
Klei^  analyzes  the  matter  from  the  theoretical 
and  pradlical  points  of  view,  leaving  the  ques¬ 
tion  open  as  to  whether  the  future  will  recon¬ 
cile  international  relations  with  Bolshevik 
class-theories  and  world'revolution  idea.  A  less 
pedantic  observer  might  find  Litvinov’s  diplo¬ 
macy  sufficiently  reassuring  on  this  score. 
Since  its  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  the  ^ronge^  feeftor 
in  maintaining  world  peace  and  amity,  regard¬ 
less  of  differences  in  government  and  soaal 
sy^ems  within  individual  ^ates.  But  one  mu^ 
make  allowances  for  the  time  and  place  of  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Klein’s  book. — A.  K. 
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I  •  Hermann  Oncken.  Cromwell.  Vier  Essays 
iiber  die  Fiihrung  einer  Nation.  Berlin. 
G.  Grote.  1935.  147  pages.  3.20,  3.80  and  4.80 
marks. — We  regret  that  we  have  arrived  so 
late  at  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  significant 
hi^orical  Judies  of  recent  years.  It  has  been 
observed  more  than  once  that  the  Germans 
appear  to  feel  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  the 
ma^erful  Protector,  and  some  at  lea^  of  the 
reasons  for  their  intere:ft  in  him  are  rather 
evident.  Cromwell  was  convinced  that  he  was 
direcftly  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to  reform 
and  govern  the  Lord’s  chosen  people.  His  con' 
vidion  of  England’s  greatness  and  of  the  infab 
libility  of  his  mission  was  so  profound  and 
powerful  that  it  permeated  a  nation  and  is 
dill  felt.  Was  not  Cromwellian  Puritanism  the 
mod  significant  of  all  movements  in  modern 
England?  Think  what  it  did  to  English  think' 
ing,  to  English  living,  to  English  literature.  It 
made  of  England  something  she  was  little 
inclined  to  before  and  which  she  is  only  slowly 
ceasing  to  be.  The  reader  of  this  review  is  given 
one  guess  as  to  what  contemporary  German 
leader  is  inspired  with  a  convidtion  like  Crom' 
well’s.  Professor  Oncken,  however,  is  no 
excited  chauvinid:,  and  his  four  essays,  (not  a 
hidor>',  but  a  powerful  portrait  of  a  man  and  a 
nation),  are  objedtive  and  permanently  valu' 
able.  He  sees  clearly  that  a  hi^orical  d;udy  is 
always  in  danger  of  being  colored  by  the  au' 
thor’s  location  as  to  place,  time  and  sym' 
pathies:  “Die  Menschen  werden  immer  gern 
der  Neigung  nachgeben,  auch  die  Vergan' 
genheit  aus  ihrem  Erleben  zu  deuten.  .  .”  His 
own  work  is  as  free  fromTendenz  as  is  humanly 
pos.sible.  The  four  essays  deal,  respedtively, 
with  Cromwell’s  political  achievements;  the 
implications  of  his  belief  in  his  divine  errand; 
his  foreign  policy  and  its  consequences;  and  the 
effedt  of  his  policies  on  the  hi^ory  of  Ger' 
many.  The  main  purpose  of  the  essays  is  other 
than  the  furnishing  of  new  concrete  informa' 
tion,  but  Oncken's  use  of  the  diary  kept  by 
the  Oldenburg  envoy  assigned  to  London  in 
1653,  in  his  final  chapter,  does  enable  him  to 
throw  light  on  an  affair  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  both  England  and  Germany  were  vitally 
concerned. — P.  R. 

•  L.  G.  Bachmann.  Meiiler,  Burger  und  Re' 
bell.  Das  Lebensbild  Tilmann  Riemen' 
Schneiders.  Paderborn.  Schoningh.  1937-  406 
pages.  8  plates.  4.80  marks. — In  the  manner  of 
German  biographies  the  life  of  the  arti^  Rie' 
menschneider  is  here  presented  in  all  its  impot' 


tant  phases.  The  reader  sees  the  origin  and 
creation  of  the  maker’s  works,  and  later  also 
the  de^rudlion  of  some  at  the  hands  of  Karb 
^adt’s  followers.  Bachmann  has  a  pleasant 
^yle,  and  through  a  judicious  use  of  dialedt 
and  occasional  archaic  words  su^ins  a  16th 
century  atmosphere  in  his  description  of  Rie' 
menschneider’s  life  in  beautiful  Franl^en.  Aside 
from  the  works  of  art  the  maker’s  activity  as 
mayor  and  council  member  of  Wurzburg  is  of 
special  intereA  today.  His  sociali^ic  ideas 
cause  him  to  take  the  side  of  the  peasants  in 
the  Peasant  War  of  1525,  during  the  course 
of  which  such  fighters  as  Florian  Geyer  and 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  enter  the  scene.  The 
unhappy  outcome  of  the  war  leads  also  to 
the  imprisonment  and  torture  of  the  ma^er, 
a  treatment  which  soon  brought  on  his  death. 
The  book  gives  a  fine  pidture  of  Franconia 
during  the  troubled  period  of  the  Reforma' 
tion. — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  Univet' 
sity. 

•  Rolf  Fechter.  Der  Aussdtzige.  Voter  Da' 
mien  de  Vender  auf  Hawaii.  Freiburg. 

and  St.  Louis.  Herder.  1937-  167  pages.  $1.15. 
A  splendid  little  book,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by 
the  transfer  of  the  poor  mortal  remains  of  the 
heroic  Father  Damien  from  Molokai  to  LoU' 
vain,  in  1936.  The  ^ory  is  well  and  simply 
told;  the  theme  is  worthy  of  this  revival  for 
the  generation  that  has  arisen  since  the  days 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  the  greater  defender  of 
the  deserved  fame  of  the  great  missionary  to 
the  lepers  of  the  Pacific. 

Modern  civilization  requires  the  tonic  of 
such  a  tale;  it  worships,  no  less  than  primitivb 
ty,  the  exploiter,  the  ruthless  conqueror.  Only 
the  means  vary:  the  robber'knight  used  force 
of  arms;  the  “modern”  man  employs  subtle 
rules  and  laws,  financial  and  political.  Above 
the  welter  of  conflidl  ^ill  shines  the  heroism 
of  the  world’s  greater  souls,  those  who  lived 
and  died  unselfishly,  believing  in  God  and 
serving  man.  Their  larged  number  lives  un' 
known  and  dies  unsung.  But  a  few  shine  in 
the  firmament  of  hi^orical  recognition,  a  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  eternal  truth  that  “No  man 
liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  him' 
self.” — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn' 
sylvania. 

•  Oskar  Schwar.  Leben  des  Deutschen  Jo' 
hann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Berlin.  Wilhelm 

Limpert.  1937. 1 16  pages. — This  slender,  welb 
written  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
scholarly  ^udy  of  Fichte's  life  and  work.  It 
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gives  a  sympathetic  and  admirable  account  of 
the  German  philosopher's  early  life,  his  ^rug' 
gles  as  a  ^udent  and  tutor,  his  rise  to  fame 
when  his  Versuch  einer  Kritil(  aller  Offenba' 
rung  is  reviewed  as  a  book  written  by  Kant, 
and  finally  his  life  of  adtion  in  the  intere^  of 
his  Fatherland.  It  is  a  biography  of  Fichte  the 
German. —  Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Dr.  Friedrich  Steinmann  und  Dr.  Elias 
Hurw'CZ.  Konstantin  Petrowitsch  PobjC' 

donoszew,  drr  Staatsmann  der  Real{tion  unter 
Alexander  III.  Konigsberg.  O^'Europa  Ver' 
lag.  1933.  281  pages.  6.80  marks. — To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  thus  far  the  fulled  mono- 
graph  on  Pobyedono^sev,  the  tone'giver  of 
oflicial  Russia  from  1881  to  1905.  Dr.  Stein' 
mann  has  sketched  the  uneventful  life  of  the 
man,  more  in  a  fedlual  than  an  analytical 
manner.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
selections  from  the  Pobyedono^sev  Archives, 
translated  and  carefully  annotated  by  Dr. 
Hurwicz.  The  two  parts  combine  in  building 
up  a  comprehensive  portrait  of  the  man,  his 
views  and  his  influence  on  Alexander  III  in 
particular.  As  tutor  to  the  laA  two  tsars,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  affecting  his  pupils  while 
they  were  in  a  formative  ^age.  He  was  un' 
doubtedly  the  mo^  formidable  theoretician 
produced  by  Russian  reactionary  thought.  His 
contempt  for  democracy,  for  parliamentary 
in^itutions,  for  the  Press,  for  education,  for 
national  minorities  and  religious  dissenters, 
was  voiced  directly  and  with  conviction.  Fate 
enabled  him  to  apply  his  bigoted  views  in 
actual  life,  for  in  his  capacity  as  the  tsar’s 
adviser  and  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  he 
practically  shaped  Russia’s  official  policies, 
inner  and  foreign,  from  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II  until  his  dismissal  after  the 
revolution  of  1905.  Unfortunately  this  book  is 
limited  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. — A.  K. 

•  Hans  Hinkel.  Einer  unter  Hunderttau' 
send.  Miinchen.  Knorr  6?  Hirth.  1938. 

264  pages.  3.30  and  3.70  marks. — Hinkel 
joined  the  National  Socially  movement  in  its 
infancy  when  he  was  a  mere  youth  himself. 
Born  in  Worms,  he  had  ju^  passed  his  teens 
when  the  war  ended.  As  a  ^udent  in  Bonn 
he  witnessed  the  French  occupation,  became 
an  agitator  and  was  forced  to  flee  into  unoc' 
cupied  Germany.  In  Munich  he  saw  Hitler 
in  the  early  ’20s,  was  captivated  by  his  per' 
sonality  and  became  a  member  of  the  party. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  covers  his  work 
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for  the  party  as  speaker  and  writer  in  winning 
over  Catholic  Bavaria  to  the  movement.  He 
heaps  scorn  and  ridicule  on  the  opposition 
mercilessly.  The  ^ory  is  carried  only  to  the 
year  1928,  when  the  fir^  successes  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  made  the  party  a  national  factor.  The 
years  thereafter  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  further 
work.  The  book  leaves  us  with  the  impression 
that  the  author  is  not  quite  candid.  He  abuses 
the  Jews  at  every  opportunity.  The  book  car¬ 
ries  the  official  endorsement  of  the  party.— 
E.  Trenl(ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Johannes  Muller.  Vom  Geheimnis  des 

Lebens.  Erinnerungen.  Stuttgart. 

Deutsche  VerlagS' Anhalt.  1937.  492  pages.  9 
and  1 1  marks. — A  book  that  had  been  eagerly 
awaited  over  the  entire  German  church 
world.  Johannes  Muller  has  given  a  long 
generation  of  liberating  service  to  organized 
religion  and  beyond.  In  refusing  to  organize  a 
church  or  a  following  he  approximated  the 
example  of  the  Ma^er.  Had  the  German 
Church  heeded  this  man  by  slipping  too 
secure  mcorings  before  the  present  ^orm,he 
might  have  become  the  initiator  of  the  over¬ 
due  reform.  Niemoeller  is  too  late,  except  to 
make  the  be^  of  a  bad  bargain  at  a  personal 
co^  that  is  entirely  too  high.  The  inevitable 
Reformation  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will 
take  un'prediCtable  courses.  “Yet,  I  doubt 
not,  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs.’’ — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

•  Josef  Pre^el  (Compiler).  Morgenblicl{. 

Erlebnisse  der  er^en  Kinderzeit.  Mun- 

chen.  Oldenbourg.  1937-  192  pages.  1.80 
marks. — Josef  Pre^el  was  ^ruck  by  a  discov¬ 
ery  which  many  of  the  reA  of  us  have  made, 
each  for  himself — that  in  mo^  volumes  of  auto¬ 
biography  the  fir^  pages  are  the  freshed  and 
the  moA  vital,  because  the  child  is  ^ill  nearer 
than  the  man  to  the  source  of  purity  and  life. 
Adting  on  this  realization,  he  has  colledled  in 
this  little  volume  the  earlier  memories  of  some 
fifty  writers,  nearly  all  of  them  from  the  (Jer- 
man  speech-territory.  The  olde^  of  these  con¬ 
fessions  comes  from  the  Swiss  autodidadt  Uli 
Braker,  the  Pexor  Man  in  the  Tockenburg, 
who  was  born  in  1735:  and  the  younger  con¬ 
tributor  is  Helmut  von  Cube,  who  has  ju^ 
turned  30.  Mo:5t  of  the  memories  deal  with 
the  pre-school  period,  some  of  them  as  early 
as  the  third  or  fourth  year.  There  is  psy¬ 
chological  value  in  much  of  this,  and  the  com¬ 
piler,  who  is  an  educator,  has  indexed  his 
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material  very  carefully.  But  the  average  reader 
will  be  less  intere^ed  in  pedagogical  ^ti^ics 
than  in  the  sheer  beauty  of  many  memories: 
Hans  Carossa’s  argument  with  the  insedts  in 
his  mother’s  garden,  Werner  von  Siemens’ 
brave  battle  with  the  wicked  gander,  little 
Marie  von  Ebner’s  magnanimous  rescue  of 
the  hated  pussy-cat  from  drowning,  and  many 
others.  One  can  venture  that  no  more  lovable 
book  has  appeared  in  years. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Otto  Rahn.  Luzifers  Hofgesind.  Leipzig. 

Schwarzhaupter.  1937.  414  pages.  5.80 

marks. — This  collection  of  diary  notations 
is  intere^ing,  to  be  sure,  but  will  be  appre- 
dated  by  few  readers:  the  average  reader  will 
find  it  too  scholarly,  the  scholar  will  object  to 
the  considerable  amount  of  fiction.  The  treat' 
ment  of  the  central  theme  of  the  book — “Nor- 
diC'Aryan  thought  versus  Roman-Jewish 
thought”  is  much  tcx)  onc'sided  to  be  of  any 
great  value. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Freiherr  E.  v.  Spiegel.  Meere,  Inseln, 

Menschen.  1934.  225  pages.  4.50  marks. 

—U'Boot  im  Fegefeuer.  1930.  211  pages.  3.20 
marks.  Berlin.  Scherl. — These  two  bcwks 
form  the  partial  autobiography  of  a  German 
naval  officer  who  saw  the  rise,  triumph,  and 
glorious  end  of  the  German  fleet.  The  fir^ 
takes  us  to  the  German  possessions  in  and 
around  New  Guinea,  where  the  author  spent 
some  of  the  mo.^  pleasant  months  of  his 
interc^ing  life.  Exploration  trips,  punitive 
expeditions  etc.,  illu^rate  German  methods  of 
colonization.  Then  service  on  a  torpedo  boat, 
on  the  S.M.S.  BERLIN  before  Agadir  in  191 1, 
and  finally  on  the  new  S.M.S.  STRASSBURG, 
which  was  sent  to  observe  in  the  Balkan 
Wars  of  1912  and  1913.  Returning  to  Get' 
many,  Freiherr  von  Spiegel  asked  to  be  placed 
in  the  submarine  service.  This  eventually 
brought  him  in  command  of  the  famous  U  202, 
of  which  he  writes  in  his  second  book.  After 
a  very  close  call  this  part  of  his  career  is  ended 
and  he  is  taken  into  a  British  war  prisoners’ 
camp.  He  describes  life  there  with  a  group  of 
very  intere^ing  fellow  prisoners,  their  keen 
intere^  in  developments  at  home,  their  contin- 
nation  as  prisoners  after  the  armi^ice,  and 
breaks  off  with  the  disappointing  welcome 
home. 

The  Freiherr  writes  extremely  well.  His 
books  tell  of  a  mo^  unselfish  service  to  Get' 
many,  and  one  feels  in  reading  of  the  hard  life 
in  the  submarine  that  these  men  really  had 
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more  to  fight  and  suffer  for  than  mo^t  others. 
The  hardships  endured  illuArate  a  positive 
aspect  of  war  and  show  what  unselfishness 
man  is  capable  of  achieving.  Both  books  are 
well  illu^rated:  especially  the  fir^t  brings 
some  excellent  photographs  of  the  South  Seas. 

It  is  intere^ing  that  this  man  who  repre' 
sented  his  country  so  effectively  during  the 
War  in  a  dangerous  little  submarine  is  now 
in  this  country  on  the  peaceful  mission  of 
German  Consul  in  New  Orleans. — Karl  J. 
Arndt.  Louisiana  State  University. 

•  Walter  Zechlin.  Frohliche  Lebensfahrt. 

Diplomatische  und  undiplomatische  Erin' 

nerungen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An* 
^alt.  6.75  marks. — Walter  Zechlin’s  diplomat' 
ic  life  was  mainly  in  the  Near  Ea^  and 
Africa — Con^antinople,  Cairo,  Macedonia, 
Ethiopia  and  Morocco.  Carefully  trained  in  the 
languages,  he  Parted  out  for  his  fir^  po^, 
charged  with  despatches  which  he  discovered 
on  arriving  at  Constantinople,  had  somehow 
not  come  along  with  his  other  belongings. 
Despite  such  an  inauspicious  beginning,  how' 
ever,  Docftor  Zechlin  achieved  success,  saw 
many  interesting  people,  like  Theodore  Roose' 
velt,  and  lived  in  the  Moslem  world  at  a  moSt 
interesting  time.  The  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  found  him  in  Morocco,  where  he  was 
practically  marooned.  He  nevertheless  was 
able  to  carry  on  as  the  only  German  diplomatic 
officer  there  until  finally,  near  the  end  of  the 
War,  he  was  recalled  to  Spain,  the  journey 
across  the  narrow  Straits  with  an  English 
torpedo  boat  following  furnishing  adventure 
aplenty.  Zechlin  is  a  kindly,  intelligent  diplo 
mat,  and  his  judgments  of  people  are  shrewd 
and  honest,  like  those  of  Marshal  Lyautey, 
the  great  rival  to  German  plans  in  Moslem 
North  Africa. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Emmy  Bernatzik.  Afril^afahrt.  Wien. 

Seidel.  1936.  240  pages.  4  and  5.50  marks. 

— Another  of  the  many  books  published  by 
the  Seidel  Verlag  from  the  pens  of  the  Bemat' 
ziks.  This  one  records  a  trip  to  Portuguese 
Guinea  in  1930  and  1931.  The  Bernatziks  were 
accompanied  by  Professor  Struck.  They  gath' 
ered  valuable  anthropological  and  linguistic 
data.  The  101  photographs  reproduced  in  this 
book  were  taken  by  Dr.  Bernatzik.  The  three 
traveled  by  automobile,  although  the  going  was 
difficult  at  times.  The  various  tribes  visited 
were  in  all  Stages  of  survival — those  in  the 
coast  towns  had  been  completely  demoralized 
by  western  civilization.  The  German  aviatrix 
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Elly  Beinhom  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
several  aerial  Judies  were  made  of  the  terrain 
which  they  covered.  The  book  is  intensely 
intere^ing  to  any  indent  of  African  tribal 
life.  The  author  is  sympathetic  in  her  dealings 
with  the  natives  and  this  is  one  explanation 
of  the  success  with  which  they  gathered  their 
voluminous  material.  —  E.  Trenl^ner.  New 
York  City. 

•  Eupen'MalmedySt.Vith.  Ein  Bilderbuch. 
Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland.  1938.  103 

pages. — This  volume  contains  some  thirty' 
two  pages  of  textual  material,  plus  ninety' 
six  pi(ftures  and  one  detailed  map  of  the  region 
covered.  The  region,  of  course,  is  now  under 
Belgian  sovereignty,  but  is  largely  German  in 
population.  The  volume  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  part  of  the  German  propaganda  to 
recover  the  territory.  Readers  will  find  it 
intere^ing  not  merely  from  the  ^and point  of 
the  excellent  photography  as  illu^rated  in  the 
pictures,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
propaganda  involved. — Harry  Howard. 

Miami  University. 

•  Maria  Kahle.  Deutsche  Heimat  in  Bra' 
silien.  Berlin.  Verlag  Ausland.  1937. 

151  pages.  2.70  and  3.80  marks.  —  An  attrac' 
tively  written  book,  full  of  useful  informa' 
tion  for  those  intere^ed  in  Brazil.  It  is  illus' 
trated  with  pictures  which  are  a  triumph 
of  photographic  art.  The  main  theme  is 
German  colonization  in  Brazil.  It  gives  a 
hi^ory  of  German  immigration  into  the  South 
American  republic.  This  movement  began  as 
early  as  1824.  Now  there  are  about  1,000,000 
Germans  there.  They  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  although  the  majority 
are  resident  in  the  ^ate  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
where  they  form  an  important  element  of  the 
population.  They  have  some  1500  schools,  in 
which  they  insist  that  German  as  well  as 
Portuguese  shall  be  taught.  Mo^  of  these 
German  colonies  are  farmers.  The  account 
given  of  the  hardships  of  the  early  pioneers, 
the  crops  they  raise,  their  methods  of  farming, 
is  very  intere^ing.  Much  ^ress  is  laid  on  the 
service  of  the  Germans  to  the  national  govern' 
ment  in  producing  valuable  crops  and  im' 
proving  their  properties  by  erecting  numerous 
buildings.  This  part  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  propaganda.  The  volume  ends 
with  this  characfteri^ically  German  sentiment: 

Liebe  zum  neuen  Vaterland! 

Treue  dem  alien  Mutterland! 

— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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•  Prof.  J.  Hessing.  Das  Selbftbewus^werJen 
des  Geifles.  Aus  dem  Hollandischen 

iibersetzt  von  C.  S.  Kyl^ra  und  Kathe  Nadlcr. 
Stuttgart.  Frommann.  1937.  245  pages. — ^The 
author  takes  up  the  theme  of  Hegel’s  Phenoni' 
enology  of  the  Mind:  he  develops  the  higher 
and  more  complex  forms  of  under^anding  and 
of  conscious  exigence  from  simple  beginnings 
in  perception  and  objedi'experience.  Each  ^cp 
contains  also  the  philosophical  ^and'points 
or  world  views,  which  are  oriented  in  certain 
levels  or  aspects  of  experience  and  logic.  The 
main  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  clarification 
of  the  problem  of  transition  from  one  level  to 
another  and  especially  in  analyzing  the  func' 
tion  of  “negation”  in  that  process. — Guikv 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Caspar  Nink.  Kommentar  zu  den  grund' 
legenden  Abschnitten  von  Hegels  Phiky 

Sophie  des  Geiftes.  Regensburg.  Joseph  Hab 
bel.  1937.  94  pages. — The  author,  who  is 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
compares  in  a  clear  and  penetrating  commen¬ 
tary  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  in 
Hegel  with  the  same  problems  in  Thomas 
Aquinas.  His  treatment  is  remarkable  for  the 
objedlive  and  clear  understanding  and  ^te- 
ment  of  Hegel’s  position,  although  he  disa¬ 
grees  with  it  and  sides  with  the  Thomi^ic  and 
Ari^otelian  tradition.  He  leaves  the  judgment 
to  the  reader,  after  having  compared  the  two 
and  recommended  his  side,  and  the  reader  may 
be  inclined  to  find  that  the  criticism  is  more 
primitive  than  the  criticized. — Gu^av  Muel¬ 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Der  junge  Schopenhauer.  Aphorismen 
und  Tagebuchbldtter.  Herausgegeben  von 

Arthur  Hiibscher.  Mit  Bildnissen  und  Fak- 
similes.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1937-  120  pages.— 
A  very  charming  and  indispjensable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  philosophy :  Schopenhauer  was  a  careful 
writer,  who  only  published  finished  results  and 
concealed  the  ways  that  led  up  to  them.  Here 
they  are  for  the  fir^  time  and  we  have  a  real 
insight  into  the  origins  of  his  thinking.  He 
appears  less  as  a  grim  and  pessimistic  despiser 
of  life,  than  as  a  sweet  and  young  romantic 
idealit;  his  main  experience  is  the  romantic 
elevation  into  aethetic  delights  and  dreams  on 
the  background  of  an  unpradtical  and  shud¬ 
dering  contadt  with  the  cruelty  and  indiffet' 
ence  of  common  experience.  There  are  also 
notes  on  ledtures,  which  he  heard  from 
Schelling  and  Fichte,  which  also  show  his 
temperamental  and  spontaneous  readlion  and 
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his  lack  of  objedlive  and  produdlive  criticism 
of  ^andpoints  which  he  feels  to  be  foreign 
to  his  romantic  feelings. — GuStav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Herbert  Spiegelberg.  Antirelativismus. 
Zurich.  Max  Niehans  Verlag.  1937-  150 

pages. — This  essay  criticizes  relativism  and 
skepticism  with  regard  to  values  and  moral 
obligations.  There  is  a  political  point  to  it,  in 
that  philosophy  has  a  duty  to  take  a  ^and 
again^  the  abdication  of  critical  judgment  in 
the  presence  of  political  power  and  hi^orical 
success.  The  different  expressions  of  such  an 
abdication  are  analyzed  and  shown  to  be 
forms  of  relativism  and  skepticism.  There  is 
a  certain  confusion  of  pradlical  and  ae^hetic 
que^ions  and  examples,  which  blurs  the  cen- 
tral  problem.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  clear  and 
useful  ^atement  on  important  and  ever  adlual 
issues  of  human  exigence. — Guiluv  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Oskar  Walzel.  Grenzen  von  Poesie  und  Un' 
poesie.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Gerhard  Schulte- 

Bulmke.  1937.  235  pages. — Whoever  expedts 
of  this  book  a  definite  answer  to  the  que^ion 
raised  in  the  title  will  be  disappointed.  Al¬ 
though  Hamann  and  Herder,  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Novalis  and  Fr.  Schlegel,  Schelling, 
Holderlin  and  scores  of  lesser  authorities  were 
consulted  on  the  matter,  the  positive  result  is 
nil.  Nevertheless,  Walzel's  inve^igation  has  its 
merits.  It  means  something  to  have  been  made 
to  realize  the  aporetic  ^rudture  of  a  problem. 
If  his  compilation  of  opinions  should  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  more  than  to  impose  a  kind  of 
moratorium  on  new  “objedlive”  theories  in 
this  field,  there  would  be  cause  for  grateful 
relief.  Mo^  “new”  esthetic  speculations  are 
from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  old. 
There  has  never  been  one  which  will  ^and 
up  under  criticism. 

Whether  Walzel  himself  is  fully  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  predicament  I  am  unable 
to  say.  Some  of  his  comments  sound  confident 
enough,  but  his  general  tone  is  one  of  despair. 
Having  patiently  scrutinized  cloud  after  cloud 
of  weasel  words  he  hopes  again^  hope  for  a 
rainbow,  a  New  Covenant  between  author 
and  reader  which  would  embrace  Plotinus’ 
“endon  eidos”  or  “inward  form”  and  Fr.  Schle- 
gel’s  “neue  Mythologie.”  Apparently  the 
“new  mythology”  now  in  vogue  in  Germany 
will  not  do  for  Walzel;  it  strikes  him  as  too 
materiali^ic. 

To  my  mind,  Walzel  came  within  an  inch 
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of  tackling  his  problem.  A  little  more  persis¬ 
tence  at  the  crucial  point  might  have  carried 
the  day.  There  is,  indeed,  no  better  symbol  for 
poetry  than  the  trailing  glory  of  Iris.  A  rain¬ 
bow  does  have  a  material  basis  and  all  on¬ 
lookers  seem  to  see  the  same  arc.  In  reality, 
however,  each  pierson  is  bound  to  his  own 
individual  perspedlive,  and  were  he  to  raise 
his  eyes  in  exadt  conformity  with  his  fellows 
he  would  behold  nothing  but  a  blank. 

If  the  philosopher  in  Walzel  emerges  a 
badly  shaken  man,  the  philologi^  has  retained 
his  grip.  As  usual,  the  documentation  of 
Walzel’s  late^  volume  is  perfedt  and  no 
relevant  material  has  been  overlooked. — 
Frederick  L.  Pfeiffer.  University  of  Minnesota. 

•  SchoIuilil(,  Vierteljahresschrift  furTheo- 
logie  und  Philosophie,  XII  Jahrgang, 
Hefte  2  und  3, 1937.  Eupen,  Belgium.  Esch  ^ 
Co. — The  quarterly  Scholaftil{  is  edited  by 
the  professors  of  Ignatius’  College  in  Valken- 
burg,  Holland.  The  articles  in  the  above  two 
numbers  are  of  intere^  also  to  readers  outside 
the  Church.  Like  the  discussions  of  la^  year’s 
Thomi^  Congress,  Jansen’s  article  on  The  Spir' 
it  of  Descartes'  Philosophizing  centers  around 
the  que.<>tion  of  the  darting-point :  thinking  or 
being,  Descartes  or  St.  Thomas?  The  Aridotel- 
ian  Thomidic  type  of  thinking  aims  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  essence  of  what  is,  the  form  conditu- 
tive  of  the  individual  concrete  thing.  It  views 
the  mind  as  adtive  in  knowing,  yet  not  as 
self-contained,  but  dependent  upon  a  physical 
world  for  its  material.  Pure  a  priori  knowledge 
is  denied  to  mortals.  In  contrad  Descartes  and 
17th-century  rationalism  are  intereded  in 
analysis,  functional  dependence,  and  the  a 
priori.  Their  mathematical  method,  however, 
c.'innot  result  in  any  fruitful  metaphysics.  For 
a  sydematically  inclined  reader  Jansen  dis¬ 
cusses  the  difficulties  in  either  type  of  thought 
too  sparingly.  Max  Rad’s  article  on  God  and 
Conscience  considers  the  quedion;  Do  affec¬ 
tive  experiences  like  those  of  obligation, 
responsibility,  and  guilt  have  a  cognitive  value 
religiously?  After  analyzing  the  facts  and 
comparing  various  Catholic  interpretations 
of  them.  Rad  concludes  that  a  reliable  answer 
can  be  derived  only  from  one.  In  feeling  guilty 
you  acknowledge  the  exidence  of  God.  Nink 
writes  on  The  Teleological  Principle  in  Cogni' 
turn.  Everything  which  is  seeks  its  cximpletion 
or  fulfilment  in  an  end.  The  axiological  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  to  guarantee  that  the  goal  will 
be  reached,  a  value  realized,  is  here  connected 
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with  the  principle  of  contradidtion.  With 
man's  rational  nature  there  are  given  certain 
natural  dispositions  or  tendencies,  for  in^ance, 
the  desire  for  truth  or  for  goodness,  happiness. 
There  would  be  a  contradiction,  if  the  reaching 
of  the  goal  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  fulfilment  of  man’s  nature,  and  if,  never- 
theless,  the  goal  should  be  illusory,  unrealiz¬ 
able.  The  end  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  fulfilment  and  nothingness.  Of  the  other 
articles  I  mention  Gemmel,  The  Concept  of 
Justice  in  St.Thomas;  Brunner,  The  Devaluation 
of  Being  in  Exiilential  Philosophy;  Przwara, 
On  Martin  Luther;  Landgraf,  The  Cult  of  the 
Human  J^ature  of  Chrift  in  Early  Scholasticism. 
— Bonno  Tapper.  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Friedrich  Siegmund-Schultze.  Ekklesia. 
V.  Die  Evangelischen  Kirchen  in  Polen. 

Leipzig.  Leopold  Klotz.  1938.  274  pages.  8.50 
and  12  marks. — One  of  twelve  volumes  of 
monographs  covering  the  whole  range  of  the 
modem  Church.  To  a  complete  library  in 
seminary  or  payor’s  ^udy  this  work  and  this 
set  is  indispensable.  A  warrant  of  that  lies 
in  the  name  of  the  editor,  a  recognized  scholar 
of  the  Church.  Poland  has  had  a  ^rong 
and  fertile  minority  of  ProteAant  churches 
whose  sufferings  have  been  severe.  The 
proximity  of  the  Slavic,  Orthodox  Ea^  was 
the  chief  handicap.  Great  names  and  millions 
of  silent,  nameless  heroes  glorify  this  hi^ory 
to  the  profit  of  Poland  and  the  Church  at 
large. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

•  Charlotte  Ephraim.  Wandel  des  GriC' 
chenbildes  im  Achtzehnten  Jahrhundert 

(Winckelmann,  Lessing,  Herder).  Bern-Leip- 
zig.  Paul  Haupt.  1936.  171  pages.  5.60  Swiss 
francs. — The  great  abundance  of  books  on  the 
influence  of  Greek  culture  upon  German 
thought  and  letters  is  evidenced  by  the  sizable 
li^  of  recent  works  which  Walther  Rehm  was 
unable  to  consult  for  his  own  important  Gric- 
chenthum  und  Goethezeit  (1936).  Frl.  Ephraim 
discusses,  with  the  aid  of  copious  quotations 
from  their  writings,  the  divergent  attitudes  of 
Winckelmann,  Lessing,  and  Herder  toward 
Greek  art  and  its  imitation,  Greek  social,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  religious  life.  While  Winckelmann 
held  to  a  ^ridt  interpretation  of  imitation  as 
the  necessary  approach  by  modern  arti^s 
toward  the  Greeks,  Lessing's  rationalism  led 
him  paA  this  pitfall;  Herder  based  his  attitude 
on  a  more  impulsive  and  sentimental  view. 
Each  critic  is  led  by  his  own  deeped  intere^s 


to  regard  Greek  culture  in  a  different  way.  The 
book  suffers  from  a  lack  of  organization  which 
tends  to  jumble  together  the  pronouncements 
of  the  men  upon  a  variety  of  subjecfts,  and  it 
lacks  both  index  and  table  of  contents,  indis¬ 
pensable  aids  in  a  istudy  of  this  sort. — L.  Robert 
Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Das  Hogfeldt'Buch.  Mit  einleitendem  | 
Text  von  H.  Cornell.  Berlin.  Paul  Nef.  i 

1937-  96  large  pages.  58  illu^rations.  9.50  i 
marks. — Robert  Hogfeldt  was  born  in  Holland  i 
of  Swedish  parents,  and  received  his  art  educa-  I 
tion  in  Germany  and  Sweden.  He  thus  has  a  : 
cosmopolitan  background,  and  he  makes  a  ^ 
world-wide  appeal.  His  pictures  are  irresiAibly  I 
funny,  and  at  the  same  time  profoundly  moving,  \ 
because  he  knows  how  to  make  the  moft 
effedlive  use  of  contra^.  Contract  between  a 
formidable  task  and  bland  confidence  in 
attacking  it  (see  the  apple-cheeked  maiden  ; 
setting  out  to  clean  a  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
in  Der  Tausendf ussier,  or  the  nice  old  gentle¬ 
man  reading  his  bed-time  book  by  the  light 
of  a  central-draft  burner  lamp  in  the  midA  of 
the  lion-infe^ed  desert,  in  Der  Einsiedler). CoU' 
traA  between  the  smug  comforts  of  the  haves 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  have-nots  (see  the  | 
two  suitors  in  Zu  spat  or  the  poor  devils  who  ! 
turn  the  merry-go-round,  in  Die  Tretmiihle). 
ContraAs  of  a  hundred  sorts,  but  notably  be¬ 
tween  the  reality  and  our  view  of  reality.  There 
is  certainly  no  other  arti^  living  who  can  put 
as  much  expression  into  a  foolish  human  face  as 
Robert  Hogfeldt.  Any  one  of  his  paintings 
would  repay  half  an  hour  of  pondering.  He  is 
the  mo^  thoughtful  of  humori^s  and  the  mo^ 
humorous  of  thinkers.  Thirty-six  of  the  Judies 
in  this  volume  are  in  color,  and  Hogfeldt’s 
ma^ery  of  color  is  not  the  lea^  of  his  merits. 
There  is  a  gentlemanly  preface  by  Professor 
H.  Cornell  of  the  University  of  Stockholm.— 

H.  K.  B. 

•  Das  \leine  Buch  der  Dichterbilder.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Miiller.  1937.  63  pages. 

80  pfennigs. — In  a  certain  sense  this  little 
volume  may  be  considered  as  an  advertisement 
for  Langen-Miiller’s  Kleine  Bikherei,  for  each 
author  represented  has  written  one  or  more  of 
the  little  books,  and  a  sort  of  appendix  carries 
descriptions  of  something  like  a  hundred  of 
them.  But  its  special  purpose  does  not  interfere 
with  its  intereA  or  usefulness  to  the  reader 
who  would  like  to  have  a  compact  and  depend¬ 
able  guide  to  a  very  considerable  number  of 
the  authors  who  are  making  the  literature  of 
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present-day  Germany  (a  few  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  who  are  popular  in  German  transla¬ 
tion  are  included).  Fifty-eight  authors  are 
li^ed;  each  one  is  allotted  a  page,  the  upper 
half  devoted  to  an  excellent  photographic 
reprodudlion,  with  an  autograph  underneath, 
then  a  sort  of  Who's  Who  sketch,  closing  with 
a  liA  of  the  works  contributed  to  the  Kleine 
Bikherei. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Gerrit  Engelke.  Vermachtnis.  Leipzig. 

Lii^t.  1937.  400  pages.  5.80  marks. — 

Jakob  Kneip  has  edited  in  this  volume  some 
poems,  letters,  notes,  and  thoughts  of  Gerrit 
Engelke,  who  was  killed  in  aAion  during  the 
la^  month  of  the  World  War.  It  is  difficult  to 
climate  a  man's  ability  by  reading  a  single 
volume  of  his  works  such  as  this,  especially 
if  the  colled:ion  is  as  varied  and  fragmentary 
as  Vermachtnis  and  if  it  con^itutes  all  that 
he  has  left  to  us.  It  is  even  more  speculative 
to  predi(ft  what  this  young  man  might  have 
achieved.  No  reader  will  deny,  however, 
that  Engelke  showed  great  possibilities,  that 
his  thoughts  are  refreshing  and  new,  and  that 
his  ^yle  and  language  are  tremendously  force¬ 
ful. — J.  R.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Gu^av  Grober.  Geschichte  der  mittel' 
franzosischen  Liter atur.  II.  Vers  und  Pro- 

sadkhtung  des  IS.  Jahrhunderts.  2.  Auflage, 
bearbeitet  von  Stefan  Hofer.  Berlin.  Walter  de 
Gruyter.  1937.  321  pages, odtavo.  Hand  15.50 
marks. — This  book  gives  an  excellent  review 
of  the  present  ^ate  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If  one 
compares  it  with  P.  Champion's  Hifloire  poe' 
tique  du  quinzieme  siecle  (1923),  it  would  seem 
that  the  treatment  of  the  poets  discussed  by 
M.  Champion  is  rather  meager  in  Grober. 
But  there  is  ample  compensation  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  prose  works.  The  bibliography, 
which  includes  works  published  in  1936, 
is  the  mo^  valuable  feature,  and  in  general 
does  not  negledl  the  work  of  the  American 
scholars.  However,  it  is  uneven  and  shows 
some  serious  lacunae.  While  it  seems  to  be 
remarkably  full  in  references  to  Antoine  de  la 
Salle,  it  is  rather  scanty  and  even  inaccurate 
in  regard  to  Chri^ine  de  Pisan.  There  is  no 
mention  of  F.  Koch,  Mathilde  Ka^enberg, 
P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  Mathilde  Laigle,  or  Erne^ 
Nys.  The  ^udy  of  Lulu  Richardsen,  The  Fore' 
mnncTs  of  Feminism  in  French  Literature  of 
the  Renaissance.  From  Christine  de  Pisan  to 
Marie  de  Courmay  (Baltimore,  1931)  is  li^ed 
under  the  name  of  Richardson  L.  McDowell. 
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— L.  C.  Stevens.  Michigan  State  College,  Ea^ 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

•  Johannes  Pfeiffer.  Umgang  mit  Dichtung. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1938.  79  pages.  2.50 

marks. — Rich  in  content,  and  direct  and  clear 
in  ^yle,  Pfeiffer's  little  book  is  an  admirable 
guide  to  a  better  under^anding  of  poetry. 
It  deservedly  appears  now  in  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  and  should  sooner  or  later  be  translated 
into  other  languages. 

The  two  enemies  of  all  art,  Pfeiffer  insi^s, 
are  ae^heticism  and  dilettantism.  To  the  poet 
the  latter  is  the  greater  danger,  for  a  poet's 
words  mu^  above  all  spring  from  genuine 
spiritual  experience,  not  from  verbal  habits 
or  the  desire  to  be  effective.  To  underhand 
poetry  the  reader  mu^  not  only  comprehend 
the  technical  efficiency  of  the  poet  but  mu^ 
share  in  his  emotion.  Then  only  will  he  come 
to  know,  to  quote  a  contemporary  poet,  that 
“a  poem  .should  not  mean,  but  be." — Jewel 
Wurtzhaugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  Rommel.  Das  parodiStische  Zauber' 
spiel.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungS' 

reihen,  Reihe  Barocl^:  Barocl{tradition  im  oSler' 
reichisch'bayrischen  Voll{stheater.  Band  3.) 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  361  pages. — Contents: 
Einfuhrung:  1.  Das  Alt- Wiener  Sitteniliicl^, 
2.  Die  Parodie  und  die  parodierende  Posse;  3. 
Das  parodiftische  Zauberspiel;  4.  "Orpheus  und 
Euridice"  (lSl3)  und  Meisis  "mythologische 
Karihaturen" ;  5.  Adolf  Bduerle,  "Aline  oder 
Wien  in  einem  anderen  Weltteile"  (l822);  6. 
Ferdinand  Raimund,  "Der  Barometermacher 
auf  der  Zauberinsel"  (l823);  7-  Bduerle,  "Lin' 
dane  oder  Die  Fee  und  der  Haarbeutelschneider" 
(1824):  8.  Raimund,  "Der  Diamant  des  Geis' 
ter}{6nigs"  (l824).  Texts:  Karl  Meisl,  Orpheus 
und  Euridice;  further,  the  four  plays  by  Bau- 
erle  and  Raimund.  Anmerkungen. — In  volume 
3  Otto  Rommel,  whose  competence  in  this 
field  is  undisputed  and  probably  unique,  con¬ 
tinues  the  ^ory  narrated  in  the  introduAions 
to  the  two  preceding  volumes.  The  present 
introdudion,  thus  enabled  to  take  a  good  many 
things  for  granted,  is  largely  devoted  to 
explanatory  and  critical  expositions  of  the  five 
plays  here  reprinted  while  the  scholarly  notes 
supply  further  details,  including  even  textual 
explanations.  Again  we  have  in  part  matter 
which  is  thus  brought  out  of  semi-obscurity 
into  easy  reach.  The  frontispiece  is  a  colored 
engraving  (here  in  black  and  white)  by  Chris¬ 
tian  Scholler,  Staberl  auf  der  Wachftube. — 

I  noted  only  one  error:  on  p.  15  Grillparzer's 
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celebrated  romantic  drama  is  cited  as  Das 
Leben  ein  Traum  in^ead  of  Der  Traum,  ein 
Leben. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni' 

versity. 

•  Karl  Foer^er.  Glucl{lich  durchbrochenes 

Schweigen.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  348 

pages. — The  writer,  an  e^eemed  authority 
on  gardens  and  with  many  books  on  the  sub' 
jecft  to  his  credit,  here  discusses  his  beloved 
fruits  and  6owers  and  records  pleasant  excut' 
sions  to  pretty  spots.  To  his  observations  he 
adds  philosophical  remarks  on  humanity  under 
the  sub'title:  “Betroffene  Gedanken  iiber  das 
Haufig^e,  Fliichtige,  Seltene.”  It  is  difficult 
to  be  patient  with  such  writing  at  a  time 
when  so  many  terrifying  events  are  shaping 
the  world  and  such  tremendous  changes  have 
even  altered  the  author's  native  Germany. — 
Lyman  R.  Bradley.  New  York  University. 

•  Josef  Weinheber.  O  Mensch,  gib  acht. 

Ein  erbauliches  Kalenderbuch  fur  Stadu 

und  Landleut.  Miinchcn.  Langen'Miiller. 
1937.  131  pages.  4  marks. — Weinheber's  Ka' 
lenderbuch  is  a  colledlion  of  poems  of  genuine 
“Volk^iimlichkeit,”  intended  to  be  a  com' 
panion  throughout  the  year  and  to  appeal  to 
country  and  city  folks  alike.  The  title  is  a 
rearrangement  of  the  fir^  words  of  the  6r^ 
poem.  Following  the  course  of  the  month, 
the  author  offers  seven  poems  for  each  month : 
Fir^  a  general  poem  referring  to  the  season 
or  to  cuAoms  of  the  month,  then  a  poem 
dedicated  to  a  class  of  society,  e.g.  laborer, 
farmer,  soldier,  etc.  leading  up  to  ^tesman 
and  prince.  Next  we  find  a  poem  referring  to 
the  con^ellation  of  the  month,  and  a  poem 
dealing  with  some  everyday  utensil  as  symbol 
of  human  life,  clock,  bed,  etc.  The  other  three 
poems  of  each  month,  varying  in  content, 
refer  to  great  Germans  of  the  pa^,  old  peasant 
rules,  etc. 

The  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling,  the  sim' 
plicity  and  power  of  language  make  this  collec' 
tion  one  of  the  out^anding  works  of  recent 
German  lyrical  poetry.  The  many  colorful 
illu^rations  by  Hilde  Schimkowitz  are  of  great 
arti^ic  beauty  and  give  additional  value  to 
this  exceptional  little  book. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Stefan  Andres.  Vom  heiligen  Pfdfftein 
Domenico.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  106  pages. 
3.80  marks. — In  this  charadter'^udy  the 
author  presents  a  good'natured  servant  of 
the  church  who  finds  himself  in  various 
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amusing  situations.  The  happy  ending  is 
largely  due  to  Domenico’s  fondness  for  good 
living  along  with  his  keen  sense  of  humor, 
The  satire  and  roguery  which  run  through 
the  book  remind  one  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  and 
guarantee  an  hour  of  entertainment  and 
laughter. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Josef  Martin  Bauer.  Das  Haus  am  Fob 
lenmarl{t.  Berlin.  Propyliien.  1936.  344 
pages. — The  chief  merit  of  this  book  may  be 
recorded  at  the  outset :  the  author,  who  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  wants  to  rehabilitate,  as  it  were, 
the  small  towm,  saying  that  “von  dem  Lieb- 
enswerten,  das  ich  weiss,  habe  ich  etwas 
erzahlen  wollen,”  does  succeed  in  giving  a 
vivid  and  pleasing  impression  of  this  purely 
imaginary  community,  for  whose  corporate 
life  he  finds  a  natural  and  adequate  focus. 
Moreover,  his  town  adtually  lives  and  has 
individuality,  and  it  is  not  to  his  discredit 
that  he  has  probably  read  Heinrich  Mann’s 
Die  l{leine  Stadt.  Here  too  the  town  itself  is 
the  hero,  and  we  are  aware  that  it  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  outlive  and  outweigh  any  individual 
or  group  within  it. — More  than  this  I  cannot 
say  for  it,  despite  four  character  portraits  and 
some  clever  dispositions  of  material.  There  is 
too  much  repetition,  for  my  feeling,  and  too 
loose  a  handling  of  the  threads  of  aAion,  and 
the  ^rength  of  young  Genoveva  seems  to  me 
badly  matched  with  the  apparently  unable 
character  of  her  lover  Johannes.  Pleasant 
reading,  but  not  much  more  than  that.— 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University, 

•  Richard  Billinger.  Das  verschen^te  Leben. 

Berlin.  Fischer,  1937.  285  pages.  4.80 
and  5.80  marks. — Richard  Billinger  writes 
with  a  curiously  sophi^icated  simplicity  of 
the  life  of  a  prosperous  Upper  Au^ria  peasant 
family  whose  second  son,  Peter,  becomes  a 
famous  rider  and  as  Pedro  Klingsor  wins  fame 
in  France.  Broken  and  depressed  by  a  fire 
which  causes  the  death  of  his  favorite  horse 
and  his  sweetheart,  Peter  returns  to  Scharding 
and  the  busy  farm  of  the  Klingers. — From  this 
point  on,  the  glamorous  country  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  Inn  is  portrayed  by  a  poet  who  is 
a  nature-lover,  a  humori^  (What  other  quarter 
of  the  globe  can  offer  such  racy  concision  of 
speech? — “Bi^’s?”  fragt  der  Wagenlenker.— 
“Ja!” — “Mag^  aufsitzen?”).  Marvelous  blood- 
and'soil  writing.  But  the  parable,  the  my^er- 
ious  principle  or  lesson  of  it  all,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  farm'manager  charlatan  who  ca^s  a 
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spell  over  the  old  mother  and  then  ^rangely 
shifts  his  witchcraft  or  his  poison  to  the  young 
hero,  so  that  he  wa.<tes  away  to  nothing  and 
to  annihilation  while  his  mother  and  the  re^ 
of  her  clan  bloom  and  prosper — all  this  is  so 
obscure  and  schematic  that  it  ca^s  di^urbing 
shadows  on  the  bright  country  page. — R. 
T.H. 

•  Henry  Benrath.  Die  Kaiserin  Galla  Plu' 
cidia.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An' 
^t.  1937-  514  pages.  8.50  marks. — Prof.  D. 
C.  Munro  remarked  in  his  textbook  The 
Middle  Ages,  that  the  hijstorical  noveli^  had 
curiously  overlooked  the  Empress  Galla  Pla- 
cidia.  Albert  H.  Rausch,  who  uses  the  pen 
name  Benrath,  has  now  amended  the  over' 
sight  with  a  novel  supplied,  with  true 
Teutonic  thoroughness,  with  a  table  of  con- 
tents  bridling  with  faclls,  a  glossary  of  names, 
brief  notes,  and  a  complicated  genealogical 
uble. 

Galla  Placidia  (392'450  A.D.)  was  the  laA 
great  Roman  Empress,  daughter  of  TheodcH 
sius  I,  the  captive  and  bride  of  Athaulf,  king 
of  the  We^  Goths,  and,  for  a  year,  the  wife 
of  Con^antius.  She  was  an  important  figure 
in  the  events  of  th^  fir^  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  wise  and  noble  lady  whose  life  was 
a  tragedy  overshadowed  by  a  great  catas' 
trophe,  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
Benrath’s  book  she  comes  to  life  again  amid 
the  court  life  and  the  politics  of  her  realm. 
The  ^yle  is  a  bit  heavy  and  naively  rhetor' 
ical  in  an  old'fashioned  manner,  which  is 
made  rather  incongruous  by  the  new  fashion 
of  emphasis  laid  upon  the  “gei^ig'seelische 
(psychologische)”.  The  scholarship  is  more 
impressive  than  the  skill  displayed  in  narra' 
tion,  but  the  exceedingly  scanty  hi^orical 
evidence  at  the  author’s  disposal  makes  his 
task  harder  and  his  achievement  all  the  more 
commendable.  The  novel  was  well  worth 
doing,  even  though  done  only  tolerably  well. 
~L  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Erich  Dietrich.  KriegS'Schule  Toledo. 

Leipzig.  Koehler  und  Amelang.  1937. 
174  pages.  2.85  marks. — When  Toledo  was 
captured  on  July  22,  1936,  the  Insurgent 
troops  retreated  to  the  famous  Alcazar,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  military  school.  Then  the 
seventy  day  siege  followed.  The  heroic  deeds, 
anguish,  hopes  and  suffering  of  the  besieged 
are  very  vividly  depidled  by  Dietrich,  who 
claims  to  have  fir^'hand  information  and  does 
illustrate  his  book  with  excellent  pidtures  taken 
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at  that  time.  He  uses  as  the  unifying  element 
of  his  Story  the  love  that  a  lieutenant  and  a 
cadet  have  for  a  girl  from  Teba.  When  on 
September  28  the  besieged,  freed  by  Franco, 
emerged  from  the  ruins  of  the  Alcazar,  the 
lieutenant  received  news  from  Teba:  the  girl 
had  died  a  self-inflidted  death  after  she  had 
been  dishonored  by  a  Government  official. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  charaAeriStics  of 
KriegS'Schule  Toledo  is  that  those  dismal  days 
are  felt  and  interpreted  by  a  Nazi  heart  and 
mind.  It  presents  a  point  of  view  not  often 
held  in  this  country. — Alfredo  Berumen. 
Capitol  Hill  Junior  College,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Ottomar  Enking.  Der  Blic}{  iiber  den 
Brunnen.  Leipzig.  A.  H.  Payne.  1937- 

236  pages.  4  marks. — This  wholesome  and 
entertaining  novel  deals  unemotionally  with 
the  fortunes  of  Isern  Hinnerk,  a  reserved 
young  peasant  of  Schleswig.  In  the  wake  of 
the  glance  across  the  well,  followed  arson,  a 
prison  sentence,  and  bitter  confliA  between 
father  and  son.  One  expeAs  the  young  hero- 
worshipper  who  eleArified  his  village  au' 
diences  with  tales  of  evet'viAorious  knights 
and  giants  to  vanquish  boldly  the  obAacles 
of  life.  InAead  he  emerges — quite  human — 
with  his  policy  of  Aubborn  resiAance  and 
watchful  waiting.  A  book  for  the  reader  who 
craves  a  narrative  of  events  that  divert,  devoid 
of  complex  emotions  and  subtleties. — Mathilde 
Stecf^elberg.  WeAern  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Johan  Falkberget.  Grube  '"Chriftianus 
Sextus."  Aus  dem  Norwegischen  von 

Elisabeth  Ihle.  Leipzig.  LiA.  1937.  334  pages. 
6.20  marks. — Falkberget,  whose  anceAors 
came  from  mining  regions  in  Germany,  grew 
up  among  the  mines  Irimself,  and  it  is  of  mines 
and  mining  that  he  wants  to  tell;  indeed,  the 
mine  named  “ChriAianus  Sextus”  by  the 
crown'prince  of  Norway  is  more  nearly  the 
h'ro  of  the  Aory  than  any  given  person.  In 
the  foreground,  however,  Aand  Adam  Salcn 
mon  Dopp,  whose  discovery  of  a  forgotten 
copper  mine  near  the  mining'town  of  Roros 
(shown  on  an  appended  map)  early  in  the  18th 
century  opens  the  aAion,  and  his  wife  Eli' 
sabeth,  nee  Irgens;  and  around  these  two 
floods  a  whole  community  of  hungering, 
Aruggling,  toiling,  suffering  people.  There  is 
no  plot  in  any  AriA  sense;  what  we  get  is  a 
series  of  typical  incidents  in  the  life  of  such 
a  community,  beautifully  and  effeAively  told. 
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interspersed  with  legendary  lore  and  pictures 
of  man  and  nature,  and  with  incessant  re- 
minders  of  the  hunger  that  dogs  the  feet  of 
men  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Em«t  W.  Freissler.  Das  Gewitterjahr. 

Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1936.  333  pages.  5.80 
marks. — The  author  dedicates  his  book  to 
“Meiner  sudetendeutschen  Heimat,”  and  it 
is  in  such  a  village  that  the  ^ory  is  laid.  The 
mo^  intere^ing  6gure  in  the  village,  and  its 
mo^  problematic  charaAer,  is  “der  Jachim- 
seffes,”  as  the  local  speech  calls  him,  who  has 
a  Grange  clairvoyance  and  with  it  likewise  a 
certain  healing  power  which  he  puts  at  the 
disposal  of  the  community  without  charge 
and  without  ^int.  When  he  allows  himself 
to  break  this  iron  rule,  for  the  sake  of  his 
worthless  si^er  and  her  rascally  husband,  he 
is  brought  close  to  the  verge  of  crime,  but 
manfully  reasserts  himself  before  it  is  too 
late. — The  title  alludes  to  the  supposed  fate- 
fulness  of  an  elecftric  ^orm  in  winter,  which 
permits  the  author  to  take  us  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  uncommonly  agitated 
twelvemonth  in  the  life  of  this  tiny  village. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  his  narrative  power  that  he 
makes  the  village  the  real  centre  of  his  ^ory, 
which  we  feel  will  outlaw  the  transient 
de^inies  that  now  compose  it.  Unusually  rich 
in  piefturesque  incident  and  charadter,  this 
novel  takes  high  rank  among  those  written 
outside  the  border  of  the  German  Republic. 
A  vein  of  true  if  quiet  humor  adds  to  the 
app)eal  of  the  ^ory. — Bayard  Morgan. 

Stanford  University. 

•  Anton  Gabele.  Talisman.  Leipzig.  Paul 
Li^t.  1937.  158  pages.  2.80  marks. — 

The  present  day  may  be  a  “heroic”  age,  with 
new  hi^ory  in  the  making,  but  today's  idols 
and  ideals  do  not  seem  to  have  supplanted 
memories  of  a  carefree  youth  somewhere  in 
Swabia.  And  so  we  have  another  book  rich 
in  reminiscences.  The  writer  draws  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  out  of  his  family  album, 
convinced  that  their  ^erling  qualities  will 
prove  the  beA  inspiration  for  his  own  chib 
dren.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be,  even  if  these 
ance^ors  vary  from  their  contemporaries  the 
world  over  mainly  in  geographic  background. 
— Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Friedrich  Griese.  Bdume  im  Wind.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  404  pages. 

— An  ample  and  vigorous  composition  em- 
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bracing  life  and  people  and  the  soil  on  which 
they  dwell,  plan  and  scheme,  work  and  idle 
finally  to  be  twined  or  broken  by  fate  like 
trees  in  the  wind.  One  personage  dominates 
the  narrative,  but  the  lives  of  numerous  inhah 
itants  of  the  locality  are  reali^ically  por- 
trayed,  and  the  author,  after  every  digression, 
returns  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  their  adven¬ 
tures,  unspedlacular  as  these  may  be.  A  hu¬ 
morous  and  resigned  philosophy  permeates  ; 
this  ^ory  of  every  day  exigence  which,  in  its  i 
simplicity,  comes  nearer  to  greatness  than 
many  a  more  pretentious  literary  endeavor.— 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Werner  von  Griinau.  Die  letzten  Inseln. 

Leipzig.  Li^.  1937. 240  pages.  4.80  marks. 

— This  book  purports  to  present  the  diary  of 
a  young  German  who  goes  prospeding  for 
gold  and  finds  no  gold,  but  himself  and  peace. 
His  failure  as  a  prospector  constitutes  no  great 
disappointment  to  the  reader,  since  one  feels 
from  the  Start  that  the  author  has  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  virgin  nature  in  Northern  Canada. 
The  volume  is  Stimulating  and  fascinates  as 
mod  tales  of  adventure  do  when  they  have 
for  their  hero  a  charming  vagabond-philos-  ; 
opher. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Hans  Grimm.  Des  Elefanten  Wieder\ehr. 

62  pages. — Paul  ErnSt.  Heitere  Welt. 

59  pages. — Erwin  Guido  Kolbenheyer.  Kim 
T,  der  grosse  T^eutrale.  81  pages. — Elsa  Beme- 
witz.  Die  Entruc}{ten.  61  pages. — Eduard  Lach- 
mann.  Der  Blutbaum.  55  pages. — Erwin  Witt- 
Stock.  Station  Onefreit.  60  pages. — Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1936.  80  pfennigs  each.— 
These  short  Stories  are  excellent  reading  and 
fairly  representative  work  of  their  authors. 

In  Hans  Grimm’s  exciting  South  African  talc, 
a  man  is  killed  by  an  elephant  during  a  hunt 
The  wife's  misunderstanding  of  their  fo^- 
son  causes  the  possibility  of  the  elephant’s 
return  to  become  a  fixation  with  the  faithful 
boy  to  the  point  of  self-deStrucition. — Paul 
Ernst's  volatile  humor,  delicate  irony  and  rare 
gift  of  facile  narration  are  well  represented. 
Before  the  fine  point  of  his  wit,  the  Stuffy  in¬ 
congruities  of  pretense  become  hilariously 
ridiculous. — Technics  and  the  shallow  social 
system  which  has  come  to  clip  coupons  from 
life  itself  are  satirized,  but  with  the  gentle 
humor  and  amazing  psychological  insight 
which  characterize  Kolbenheyer 's  work.  Here 
is  a  plea  to  remember  the  larger  values  of  Life, 
and  an  answer  to  the  poignant  question :  what 
is  happiness? — Elsa  Bernewitz  sets  forth  the 
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^upid,  brutal  ravages  of  Bolshevism  which 
de^royed  Baltic  Germany  and  suddenly  wiped 
out  the  beauty  and  security  of  exigence.  In 
the  mid^  of  terror,  memories  and  the  love  of 
God  kept  hearts  ^eadfaA,  and  to  the  bitter 
end,  Life  remained  a  glorious  adventure. — In 
this  expose  of  narrow,  yet  wholesome  peasant 
relationships,  the  animosity  of  two  boys  caus¬ 
es  an  innocent  cherry  tree  to  gain  bloody 
repute  in  a  tiny  Bavarian  village.  Lachmann’s 
concise  under^atement  shows  to  advantage 
the  petty  affair  which  is  a  vehicle  for  the 
author's  attitude  toward  war. — In  his  some¬ 
what  grim  fashion  Witt^ock  has  chosen  war 
as  a  background  again^  which  the  conflict 
within  human  hearts  assumes  qualities  more 
deadly  and  annihilating  than  those  of  any 
armed  clash. — Mary  McKittricl(.  Harding 
College,  Searcy,  Arkansas. 

t  Gunnar  Gunnarson.  Der  Graue  Mann. 

Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1937-  217 
pages. — One  of  a  long  li^  of  novels  by  an  Ice¬ 
lander  who  writes  in  Danish  and  has  a  large 
public  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Germany.  He  is 
known  to  the  American  public  through  an 
autobiographical  ^ory  of  Iceland,  Ships  in  the 
Sl{y.  The  Aory  of  Der  Graue  Mann  is  a  simple 
one;  of  a  small  boy,  son  of  an  outlaw,  whose 
support  is  the  responsibility  of  the  communi¬ 
ty.  He  becomes  the  poorer  man  in  the  whole 
land.  Neither  a  fighter  nor  a  hero,  he  aspires, 
through  hone^y  and  diligence,  to  acquire  a 
piece  of  land  of  his  own  in  order  to  become 
like  other  little  men  of  his  country.  But  the 
wishes  of  men  are  of  no  avail.  When  his  am¬ 
bition  is  almo^  achieved,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  he  is  banished  like  his  father 
before  him  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit 
and  the  real  criminal  is  let  off  with  slight 
punishment.  The  little  man  becomes  a  symbol 
of  innocence  so  often  sacrificed  by  “ju^ice.” 

Even  in  translation  one  can  feel  the  intense¬ 
ly  dramatic  character  of  the  ^ory.  One  also 
notes  various  respecits  in  which  life  in  Iceland 
differs  from  that  of  other  islands  or  countries. 
Yet  basically  Gunnarson  describes  the  uni¬ 
versal  quality  of  experience,  which  is  the 
property  of  all  who  live.— T^tcholas  Wirth. 
New  York  City. 

•  Jarl  Hemmer.  Die  Morgengabe.  Trsl. 

from  the  Swedish  by  Pauline  Klaiber. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1936.  231  pages. 
— Hemmer's  novel  is  of  sound  ^uff,  the  kind 
quarried  from  life  that  is  real  and  earned. 
The  author  won  the  fir^t  Swedish  prize  with 
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another  work.  The  scene  of  the  present  book 
is  laid  among  the  Alsmd  Islands  between  Fin¬ 
land  and  Sweden.  Its  time  includes  the  World 
War.  His  characters  are  natural,  not  ^gy, 
in  labor,  love  and  hate.  Valfrid  and  TuVa, 
their  love  spanning  the  chasm  of  hatred 
between  clans,  devote  themselves  to  death 
in  the  sea  rather  than  be  taken,  and  their 
supreme  love  ends  the  feud  although  it  takes 
their  lives.  The  title  is  the  name  of  an  islet 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  death  of 
Valfrid’s  father,  the  cause  of  the  feud  to  which 
love  made  an  end. — John  F.C.  Green.  McKees* 
port.  Pennsylvania. 

•  Urho  Karhumaki.  Trjo  der  Ldufer.  Aus 
dem  Finnischen  (Awoweteen)  von  Haidi 

Hahm-Blafield.  Berlin.  Keil.  1937.  288  pages. 
— From  the  fir^  page,  when  a  young  boy  ^eals 
away  from  his  ^epfather’s  farm  at  dawn  to 
make  his  way  in  the  city,  until  the  la^  one, 
when  he  returns  to  the  soil,  we  follow  him 
with  our  hearts.  After  having  been  reduced 
to  all  but  beggary  and  park  benches,  cheated 
out  of  his  money  by  a  Ixxjtlegger,  Yrjo’s  wits 
get  him  employment  as  packer  in  a  paper 
feeftory.  Innate  hone^y  and  a  sure  sense  of 
the  right  way  keep  him  out  of  sin  though  not 
out  of  disa^er.  He  makes  a  failure  of  his  fir^ 
love-affair,  has  an  auto  accident  and  loses  all 
his  savings,  barely  escapes  from  the  snare  of 
a  designing  widow,  but  finally  finds  the  girl 
whom  he  fir^  met  when  he  went  forth  into 
the  world. — Without  preaching  or  moralizing, 
the  ^ory  is  wholesome  in  the  be^  sense  of  the 
word,  and  deserves  to  become  a  classic. — 
The  ^yle  of  the  translation  is  excellent,  but 
the  German  title  is  p(x>rly  chosen,  for  Yrjo’s 
running  plays  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
part  in  his  life. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Hugo  Kocher.  Die  Mammutjdger.  Pader- 
born.  Ferdinand  Schoningh.  1937.  229 

pages.  2.50  and  3.80  marks. — Lite  Fritsche. 
Ewige  Freundschaft.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1937- 
138  pages.  1.90  marks. — Witold  Vaatz.  Unter 
Rduhem  in  der  Krim.  Berlin.  Junge  Genera¬ 
tion.  1937.  83  pages. — Maria  Kramarz.  Dies 
Mddel  iil  Hanne — spdter  bill  Du  es.  Berlin. 
Junge  Generation.  1937-  117  pages.  2.80 
marks. — Kurt  PaStenaci.  Der  Goldschatz  von 
Eberswalde.  Berlin.  Junge  Generation.  1937- 
93  pages. — Johann  Kruse.  Der  Uarl{e  Klas. 
Berlin.  Junge  Generation.  1937-  78  pages. — 
In  the  mighty  Aream  of  handsome  books  which 
pours  out  of  Germany  nowadays,  the  juveniles 
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are  much  in  evidence.  Many  of  them  have  some 
interest  for  ex'juveniles,  too.  When  Hugo 
Kocher,  who  is  not  only  a  fa^'^epping 
adventure  writer  but  an  archeologist,  narrates 
the  Struggles  of  primitive  man  with  the  big 
animals  of  those  times,  his  impressive  informa' 
tional  equipment  gives  backbone  to  his  Story. 
— Eu’ige  Freundschaft  is  a  cheerful  sketch  of 
life  in  a  northern  harbor  city,  with  equally 
cheerful  line  drawings  by  Gunter  Bohmer. — 
Vaatz’s  Crimean  robber  tale  is  red 'blooded 
enough  and  bloody  enough  for  Junior  in  his 
most  muscular  mood. — Maria  Kramarz’s  Dies 
Mddel  iSl  Hanne  differs  from  the  others  in 
that  it  is  a  definitely  dida<ltic  tale,  dwelling 
patriotically  on  “den  tausend  Freuden  und 
.  .  .dem  bcgliickenden  Schonen,  das  der  At' 
beitsdienSt  uns  Jungen  schenken  kann.  .  — 

Der  Goldschatz  von  Eberswalde  (“Fine  Erzah' 
lung  aus  der  jiingeren  Bronzezeit”)  is  another 
zealous  melange  of  primitive  lore  and  juvenile 
adventure.  Probably  the  beSt  of  the  group  from 
the  literary  point  of  view  is  Johann  Kruse’s 
Der  Starl{e  Klas.  Klas  is  a  WeSt  Holstein  Strong 
man,  presumably  a  composite  piefture  of  more 
or  less  authentically  big'muscled  and  big' 
hearted  North  German  peasants,  not  at  all  a 
Paul  Bunyan,  but  an  honeSt  farm'hand  who 
derives  a  degree  of  modeSt  satisfaction  from 
making  the  weaklings  gasp,  and  even  more 
from  checkmating  rascals  and  helping  the 
unfortunate.  There  is  a  droll  simplicity  about 
the  book  w’hich  is  very  genuine  and  very 
pleasant. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Willy  Kramp.  Die  Herbft^unde.  Erzah' 
lung.  (Sturm  und  Sammlung).  Miinchen. 

Langen'Miiller.  1937. 138  pages.  3  marks. — A 
triangle  made  up  of  simple,  trusting  Heinrich, 
his  utilitarian'minded  brother,  Karl,  who 
looks  upon  other  people  as  pawns  upon  the 
chessboard  of  life,  and  Fraulein  Johanna, 
Heinrich's  sweetheart  and  housekeeper,  who 
has  lost  caste  through  the  deception  of  an 
earlier  suitor.  Karl  learns  how  to  yield  to 
Heinrich’s  mute  claims  upon  Johanna,  for 
Karl  at  laSt  understands  that  one  muSt  “w’ohl 
erSt  Sterben  mit  der  eigenen  Weisheit,  um  klug 
zu  werden.”  Realistic  details,  which  are  largely 
inferential  and  in  no  place  sordid,  are  relieved 
by  the  frequent  introduction  of  delicate  poet' 
ical  feeling. — R.  Tyson  Wycl(pff.  Joplin,  Mis' 
souri. 

•  Wilhelm  Gerd  Kunde.  Der  Silberne 
Strand.  Braunschweig.  WeStermann. 

1937.  214  pages.  4.80  marks. — This  novel,  in 
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its  manifest  endeavor  to  be  deep,  is  often 
obscure  instead.  Half  of  the  book  deals  with 
nothing  more  than  the  yearnings  of  a  young 
Hamburg  bank  clerk  to  become  a  sailor  like 
his  forbears,  a  logical  enough  wish  if  it  were 
only  voiced  in  less  involved  language.  The 
reader  experiences  genuine  relief  when  a  berth 
on  a  freighter  finally  materializes  for  the  boy, 
with  resultant  clearing  of  his  brain  fog.  But 
anyone  with  an  affection  for  the  sea  w’ill  wef 
come  the  author’s  skill  in  describing  its  lure 
and  majesty. — -Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

•  Frido  Lampe.  Septembergewitter.  Berlin. 

Rowohlt.  1937.  139  pages.  3  and  4 
marks. — The  grotesque,  the  beautiful,  the 
decadent  and  the  freshly  vital  are  contrasted 
throughout  Septembergewitter.  The  bizarre 
Story  recalls  certain  famous  paintings  of  ani¬ 
mal  skulls  into  which  lovely  flowers  have  been 
thrust.  All  threads  of  the  episodic  account 
center  around  the  old  caretaker  of  a  cemetery. 
A  swan,  bird  of  sadness  and  death,  a  classic- 
romantic  swan,  such  as  Leda  never  knew; 
a  dilapidated  kite,  “Lach-Wein-Gesicht,”  and 
the  decrepit  hulk  of  a  derelict  ship,  are  im¬ 
portant  symbols.  Crises  in  a  number  of  lives 
are  revealed  which  occur  more  or  less  at  the 
time  of  the  Storm:  a  balloon  flight  succeeds, 
a  murder  is  solved,  a  lover  forsakes  the  girl 
who  adores  him,  a  small  boy  is  finally  received 
into  a  club  of  older  richer  boys,  much  to  his 
delight. 

In  Am  Rande  der  ?^acht,  also,  Lampe 
showed  this  tendency  towards  the  weird. 
He  is  constantly  conscious  of  the  perfumed 
loveliness  of  existence,  but  mingled  with  this 
he  detects  a  scent  of  the  grave.  All  is  transi¬ 
tory — the  paths  of  innocence  and  goodness 
as  well  as  those  of  evil  and  ugliness  lead  to  a 
common  end,  and  frequently  cross  and  recross 
along  the  way.  The  majesty  and  inexorable 
quality  of  the  Storm,  its  sudden  end  and  the 
ensuing  ominous  calm,  stress  the  message, 
“memento  mori,’’  of  this  charming  idyll,  and 
reveal  trivialities  in  fitting  proportions.— 
Mary  McKittricl{.  Harding  College,  Searcy, 
Arkansas. 

•  Esther  Landoldt.  Das  Opfer.  Zurich. 

Fussli.  1937.  187  pages.  2.70  and  3.60 
marks. — A  Swiss  poetess’  first  novel,  built 
around  a  motif  which  also  figures  in  Clemence 
Dane’s  Bill  of  Divorcement.  In  the  domestic 
relations  of  a  Swiss  peasant,  the  author  unfolds 
in  skilful  integration  the  working  of  a  triple 
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determinism:  biological,  psychological  and 
metaphysical  (something  of  the  classical 
Ananl^e  pervades  the  tale).  One  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  admire  more  the  intimate  revelation 
of  the  Bauernseele  and  Bauernleben,  reflecting 
fir^'hand  acquaintance;  the  representation  of 
the  dualism  between  the  life-negating  wife 
Agnes  and  the  life'affirming  maid  Gertrude; 
the  convincing  portrayal  of  brooding  melan' 
choly  of  the  former,  waxing  to  its  inevitable, 
indispensable  and  sacrificial  death'end;  the 
author's  ability  to  make  the  commonplaces  of 
hrm  life  yield  their  utmo^  ae^hetic  and  psy' 
chological  possibilities;  or  her  simple,  re' 
^ined  but  mood'creating  Style,  equally  effec' 
tive  in  expressive  and  suggestive  power.  A 
grateful  blend  of  penetrating  psychological 
analysis  with  a  real  pc^etic  gift. — Paul  F.  Lau' 
benSlein.  Connecticut  College. 

•  Luz  Lorentzen.  Liebe  zu  Ingmar.  Berlin. 

Universitas.  288  pages.  4.80  and  5.50 
marks. — Germaine’s  reactions  to  Ingmar’s 
devotion  are  carried  from  the  first  schoolgirl 
confusions  of  adolescence  to  the  somewhat 
more  certain  State  of  mature  youth.  Love,  for 
the  two  of  them,  amounts  to  almost  an 
obsession.  Its  tribulations  and  hopes,  ascend' 
ency  and  retrogression,  are  revealed  in  minut' 
detail.  The  lovers  sense  in  their  own  rela' 
tionship  much  of  the  instability  of  the  years  of 
inflation.  Germaine  becomes  a  half'hearted 
artist  at  the  end  of  her  schooling  and  enjoys 
the  thought  of  freedom  in  a  Studio  far  more 
than  actual  work  or  accomplishment.  Ingmar, 
thanks  to  his  father,  a  welbknown  aviator, 
attains  some  fame  by  reason  of  his  part  in  the 
the  organization  of  a  transtlantic  flight.  His 
absorbing  work  and  her  trivial  affairs  with 
other  men  Stand  between  them,  but  their 
love  for  each  other  remains,  unforgettable 
and  indispensable.  Ingmar’s  father  is  killed 
during  the  course  of  the  flight.  The  tragedy 
brings  the  lovers  together  at  laSt  and  Ingmar 
tells  Germaine  that  they  will  have  to  face  life 
as  a  reality,  that  they  must  put  away  childish 
things. 

(Jermaine’s  development  is  well  done.  She 
represents  all  the  sensuousness  of  a  girl  awak' 
ening  to  love.  Everything  in  the  lush  natural 
beauty  about  the  Lake  of  CJonStance  is  poig' 
nantly  significant.  The  “artiness”  of  adoles' 
ccnce,  and  the  intensity  of  thought  which 
youth  devotes  to  life  and  its  problems,  to 
philosophy,  are  at  once  humorous  and  a  little 
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wistful. — Mary  McKittric\.  Harding  (College, 
Searcy,  Arkansas. 

•  Max  Mell.  Das  Donauweibchen.  Leipzig. 

Insel'Verlag.  1938.  293  pages.  5  marks. — 

Although  Max  Mell,  as  a  dramatist,  is  famous 
throughout  CJermany,  and  as  a  lyric  poet  is 
known  to  a  small  following  from  all  classes, 
he  is  almost  unknown  as  a  Story'teller.  How' 
ever,  the  nine  Stories  and  ten  fairy  tales  that 
make  up  Das  Donauweibchen  should  definitely 
establish  him  as  one  of  the  great  narrators  of 
the  German'speaking  world.  For  they  reveal 
a  highly'gifted  Story'teller  who  is  always 
fascinating  because  he  succeeds  in  trans' 
porting  the  listener  into  the  milieu,  be  it  real' 
ity  or  makc'believe.  The  Stories,  which  take 
up  most  of  the  space  of  the  book,  are  based  on 
the  memories  of  the  youthful  days  of  an  old 
Viennese,  as  far  as  the  sixties  of  the  laSt  cen' 
tury.  Of  the  fairy 'tales,  some  are  the  author’s 
own  fabrication;  others  are  told  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition. — Samuel 
Schroeder.  Western  Reserve  University. 

•  Erich  August  Meyer.  Der  Umweg.  Wien. 

Adolf  Luser.  1937. 658  pages.  5.40  marks. 

— Marianne  Wagner,  robbed  of  her  inheri' 
tance  by  a  covetous  uncle,  vows  she  will  prove 
that  a  woman  may  succeed  in  the  business 
world  not  merely  as  an  automaton  but  as  one 
whose  resourcefulness,  initiative,  and  vigor 
determine  policies.  Successful  for  a  time  in 
achieving  her  aim,  she  negledts  emphasis  upon 
her  womanly  qualities.  After  she  meets  a 
varied  series  of  misfortunes,  however,  she  for' 
sakes  the  “Umweg”  and  learns  how  be^  to 
develop  her  feminine  traits.This  ^tory  contains 
the  romance  of  glamorous  Viennese  life,  the 
realism  of  business  conflict,  and  especially  a 
philosophy  of  life  derived  from  close  observa' 
tion  and  fruitful  experience. — R.  Tyson  Wyc}{' 
off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Josef  Ponten.  J^ovellen.  Stuttgart. 

Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1937.  552 

pages.  5.80  marks. — Josef  Ponten  is  one  of  the 
large'dimension  noveli^s  in  an  age  of  little 
fellows.  His  ardent  Catholicism  does  not  ^op 
with  the  smooth  verbiage  and  elegant  ae^het' 
ics  of  a  good  many  of  even  his  very  eminent 
co'teligioni^s.  He  broods  intensely  on  life’s 
tormenting  problems,  problems  of  sex,  of 
racial  and  national  confliA,  of  man’s  confronta' 
tion  with  God  and  nature.  An  architect  and 
a  geologic  as  well  as  a  indent  of  public  ques' 
tions  and  of  casui^ry,  his  Tories  are  often  set 
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again^  a  formidable  background  of  science. 
But  it  always  turns  out  that  the  science  is 
part  of  the  problem,  part  of  the  pain  and  the 
glory  and  the  perplexity.  These  twelve  long' 
shorts  from  the  period  ju^  after  the  w'ar  are: 
the  somber  and  violent  BocJ^reiter;  the  artfully 
con^rudted  but  touching  Gletscher;  the  haunt' 
ingly  penetrating  Frau  vorn  Suden;  the  ques' 
tioning  Fahrt  nach  Aachen;  and  others  ju^  as 
baffled  and  beautiful. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Hans  Rabl.  Das  Ziel  in  den  Woll^en. 

Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1937.  360  pages,  5.50 

and  4.20  marks. — A  novel  of  early  aviation; 
of  the  Wright  brothers  in  Germany  and  France 
and  of  the  early  German  attempts  to  build  an 
Army  airplane.  The  well'con^trucfled  novel 
makes  intere^iting  reading  for  anyone;  the  sub' 
jedt  with  which  it  deals  makes  it  fascinating 
to  anyone  intere^ed  in  aviation.  All  in  all  a 
6r^  rate  novel  more  worthy  of  translation  than 
many  other  foreign  books  dealing  with  more 
local  subjects  now  appearing  in  English. — ■ 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Lilly  Griihn  zn  Rantzau.  Kamerad  Frau. 

Berlin.  Ull^ein.  1937-  268  pages.  3  and  4 

marks. — Red  Cross  service  during  the  World 
War  furnishes  the  background  for  a  woman’s 
life,  told  in  diary  entries,  and  gives  occasion 
for  the  expression  of  many  emotions,  which 
the  authoress  handles  well.  Passing  mention 
of  de^inies  observed  in  flight,  so  to  speak, 
heightens  the  emotional  tension  of  the  book. 
Married  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  war 
hy^eria  to  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love, 
Klagna  meets  Gerhard  Beratus  and  promises 
to  marry  him  after  the  war,  but  loses  track  of 
him.  The  death  of  their  mutual  friend  Agathe 
brings  to  her  the  revelation  that  Beratus  has 
purpx)sely  disappeared,  because  a  war  injury 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  her  chib 
dren;  in  the  end,  we  are  led  to  believe,  she 
marries  him  to  become  his  “Kamerad  Frau.” 
— Not  wholly  convincing  in  its  motivations, 
a  trifle  fragmentary  as  a  result  of  the  form 
chosen  by  the  authoress,  the  book  compen' 
sates  us  with  intere^ing  pieftures  of  the  War 
and  its  tensions.  In  particular,  it  presents  well 
chosen  and  effectively  narrated  glimpses  of  the 
nurse’s  life. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 

University. 

•  Walther  Reinhardt.  Schwalb  fliegt  nach 
Italien.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1937-  222 
pages.  4  marks. — In  the  foreword  the  author 
asks,  “Darf  man  iiber  ein  sehr  grosses  Thema 
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ein  sehr  leichtes  Buch  schreiben?”  As  far  as 
this  book  is  concerned  we  mu:ft  answer  with 
a  regretful  but  emphatic  “No.” — A  cultured 
man  takes  his  capricious,  intellectually  adoles¬ 
cent  wife  to  Italy  with  the  hope  of  improving 
her  knowledge  and  deepening  her  under^d- 
ing.  She,  however,  is  a  modern  “Innocent 
Abroad”  who  refuses  to  be  impressed  by  her 
husband’s  erudition  or  his  attachment  to 
Goethe’s  Italienische  Reise.  “Ich  weiss  gar 
nichts  und  will  von  gar  nichts  wissen.  Der 
Odysseus  mit  seinen  Weibern  kann  mir  geAoh- 
ien  bleiben.  Die  Szyllis  und  Charybda  gehen 
mich  einen  Dreck  an.” 

The  book  is  written  in  an  amusing  jour- 
nali^ic  ^yle.  It  contains  much  “Scherz,  Satire, 
Ironie,”  but  is  completely  lacking  in  “tiefere 
Bedeutung.” 

Walther  Reinhardt  has  lectured  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  the  author  of  George 
Washington,  a  biography,  and  Die  Vereinigten 
Staaten  am  Stillen  Ozean. — Charles  and  Luisc 
Stubing.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

I 

•  Felicitas  von  Reznicek.  Michael  gewidmet.  j 
Berlin.  Ull^ein.  1937.  177  pages.  1  mark.  ' 

— Within  an  Alpini^  framework  the  author  ! 
tells  a  rather  conventional  love'^ory.  The 
heroine  Maria,  daughter  of  the  famous  Hima- 
laya'explorer  Matthei,  falls  in  love  with  the 
promising  but  somewhat  wavering  painter 
Michael.  The  traditional  triangle  is  nearly 
completed  by  Michael’s  model  and  former 
mi^ress  i  otte.  But  the  out^anding  personal 
qualities  of  Maria  triumph  over  Lotte’s  dull' 
ness.  The  selfish  and  overambitious  Gottfried 
represents  the  conventional  villain.  With  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  of  leadership  and 
fellowship  as  well  as  with  Michael’s  conver 
sion  to  Alpinism  the  usual  happy  ending  is 
reached. — Otto  Wirth.  Indiana  University 
Extension  Division.  Calumet  Center,  Illinois 

•  Grigol  Robakidse.  Die  Hitter  des  Grab. 

Jena.  Diederichs.  1937.  253  pages.  3.60 

and  5.40  marks. — This  poet  of  Caucasian 
Georgia  has  a  series  of  German  novels  to  his 
credit,  all  of  them  characterized  by  reverence 
for  the  legends  and  traditions  of  his  country, 
as  also  by  poetic  atmosphere  and  beauty  of 
^yle.  More  recently  he  has  taken  (e.g.  in  Die 
gemordete  Seele)  a  definitely  ho^ile  ^nd 
toward  Bolshevism  and  the  Russian  Soviets, 
because  of  their  determination  to  force  their 
sy^em  upon  th^  Georgians.  In  the  present 
novel  the  “guardians  of  the  Grail”  represent 
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the  ancient  Georgian  liberties,  in  whose 
defence  the  young  poet  Levan  Orbelli  gives  up 
his  love  and  his  life.  There  is  overmuch  of 
my^ic  rhapsodizing  for  the  reviewer's  ta^e, 
but  the  secitions  in  which  there  is  real  action 
are  finely  done  and  often  birring,  and  some 
scenes  reveal  superior  power.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  book  seems  to  be  something  of 
an  anomaly:  likely  to  be  moA  appreciated  by 
the  Georgians,  whose  patriotism  it  should 
inflame,  it  is  written  in  a  language  w’hich  the 
Georgian  people  do  not  underhand.  One  can- 
not  but  wonder  whether  this  is  a  sound  basis 
for  the  creation  of  true  literature. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Franz  X.  Schaffer.  Der  Garten  der  Tiefe. 
Leipzig.  Adolf  Luser.  1937.  324  pages. 

4.80  marks. — The  title  of  this  ^ory  is  mis' 
leading  and  is  descriptive  of  only  one  chapter 
of  it,  w'hich  deals  with  the  variegated  seadife 
in  the  Hawaiian  waters.  Although  written  by 
a  man  who  is  fir^  of  all  a  scientiA,  the  novel 
would  do  ample  credit  to  a  professional  novel- 
i^.  The  ^yle  is  easy,  and  one’s  intere^  is  held 
from  the  fir^  page  to  the  la^.  There  is  more¬ 
over,  much  valuable  scientific  information. 
The  ^ory  opens  in  San  Francisco,  where  several 
of  the  chief  characters  board  a  steamer  for 
Hawaii.  One  of  these  is  a  German  scienti^ — 
Dr.  Sellner;  another  an  American — Miss 
Fergusson.  A  love  affair  between  Sellner  and 
Miss  Fergusson  is  ingeniously  employed  by 
the  author  to  contra^  the  American  and  the 
European  mentality.  The  dialogues  between 
these  two  charadlers  are  sparkling  and  witty. 
Arriving  at  Hawaii  the  noveli^  describes  the 
fairy-like  landscape  of  the  islands,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  beliefs  and  super^itions,the  cu^oms 
and  habits  of  the  natives.  In  short,  it  is  a  novel 
such  as  one  wishes  to  read:  clever,  witty, 
exciting,  and  informative. — Samuel  Schroeder. 
We^em  Reserve  University.  ' 

•  Friedrich  Schnack.  Sibylle  und  die  Feld' 
blumen.  Mit  acht  handkolorierten  Blu- 

menbildem.  Leipzig.  Insel.  1937-  215  pages. 
6  marks. — Around  the  figure  of  a  fifteen-year- 
old  girl,  Sibylle,  the  author  very  deftly  and 
beautifully  weaves  a  series  of  46  wild-flower 
portnits,  embracing  legendary  lore  and 
botanical  information,  medicinal  oddments  and 
eAhetic  appreciation.  The  hand-colored  pic¬ 
tures  are  taken  from  “Flora  Monacensis,” 
by  Johannes  Nepomuk  Mayrhoffer,  published 
at  Munich  in  1811.  They  are;  colt’s-foot, 
Aron^b  (not  given  by  Muret-Sanders), 


blue-flowered  vinca,  re^-harrow,  yellow  iris, 
John's  wort,  touch-me-not,  and  meadow 
saffron.  Mo^  of  the  other  flowers  have  color¬ 
ful  English  names:  snow-drop,  lady’s  slipper, 
lily-of-the-valley,  Solomon’s  seal.  Our  Lady’s 
bed^traw,  toad-flax,  shepherd’s  purse,  chick- 
weed,  to  name  but  a  few  of  them.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  flower-lover,  with  a  flavor  all  its  own. 
— Bayard  91-  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

O  Mathias  Ludwig  Schroeder.  Lehrbuben 
— Lausbuben.  Berlin-Steglitz.  Junge  Ge¬ 
neration.  1937.  98  pages.  1.80  marks. — Every¬ 
one  who  knows  that  German  institution,  the 
“Lehrjunge,”  knows  what  to  expedt  from  this 
book.  It  reminds  one  of  Ludwig  Thoma  but 
does  not  copy  him.  There  are  24  short  Stories, 
each  one  dealing  with  a  new  and  different 
deviltry,  filled  with  a  boisterous  humor  that 
now  and  then  comes  near  to  tears.  Some  of 
the  pranks  are  cruel,  but  the  boys  have  a  keen 
sense  of  honor  and  loyalty,  often  misguided  but 
not  lacking  in  the  genuine  qualities  of  man¬ 
hood.  Their  escapades  are  the  expression  of 
exuberant  high  spirits,  and  are  incidents  in  a 
practical  schooling  which  is  developing  char- 
adter  and  qualities  of  leadership.  So  that  the 
little  book  is  not  only  entertaining,  but  instruc¬ 
tive.  Rough-and-tumble  as  many  of  the  Stories 
are,  there  is  no  forcing  of  the  note  and  no  indel¬ 
icacy. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma. 

•  Robert  Seitz.  Der  Ail,  auf  dem  die  Engel 
sitzen.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1937.  384  pages. 
6.50  marks. — A  poignant  and  exulting  Story 
of  love  in  a  north  German  province.  We  are 
never  enlightened  as  to  juSt  when  it  transpired, 
and  our  minds  search  vainly  for  some  mention 
of  world  events  which  will  place  this  Story  in 
time.  A  change  of  era  and  of  social  thought 
is  unfolded  before  us  which  is  decidedly 
modern,  yet  in  every  other  respedt  we  sense 
a  Strangely  primitive  society,  remote  and  back¬ 
ward  enough  to  have  existed  fifty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  Story  concerns  itself  with 
Schwalgen,  a  leasehold  estate  managed  for 
several  generations  by  the  von  Beeks.  The 
members  of  this  family,  the  tenants  who  live 
and  work  on  the  estate,  and  the  paStor  and 
farmers  of  a  neighboring  village,  are  the  drama¬ 
tis  personae.  The  contrast  between  the  broad¬ 
minded  von  Beeks  and  the  surprisingly  simple, 
ignorant  peasants,  forms  an  interesting  back¬ 
drop,  setting  off  the  love  Stories, — of  which 
there  are  two. 

The  most  significant  undercurrent  in  the 
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book  is  a  return  to  the  old  German  beliefs. 
PaAor  Folk  says:  “I,  as  minister,  have  no  right 
to  utter  the  words  I  am  about  to  speak.  I 
believe  that  the  old  heathen  gods  Still  inhabit 
the  earth.  We  ignore  them,  and  say:  Supersti¬ 
tion.  But  that  does  not  settle  the  matter.  They 
are  Still  powerful,  these  old  gods.  They  send 
their  messengers  here  and  there.  The  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Lord  is  not  yet  complete.” 

This  from  the  land  of  Luther,  Goethe, 
Kant.  It  must  be  a  new  era,  truly! — L.  B. 
Goodman.  White  Plains.  New  York. 

•  Stefan  Sturm.  Das  verwandelte  Herz. 

Breslau.  Wilh.  Gotti.  Kom.  1937-  93 

pages.  1.60  and  2.20  marks. — Stefan  Sturm, 
winner  of  the  Silesian  Literature  Prize, 
produces  here  five  superbly  written  “Novel- 
ien”  about  the  natives  of  the  Riesengebirge. 
In  Das  verwandelte  Herz  the  genial  mountain 
spirit,  Rvibezahl,  teaches  a  miserly  farmer  a 
lesson  on  charity.  Hochwasser  is  a  Strange 
Story  of  the  life  of  a  boy  born  during  a  flood. 
Der  letzte  Kuraz  is  a  dark  tale  concerning 
an  anti-social  family.  In  Die  bunten  Hauser 
a  whole  village  is  plunged  into  unhappiness 
after  each  house  in  it  has  received  a  vivid 
coat  of  paint.  Der  Berg  Weltende  und  Mein 
Leben  tells  of  the  victory  of  life  over  death. 
In  this  Story  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
mountains  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  is  espe¬ 
cially  strong. 

All  of  these  Stories  are  pervaded  by  a  con¬ 
vincing  realism.— Charles  and  Luise  Stubing. 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Friedrich  Torberg.  Abschied.  Zurich. 

Humanitas.  1937-  343  pages.  7-50  and 

8.80  Swiss  francs. — In  this  novel  of  first  love 
the  reader  is  disturbed  by  the  confusion  of 
emotions  in  a  group  of  young  people  with 
social  Standing  who  arrive  at  adolescence  in 
the  I920's.  Under  the  gay  exterior  of  after¬ 
noon  teas,  tennis  matches,  and  summer  re¬ 
sorts  lurks  misery,  brought  to  the  fore  in  the 
subjective  State  of  Stefan  Ilk,  fifteen  year  old 
pianist.  Forced  before  he  desires  it  into  this 
chaotic  society,  moSt  of  his  thoughts  on  the 
situation  are  expressed  in  incomplete  sentences 
and  in  questions.  Aided  somewhat  by  an 
uncle  who  demands  not  perfection  but  the 
Striving  for  the  ideal,  and  given  an  emotional 
outlet  in  his  music,  he  formulates  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  he  desires  in  his  relations  with 
Renate,  his  sweetheart;  but  there  is  a  conflict 
in  their  ideas  and  a  conflict  with  conventional 
society.  The  impression  of  eroticism  one  has 
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at  the  beginning  is  corrected  by  the  serious 
concluding  pages  as  the  young  couple  at 
eighteen  Stand  at  the  borderline  between  a 
consummation  of  their  love  and  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  leavetaking  as  friends.  —  Mathilde 
Stecl^elberg.  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Richard  Valdess.  Manner  am  Meer 
(translated  from  the  Lettic  by  Arved 

Kroger).  Riga.  ErnSt  Plates.  1936.  262  pages.— 
Readers  who  share  the  renewed  interest  in 
Baltic  peoples  and  literature  will  especially 
appreciate  Manner  am  Meer,  a  chronicle  of 
sea-going  Letts.  The  Story  considers  a  group 
of  seamen,  young  and  old,  married  and  un¬ 
married,  in  the  relationships  of  home  and 
community.  The  contrast  between  certain 
group  traits  common  to  all  and  specific  in¬ 
dividual  differences  is  Strikingly  drawn. 
Valdess,  by  Straight-forward  narrative  Style 
and  understatement,  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  emphasizing  the  calm  surface  Stolidity  of  the 
group  as  well  as  the  warm  emotional  quality 
of  the  individual.  The  book  will  be  w^elcomed 
by  the  Student  of  Heimatl^unil. — Mary  Mc- 
Kittricl{.  Harding  College,  Searcy,  Arkansas. 

•  Tarjei  Vesaas.  Das  grosse  Spiel.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1937.  302  pages.  5.20  and 

6  marks. — A  Norwegian  critic  has  placed 
Vesaas  in  the  class  with  Lagerlof.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  writer,  and  creates  his  Story 
out  of  an  inherited  and  experienced  knowledge 
of  his  country  and  his  people.  “Stirb  und 
werde,”  that  convenient  German  word,  might 
have  been  the  title  of  the  novel.  The  earth  and 
her  seasons,  sowings  and  harvests,  labor,  joy 
and  frustration,  birth  and  death,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  animals  and  human  beings  to  their  fate; 
an  instinctive  realization  of  a  universal  will  in 
and  about  the  personal  will;  a  Striving  for  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  until  it  becomes  the  end  of 
life;  these  are  the  threads  of  the  Story.  There 
is  drama  in  it.  America  is  rapidly  learning  to 
read  and  to  write  such  books,  as  the  pioneer 
recedes  and  life  grows  soberer  but  scarcely  less 
Strenuous.— John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  J.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Der  Strom.  Roman. 

Zurich.  Schweizer  Druck-  und  Verlags- 

haus.  3  Swiss  francs. — Der  Strom  is  the 
last  of  a  trilogy,  and  is  thus  the  sequel  to  Sie 
irren,  Herr  Staatsanwalt!,  which  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  Boo}{s  Abroad,  Autumn,  1937,  page 
444.  While  Cantor  im  Kaleidosl(Op  (457 
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pages)  and  Sie  irren  (333  pages)  are  relatively 
long,  Der  Strom  requires  but  138  pages  to 
depi'it  the  rapidly  moving  denouement.  Sie 
irren,  Herr  Staatsanwalt!  closes  with  the  re- 
lease  and  complete  vindication  of  Heinz 
Getting  at  the  age  of  thirty.  In  Der  Strom 
we  6nd  him  in  a  clerical  position  which  the 
^ate  has  given  him  in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate 
him  and  to  make  amends  for  the  unju^  incar¬ 
ceration.  But  prison  life  has  done  something 
to  Getting.  In  spite  of  his  faithful  work,  his 
reserve  makes  enemies.  For  a  time  the  kindness 
of  his  landlady  and  the  companionship  of  a 
lovely,  vivacious  girl  give  promise  of  restoring 
him  to  normal  human  living,  but  eventually 
everything  proves  futile  and  the  broken  life 
is  ended  in  the  ^ream  beside  which  he  and 
the  girl  have  been  in  the  habit  of  jStrolling. 
Despite  a  totally  different  approach,  Vuilleu- 
mier's  thesis  is  Strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
Christopher  Rollman,  an  employer  whose 
article  Keep  Tour  Convi(fts  appeared  in  the 
Reader’s  Digest  of  July,  1937,  condensed  from 
the  Forum.  However,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  shield:  vide  mea  culpa  (sic),  by  Alfred 
BirSthaler,  reviewed  in  Bool{s  Abroad,  Spring, 
1937,  p.  213. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Leo  Weismantel.  Dill  Riemenschneider. 

Freiburg  and  St.  Louis.  Herder.  1937- 

300  pages.  4.20  marks  ($1.75).  A  gcxxl  many 
books  about  Riemenschneider  have  appeared 
during  the  laSt  few  years.  He  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  who  fall  victim,  innocent  or 
guilty,  to  the  uncertainty  brought  about  by 
the  clashing  of  two  eras.  We  follow  the  young 
artist  and  lover  to  a  life  of  responsibilities  and 
civic  duties  until  the  mature  man  pays  the 
penalty  of  his  faith  and  conviction. 

The  novel  is  interesting  as  a  historical  docu¬ 
ment  of  l6th  century  Germany  as  well  as  a 
psychological  Study  based  on  the  everlasting 
Strife  between  the  artist  and  the  man  of 
reality. — J.  R.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Ines  Widmann.  Die  Schwabenmargret. 

Roman  aus  den  Karawanken.  Stuttgart. 

Cotta.  1936.  318  pages.  5.20  marks. — This  is 
the  type  of  Heimatdichtung  which  Stands  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  powers  that  be  m 
Germany  and  now  in  Austria.  The  jacket 
carries  the  Statement:  Der  Erfolg  des  Vorab- 
drucks  der  Gel^reuzigten  Magd  unter  dem  Titel 
Bergbauern  im  Volkischen  Beobachter  war 
so  gross,  dass  schon  ein  halbes  Jahr  spiiter 


auch  dieser  Roman  (Die  Schwabenmargret)  in 
der  fiihrenden  Zeitung  des  Reiches  erschien! 
(pundtuation  sic). 

So  long  as  the  authoress  Sticks  to  the  genre 
generally  regarded  as  properly  belonging  to 
the  novel  she  shows  genuine  gifts  (see  review 
of  Die  gelpreuzigte  Magd  by  the  undersigned, 
p.  223).  But  as  she  becomes  chauvinistic,  she  is 
less  convincing.  Die  Schwabenmargret  is  half 
slowenisch  or  windisch.  Whether  the  authoress 
means  to  imply  that  the  tragic  fate  of  her 
heroine  is  the  result,  as  the  jacket  States,  of 
“eine  unheilvolle  Mischung  des  Blutes,”  is 
not  obvious  from  the  novel  itself.  But  a  fateful 
misStep  of  the  heroine  with  “einem  krainischen 
Gutsherrn”  before  her  otherwise  happy 
marriage  with  a  man  of  Germanic  blood  be¬ 
clouds  her  joy  up  to  the  day  of  her  premature 
death.  The  treatment  of  the  romance  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Die  gel^reuzigte  Magd,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  lively  adtion,  the  epic  6nale,  the 
pjoStwar  conflidl  between  the  Slovenian  and 
German  elements  of  Carinthia,  finally  won  by 
the  latter,  drags  somewhat.  Nevertheless,  the 
novel  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  be  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  by  a  gifted  writer. — -Guy  R. 
Vou’les.  Davidson  College. 

•  Alfred  WolfenStein.  Die  gefdhrlichen 
Engel.  Leipzig.  Julius  Kittl.  1936.  154 

pages. — A  group  of  “short  short  Stories” 
whose  keynote  is  the  spirit  of  hopeless  and 
rather  desperate  bravado  of  modern  youth. 
The  club  of  danger-seekers  (see  the  first  Story) 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  book  might  well 
claim  as  members  every  charadter  in  the  reSt. 
A  grim  humor  is  apparent  in  some  of  the 
Stories;  but  only  one  permits  a  ray  of  hope  to 
enter  into  the  general  blackness  of  the  human 
situation. — Oliue  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Anna  Charlotte  Wutzky.  Walzerf{ldnge 
an  der  Donau.  Leipzig.  Koehler  und 

Amelang.  1937.  252  pages.  4.30  marks. — 
Richard  Wagner  once  called  Johann  Strauss 
the  elder,  the  “spirit  of  Viennese  music,”  and 
of  the  younger  Johann  Strauss  he  said  that  he 
had  the  “moSt  musical  head  in  all  Europe.” 
These  two  men,  father  and  son,  are  the  subjedt 
of  this  biographical  novel.  The  elder  Strauss 
was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  despite  the 
severe  opposition  of  his  father  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  musical  talents,  rose  to  fame  in 
his  early  manhood  through  his  magic  violin 
playing  and  his  popular  dance  compositions. 
Later,  Johann  Jr.  became  even  more  famous. 
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although  his  father  had  commanded  him  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  music  for  fear  his 
musical  efforts  would  only  dim  the  splendor 
of  the  Strauss  name  which  had  become  a  house- 
hold  word  not  only  in  Vienna  but  in  all 
Europe.  Of  all  this  we  are  sympathetically 
reminded  by  the  noveli^.  Women,  as  would 
be  expeciled,  also  play  an  important  role.  Be¬ 
side  the  beautiful  ones  that  shower  their  favors 
upon  the  two  waltz  kings,  ^nds  on  a  higher 
level  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  Anna,  the 
wife  of  the  elder  Johann,  whose  sympathetic 
under^nding  and  encouragement  was  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  to  her  son.  The  frequent  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Viennese  dialedt  gives  the 
^ory  a  reali^ic  touch  and  makes  it  even  more 
convincing. — Samuel  Schroeder.  Webern  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Heinrich  Zerkaulen.  Anna  und  Sigrid. 

Roman  einer  Ehe.  Leipzig.  Quelle  und 
Meyer.  1937-  231  pages.  3.80  marks. — Zerkau¬ 
len 's  novel  Oftemothafen,  (1931),  appears  here 
under  a  new  name.  The  theme  of  the  book 
is  the  primeval  and  yet  eternally  novel  prob¬ 
lem:  the  man  between  two  women.  Walter 
Norden,  the  successful  and  reali^ic  merchant, 
is  torn  in  love  between  his  amiable  and 
motherly  wife  Anna  and  the  attracflive,  intel- 
ledtually  superior  Sigrid.  The  poet  portrays 
his  characters  with  an  admirable  psychological 
insight  and  an  unerring  sense  of  ju^ice.  None 
of  them  is  guilty,  since  their  love  is  their 
unescapable  fate.  “Kein  Mensch  i^  anders 
als — ein  Mensch.  Und  keine  Frau  i^  anders — 
als  eine  Frau.”  There  is  no  accuser  nor 
defendant  in  the  book,  nor  is  there  a  tragic 
ending  of  the  conflict.  Inspired  by  his  poetical 
responsibility  Zerkaulen  rejects  the  solution  of 
the  triangle  by  Anna's  renunciation,  since  “no 
one  can  absolve  us  from  our  innate  responsibil¬ 
ity,  from  fidelity.”  Sigrid,  the  representative 
of  the  modem  woman,  does  not  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  because  her  “^rength  is  discipline  and 
her  inner  firmness  is  productive  energy.”  With 
the  conclusions  that  “tears  are  the  symbol  of 
love,”  and  “happiness  consi^s  of  faith  only” 
this  remarkable  book  ends. — Otto  Wirth.  India¬ 
na  University  Extension  Division,  Calumet 
Center,  Illinois. 

•  Hans  Zuchhold.  Vier  Soldaten  der  roten 
Armee.  Roman  aus  Sibirien.  Niimberg. 
Sebaldus-Verlag.  1937-  368  pages.  4.80  marks. 
— The  Angrijf  writes:  “Hans  Zuchhold  war 
Schwerverletzter  in  russischer  Gefangen- 
schaft.  .  .”  That  seems  to  me  the  chief  reason 
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for  publishing  his  book,  in  which,  to  mention 
a  single  but  fairly  important  detail,  the  four 
soldiers  of  the  title  fir^  appear  on  page  191. 
There  are  single  scenes  of  some  power  and 
intere^,  there  are  only  too  many  individual 
portrait-sketches,  each  with  some  merit,  and 
one  gets  an  impression  of  Siberia  in  turmoil 
and  terror,  in  dissolution  and  despair.  But 
the  book  displays  only  the  mo^  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  noveli^ic  form  and  technique. 

— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

AAA 

“An  anthology  of  Hebrew  literature  in  the 
Russian  language  is  contemplated  in  1938  and 
will  be  published  by  the  ‘Goslitizdat,’  the 
Soviet  Russian  literary  publishing  house.  The 
fir^  volume  will  deal  with  the  medieval  period 
and  will  contain,  among  others,  translations 
of  Jehudah  Halevi  and  Ibn  Ezra.  The  transla¬ 
tors  include  well-known  Hebraists  and  the 
Yiddish  poets  Livshitz,  Barbanel  and  Leon¬ 
tiev.” — Bloch's  Bool{  Bulletin,  New  York. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  interest  j 
in  what  they  think  in  Paris  about  aesthetic 
matters,  and  as  between  a  fresco  of  Diego 
Rivera  and  the  Milan  Cathedral,  I  prefer  the 
work  of  Rivera.” — Rufino  Blanco-Fombona, 
quoted  in  Letras  de  Mexico. 

“An  autobiography  which  may  cause  flut- 
terings  in  Mayfair  is  being  written  on  the 
lovely  Dalmatian  coaSt  by  a  young  man  of  35. 

He  is  Mustapha  Hasanovich,  handsome  Mos¬ 
lem  friend  and  correspondent  of  scores  of 
British  society  women,  young  and  old,  who 
in  the  past  few  years  have  visited  Dalmatia. 
MuStapha  Hasanovich  has  already  appeared 
in  more  books  written  by  Britons  and  Amer¬ 
icans  than  any  other  Yugoslav.  He  has  been 
the  hero  of  romantic  short  Stories,  incidents  in 
travel  books,  and  is  the  subjecft  of  at  least  one 
poem.” — South  Slav  Herald. 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio  once  said  to  Andre 
Gide  in  Florence:  “Yes,  I  think  we  muSt  read 
everything.” —Quoted  by  Edmond  Jaloux  in 
Les  ^ouvelles  Litteraires. 

“The  memory  of  a  pianist  is  located  in  his 
fingers.  .  .  His  recollections  of  his  earliest  in¬ 
fancy  are  in  his  little  finger.”  —  Ramon  Gomez 
de  la  Serna. 

“One  day  Georges  de  Porto-Riche  said  to 
me:  'Do  you  know  who  is  the  only  man  who 
knows  the  French  language  profoundly  and 
thoroughly,  modern  and  ancient?  It  is  Gabrie¬ 
le  D'Annunzio.' '' — Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus, 
in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
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•  AuguAo  Malaret.  Vocabulario  de  Puerto 
Rico.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta 

Venezuela.  1937-  296  pages. — Senor  Malaret 
is  the  author  of  several  books  on  legal  queAions 
and  of  a  meaty  Diccionario  de  americanismos. 
This  Vocabulario  will  be  very  useful  not 
only  to  speciali^s  in  such  matters  but  to  every- 
one  who  is  interested  in  recent  Antillean  liter¬ 
ature.  The  “americaniSta”  movement  makes 
extensive  use  of  words  which  are  peculiar  to 
a  country,  or  even  to  a  limited  sedtion  of  a 
country,  as  anyone  will  discover  who  takes 
up,  for  example,  any  of  the  works  of  the  young 
Cuban  poets.  And  the  foreign  reader  will  find 
such  reference  help  absolutely  necessary  if  he 
wishes  to  read  these  books  with  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  degree  of  understanding.  This  Vocabu' 
lario  is  the  fruit  of  patient  investigation.  It 
deserves  a  cordial  reception.  It  has  been  com¬ 
piled  with  intelligence,  care  and  enthusiasm. 
It  makes,  moreover,  valuable  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  connotation  of  certain  words  in 
EHierto  Rico  and  their  meaning  in  other  parts 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  American  territory. — 
Gailon  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Teodosio  Gonzalez.  Infortunios  del  Para' 
guay.  Buenos  Aires.  Talleres  Graficos 

Rosso.  1931.  577  pages. — Argueda  told  what 
was  wrong  with  Bolivia  in  Pueblo  enfermo 
and  Caudillos  bdrbaros.  Now  comes  this 
voluminous  Study  of  what’s  wrong  with  Para¬ 
guay.  Everything,  apparently,  but  especially 
abulia. 

Beginning  with  the  dismemberment  of  his 
native  land,  Gonzalez  then  discusses  its  Con¬ 
stitution  and  its  evils.  Poverty  and  its  results, 
the  failure  of  an  agricultural  program,  and 
finally  education  and  its  gloomy  outlook 
receive  the  attention  of  this  ex-senator,  ex- 
MiniStro  del  Estado,  in  a  book  worth  bring¬ 
ing  to  public  attention,  even  at  this  late  date. 
— Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 


•  Jose  Nucete-Sardi.  Cuademos  de  indaga' 
cion  y  de  impolttica.  Ginebra.  Editores 

Sonor.  1937. 110  pages. — The  author  is  a  jour¬ 
nalist  who  during  the  dicftatorship  of  G6mez 
in  Venezuela  passed  much  time  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  present  regime  he  is  again 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  his  native 
land.  He  takes  up  one  by  one  the  problems 
of  Venezuela,  and  in  some  cases  suggests 
reforms.  The  country  has  great  natural  wealth, 
so  far  too  much  exploited  by  foreigners.  Let 
Venezuelans  develop  their  own  country. 
Ignorance  is  a  great  curse;  let  in  the  light  of 
general  education.  Although  the  press  is  not 
so  effedtually  muzzled  as  under  Gomez,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  free.  This  evil  muSt  be 
removed.  A  foe  of  the  totalitarian  State,  he 
urges  cooperation  between  North  and  South 
America  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  Finally,  the  Venezuelan  people 
need  to  blend  with  their  romantic  spirit,  an 
inherent  element  of  their  life,  something  of  the 
realism  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Motivated  by 
the  ideals  resulting  from  the  mingling  of  such 
diverse  philosophies  of  life,  a  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  will  insure  the  happy  future 
of  Venezuela. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  La  Semana  Internacional.  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  Vol.  XV.  No.  8l8.  80  pages.  3 

pesos. — The  l8th  of  September  number  of 
Semana  Internacional,  in  honor  of  Chile's 
Independence  Day,  gives  in  a  small  space  one 
of  the  be^  piAures  of  Chilean  life  available. 
The  fir^  two  pages  summarize  Chile’s  com¬ 
plicated  political  situation.  After  a  few  patri¬ 
otic  articles  and  one  on  Spain’s  troubles,  p.  18 
gives  ^ati^ics  about  government,  education, 
agriculture,  religion,  etc.  Borquez-Solar  sum¬ 
marizes  Chile’s  beginnings  on  page  33.  Pages 
41-63  contain  an  anthology  of  poets  and 
writers  of  Valparaiso.  The  re^  of  the  issue  is 
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devoted  to  Judies  of  art,  theatre,  and  sports. 
A  short  ^tory  by  Vidtoriano  Lillo  completes 
the  very  generous  12  cents’  worth  of  maga' 
zine. — Willis  K.  Jones. 

•  E.  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  La  America  bar' 
bara.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1933.  224 

pages.  14  pesos. — In  what  he  promises  is  “la 
primera  serie,”  the  hi^orian  author  of  Como 
si  fuera  a\er  Judies  four  lesser  known  figures 
of  early  South  American  hi^ory:  the  “archi- 
tirano”  Jose  Manuel  de  Rosas  of  Argentina, 
Caspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  of  Paraguay, 
Santa  Cruz  of  Bolivia,  and  Garcia  Moreno 
the  prie^  president  of  Ecuador  during  the 
'60s.  He  docs  not  try  to  solve  the  my^ery 
of  Dr.  Francia's  birth,  but  he  suggests  that 
the  tyrant's  downfall  dates  from  the  day 
Solano  Lopez  commanded  the  troops  of  NapO' 
leon  III  in  review.  He  also  brings  up  inter' 
e^ing  comparisons  between  Jesuits  in  Para' 
guay  and  Chile. 

The  third  sedlion,  De  Santa  Cruz  a  MclgU' 
rejo,  is  the  mosSt  thorough,  perhaps  because 
the  author,  as  Chile’s  Miniver  to  Bolivia,  had 
time  to  ^udy  documents.  The  final  chapter, 
a  hi«!torian’s  philosophy,  is  the  mo^  meaty 
part  of  this  volume  by  a  scholar  who  is  not 
afraid  of  being  intere^ing. — W.  fC.  J. 

•  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros.  Siluetas 
de  antaiio.  Mexico.  Botas.  1937.  209 

pages.  $2.00. — Siluetas  de  antario,  with  the 
revealing  sub'title  Menudencias  de  nueSlra 
hiSloria,  undertakes  to  add  “un  minusculo 
grano  de  arena  para  el  va^o  edificio  de  la  his' 
toria  de  Mexico.’’  Romero  de  Terreros  ca^s 
fascinating  sidelights  on  celebrated  and  little' 
known  charadters;  on  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  benev' 
olent  bishop  of  the  Indians,  founder  of 
hospitals  and  of  experimental  agriculture  in 
Michoacan;  on  the  forgotten  painter  D. 
Ramon  Simelio;  on  intricate  genealogies  like 
that  of  the  Rivadeneyras,  of  D.  Jose  Maria 
Antonio  Romero  de  Terreros,  of  General 
Miguel  Miramon,  and  of  D.  Teodoro  Fran' 
cisco  de  la  Croix.  The  origin  of  Diego  Ordaz’s 
coat  of  arms  picturesquely  commemorates  its 
owner’s  courage.  He  was  the  man  who 
ascended  the  erupting  Popo,  thereby  abound' 
ing  and  intimidating  the  Indians.  Intere^ing 
data  on  the  founding  of  Acapulcb,  Tampico, 
and  the  California  missions  are  introduced  in 
scholarly  but  pleasant  fashion.  We  are  re' 
minded  of  the  activities  of  the  Mae^rantes 
de  Caballeria  and  the  Caballeros  de  Carlos 
III.  The  travel  impressions  of  Pedro  Teixeira 
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and  of  M.  de  Menonville  are  filled  with  imagi' 
native  appeal.  The  author  always  selects  well' 
documented  passages  to  recreate  the  pa^  with 
its  hobbies,  mannerisms,  dress,  cuiftoms  and 
the  reA,  and  w'ith  its  momentous  problems. 
In  unpublished  letters,  unfrequented  art 
galleries,  and  a!mo^  unknown  fiction, 
Romero  discovers  valuable  cultural  back' 
ground.  For  example,  Vicente  Aleman’s  third 
part  of  El  Buscon  shows  abuses  in  the  Philip- 
pines  in  1767- — This  collection  of  Judies  will 
delight  anyone  appreciative  of  genuine  scholar¬ 
ship  and  finished  ^yle. — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New 
Mexico  State  College. 

•  Augu^o  Arias.  Luis  A.  Martinez.  Quito. 

Imprenta  del  Mini^erio  de  Gobiemo. 

1937. — A  biography  of  Luis  A.  Martinez  is 
of  interest  to  all  well  informed  Americans,  for 
it  recalls  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  a  seer 
and  a  good  fighter  for  liberalism  and  progress 
in  his  country.  To  bring  about  his  projects 
he  used  all  ethical  means.  He  traveled,  he 
wrote,  he  spoke  in  legislative  halls  and  else¬ 
where.  He  saw  some  of  his  dearer  educational 
reforms  put  into  effect;  some  of  the  in^itutions 
he  founded  grow  into  efficient  plants;  some  of 
the  projects  he  advocated  come  into  being. 
Still  the  realization  of  other  reforms  and  pro¬ 
jects  was  delayed  until  after  his  death.  But 
he  never  lo^t  faith.  Affliction  knocked  at  his 
door,  yet  in  the  mid^  of  pain  and  sorrow,  the 
seer,  the  statesman,  the  educator,  the  painter, 
the  scientist,  the  joumali^,  the  poet  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Ecuadorian 
mountains  and  beckoned  his  countrymen  to 
look  up  at  them  and  learn  of  them  in  their 
solitude,  calm  and  composure,  the  beauty  that 
may  come  to  those  who  plan  and  toil  in  behalf 
of  their  country  and  their  fellowmen. — J.  M. 
Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  J.  de  la  Luz  Leon.  Benjamin  Constant. 

La  Habana.  Ucar  Garda  y  Cia.  1937- 

227  pages.  1  peso. — Not  a  biography  in  the 
usual  sense,  but  a  psychological  ^udy.  We 
are  introduced  to  the  Adolfo  and  the  Diario 
mtimo.  These  books,  highly  subjective  in  char¬ 
acter,  ^amp  Con^ant,  says  the  author,  as 
timid  and  irresolute.  And  this,  although  he 
was  a  Don  Juan,  a  duelli^,  a  gambler,  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  man  of  action.  His  irresolution 
was  not  that  of  the  fatali^  who  abandons 
himself  to  the  caprice  of  de^iny,  but  rather 
that  of  an  ambitious  man,  at  times  unable 
to  choose  which  of  a  number  of  promising 
paths  he  should  select  to  attain  his  ultimate 
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goal.  The  book  tells  us  much  about  the  many 
feminine  intimacies  which  dot  Benjamin  Con' 
Want’s  career  from  youth  to  old  age.  The  in' 
fluence  of  women  so  diverse  in  character  and 
intelled  mu^  have  been  considerable  and  often 
contradidtory.  His  two  wives  seem  to  have 
been  very  commonplace.  That  his  wide  asscn 
ciation  with  the  fair  sex  was  hardly  happy 
we  may  judge  by  his  own  words:  “I  believe 
that  all  defedts  exi^  in  all  women,  and  they 
only  await  an  opportunity  to  manife^st  them' 
selves.”  This  sweeping  and  hardly  chivalrous 
^atement  alone  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon 
Con^ant's  disposition. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Arturo  Scarone.  Uruguayos  contempord' 
neos.  Montevideo.  Barreiro  y  Ramos. 

1937.  628  pages. — Only  a  mind  of  scope  and 
system,  and  a  temper  both  inquiring  and 
patriotic,  could  have  accomplished  an  enter' 
prise  like  this  book,  which  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  all  those  who  wish  to  know 
“who’s  who  in  Uruguay.”  The  author,  who  is 
librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Monte' 
video,  declares  in  the  preface  to  his  book  that 
it  is  “de  juSticia,  inspirada  por  encima  de  todo 
proposito  parcial;  regiStro  donde  en  cualquier 
momento  podri  hallar,  el  que  lo  necesite,  el 
informe  fiel  acerca  de  los  ciudadanos  que  hayan 
notoriamente  sobresalido  en  las  diversas  esferas 
de  la  sociedad.  Desde  la  fecha  de  nacimiento, 
haSta  los  cargos  ocupados,  las  empresas  cum' 
plidas  o  las  obras  realizadas.”  And  all  this  is 
true.  Eminences  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  poli' 
tics,  diplomacy,  all  are  recorded  in  this  volu' 
minous  dictionary,  which  thus  constitutes  an 
interesting  intellectual  panorama  of  Uruguay, 
a  country  which  is  small  in  geographical  dimen' 
sions  but  great  in  its  cultural  ambitions  and 
accomplishment,  and  in  its  profound  conscious' 
ness  of  continental  fraternity. — Gafton  Fi' 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

•  AuguSto  Guzman.  Prisionero  de  guerra. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937. 

266  pages.  12  pesos. — In  June,  1934,  the 
Bolivian  novelist  Guzman  left  for  the  Chaco 
War  as  secretary  to  the  Colonel  of  a  La  Paz 
regiment.  In  November,  after  a  Bolivian  defeat, 
he  was  driven  by  thirSt  to  surrender  to  the 
Paraguayans.  The  signing  of  the  peace  protO' 
col  on  June  12,  1935,  found  him  a  captive. 
From  then  till  May  2,  1936,  he  was  shipped 
from  one  prison  camp  to  another,  finally  being 
among  the  first  500  of  the  15,000  ^livian 
prisoners  repatriated. 
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Under  the  thin  disguise  of  “Doctor  Villa' 
fuerte,”  Guzman  gives  “experiencias  person 
nales,”  prison  conditions,  visits  of  Paraguayan 
university  Students  to  their  Bolivian  fellow 
Students,  the  arrival  of  two  courageous  Boliv' 
ian  women  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  prison 
camps. 

The  first  half  of  the  book,  reporting  battles, 
shows  no  rancor  toward  the  enemy.  “Los 
pilas  (Paraguayans)  son  tan  irresponsables 
como  nosotros.  No  nos  odian  ni  los  odiamos. 
Esta  es  una  guerra  forzada  por  el  patrioterismo 
de  dos  gobiernos  burgueses”.  .  .  “No  hay 
persona  sensata  que  no  aprecie  eSta  guerra 
como  la  mas  eStupida  de  cuantas  pudieron 
producirse  en  la  hiStoria.” 

After  his  capture,  many  Paraguayans  told 
him  their  enmity  was  only  toward  President 
Salamanca  and  Ayala,  but  in  the  prison  camps 
it  was  a  different  Story.  Page  after  page 
describes  cruelty  and  tortures  of  Bolivians. 
Of  course  he  knew  nothing  of  similar  treatment 
of  Paraguayan  prisoners,  of  those  who  died 
building  the  Chimore  road  to  the  jungle.  It 
seems  a  fair  book,  powerfully  told,  and  the 
only  picture  of  the  prisons  we  have  in  Chaco 
War  literature. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

•  Jose  Ramon  Villaverde.  De  la  vida  en 
marcha.  La  Habana.  Montero.  1937*  260 
pages. — Travel  books  do  not  bulk  large  in 
Latin  American  literature.  The  best  of  our 
travel  writers  is  Gomez  Carrillo,  who  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  entirely  American, 
although  he  was  born  in  Guatemala,  since 
his  culture,  his  Style,  and  his  inspiration  are  all 
Strongly  under  the  influence  of  France,  where 
he  passed  the  larger  part  of  his  agitated  life. — 
The  paucity  of  travel  books  in  Spanish' 
speaking  America  is  due  largely  to  the  fect 
that  writers  from  this  part  of  the  world  do 
not  travel  a  great  deal;  and  when  they  do 
get  about  the  world,  they  usually  assign  their 
impressions  to  the  ephemeral  pages  of  the 
newspapers  and  magazines. — This  book  of 
Sr.  Villaverde's  will  be  read  with  growing 
interest.  Its  sober  Style,  its  wealth  of  observa' 
tions,  its  culture,  all  contribute  to  its  charm. 
The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  de' 
scribing  what  he  sees,  but  attaches  great  im' 
portance  to  political  and  artistic  motivation. 
Among  his  moSt  interesting  chapters  are  the 
following:  Dos  horas  con  Franz  Lehar;  El 
triunfo  de  Roosevelt;  El  romance  .me  con' 
mueve  a  Inglaterra;  El  ?iegus  y  la  Liga;  Frente 
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a  Krishnamurti;  Hitler  y  Francia;  Budapest  la  Un  buen  dire^to  al  menton 


reina  del  Danubio;  El  porvenir  de  Espaixa;  For 
tierras  de  Holanda;  and  Impresiones  america' 
nas,  in  which  we  6nd  an  enthusia^ic  eulogy 
of  the  beauties  and  the  progress  of  Miami. — 
Ga^on  Figeuira.  Montevideo. 

•  Ramon  F.  Vasquez.  Los  Mayas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Lajouane.  1937-  126  pages. — The 

di^inguished  juri^  who  is  the  author  of  the 
present  ^udy  has  made  extensive  inve^iga- 
tions  in  the  held  of  early  American  cultures, 
the  Aztecs,  the  Mayas,  and  others.  Here  he 
deals  with  the  civilization  of  the  Mayas, 
discussing  totemism,  marriage  cuAoms,  reli' 
gion,  property  rights  and  political  in^itutions. 
The  subjedl  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
authentic  hi^orical  sources.  Still,  the  author 
has  muAered  a  formidable  array  of  works  in 
various  languages,  on  all  phases  of  his  subjedt. 
His  treatment  is  scientific,  and  so  redolent  of 
technical  terminology  as  to  bewilder  one  not 
familiar  with  many  of  the  social  sciences.  It 
is  a  text  for  the  specializing  ^udent  rather 
than  for  the  general  public. — Calvert  J.  Win' 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Enrique  Jose  Varona.  Obras.  La  Habana. 
Edicion  Oficial.  1937. 284  pages. — Honor- 

ing  the  philosopher,  poet,  and  ^atesman,  the 
Cuban  government  authorized  the  publication 
of  the  complete  works  of  its  one-time  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader  and  later  (1912-16)  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Vol.  I,  Su  vida,  su  obra,  y  su  infiuencia, 
is  the  joint  work  of  Entralgo,  Vitier,  and  Agra- 
monte.  Vitier  discusses  Varona's  literary 
work,  including  Paisa jes  cubanos  (1879), 
which  earned  mo^t  of  his  fame.  Agramonte 
writes  practically  a  hi^ory  of  philosophy  to 
show  how  Varona  interpreted  Spencer  to  his 
countrymen.  The  two  discuss  his  political 
theories.  In  a  final  section,  Vitier  confesses 
that  Varona  exerted  practically  no  influence 
on  his  countrymen  along  any  of  his  many  fields 
of  intere^. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Ricardo  Martinez  C.  In£tantdneas  de  las 
escenas  del  Chaco.  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 

Escuela  S.  de  Artes.  1936.  249  pages.  5  bol. — 
The  second  book  of  war  verses  to  come  out  of 
Bolivia,  and  filled  with  more  feeling  than 
poetry.  Satire  abounds,  with  hymns  of  hate 
written  during  the  heat  of  battle  again^ 
Paraguay  and  her  “ally”  Argentina,  verses 
such  as  Las  ratas  y  los  condores  and  Match 
intemacional,  beginning: 


AI  Paraguay  le  ha  tumbado. 

Si  pronto  no  toca  el  gong 
El  match  e^aba  acabado. 

As  “Epilogo,”  Martinez  explains  that 
“Fue  durante  la  contienda  que  e^e  librito 
escribimos,”  and  now  there  is  a  friendlier 
feeling  toward  Paraguay.  But  the  volume 
begins  and  ends  on  a  patriotic  note  of  in- 
silence  that  the  Chaco  Boreal  belongs  to 
Bolivia.  This  is  one  of  the  few  examples  in 
the  war  literature  of  either  country  of  vio¬ 
lent  vituperation  again^  the  enemy. — Willii 
K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Antonio  Spinetti  Dini.  Hambre  (Poemaa 
de  1934  a  1937).  Merida,  Venezuela. 

Editorial  El  Pueblo.  1937.  120  pages. — 
Hunger  is  the  axis  of  man’s  exigence.  Art 
mu^  reflect  the  scxial  aspirations  of  its  epoch. 
So  declares  this  Venezuelan  poet;  and  then 
for  all  but  the  laA  three  of  the  42  poems  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  volume,  he  expresses  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  toiler,  hungry  and  at  cxlds  with 
the  well-fed,  selfish  people  about  him,  people 
who,  as  in  Padre  J^ue^lro,  cloak  their  selfish 
purposes  with  prayer  for  “pan  nueJitro.” 
Among  the  other  verses,  Barro  is  a  power¬ 
ful  attack  on  the  rich  spendthrifts.  Vientres 
no  deis  mas  hijos  al  mundo  is  a  plea  to  end 
wars  by  refusing  to  supply  cannon  fcxider. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Demetrio  Zadan.  Trapecio.  Buenos  Aires. 
Editorial  Yo.  1936.  48  pages.  30  centavos. 

— This  very  short  collection  of  blank  verse 
is  an  account  of  a  man's  typical  adventure  in 
a  house  of  protitution.  It  is  a  dismal  account 
of  life  in  a  brothel,  couched  in  terms  all  tcx) 
realitic.  What  gcxxl  purpose  such  a  picture 
of  vice  and  misery  can  serve  is  problematical. 
The  author,  it  is  true,  professes  pity  for  the 
miserable  victims  of  lu^.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  horrible 
conditions  exiting  in  such  houses  may  prove 
repulsive  enough  to  deter  some  from  vice.  If 
this  purpose  is  not  served,  the  book  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worse  than  useless. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Armando  Mcock.  Teatro  seleccionado. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Editorial  Cultura. 

1937.  5  pesos  a  volume. — One  Icoks  vainly  in 
hitories  of  South  American  literature  for  the 
name  of  Armando  Mcxxk,  who,  with  more 
than  400  plays  to  his  credit,  deserves  better 
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acquaintance.  One  handicap  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  getting  printed  copies  of  his 
plays.  The  few  copies  were  soon  sold  out. 
Now  Editorial  Cultura  plans  to  give  him  the 
reading  public  he  deserves  through  the 
publication  of  twelve  volumes  of  150  pages 
each.  The  fir^  two  whet  the  appetite.  Volume 
I  contains  La  Serpiente  (which  had  two  hun- 
dred  performances  and  according  to  the  author, 
was  plagiarized  by  the  movies  as  Cobra  with 
Rudolph  Valentino*),  Pueblecito  (showing 
Moock’s  skill  in  recreating  small  town  life)  and 
the  one  acfl  Cuando  venga  el  amor.  Volume  II 
contains  Mundial  Pantomima  (a  formalized 
pierrot  play),  ?(atacha  (proving  love  is  where 
you  find  it) ,  and  the  amusing  Seriorita  Charles' 
ton  (^udy  of  a  1927  flapper).  The  other 
volumes  to  contain  plays  written  between 
1916  and  1936,  will  appear  shortly.  Don’t 
miss  Isabel  Sandoval  in  Tomo  III,  and  RigO' 
berto  in  Tomo  XII. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

•  Eduardo  Acevedo  Diaz.  Argentina  te 
llamas.  Buenos  Aires.  “El  Ateneo.”  1936. 
296  pages. — Through  this  ^ory  of  Argentina 
Marengo  and  Juancito  Verona,  children  of 
two  Italian  tenant  farmers,  Eduardo  Acevedo 
Diaz  has  portrayed  a  new  and  highly  impor¬ 
tant  class  of  Argentine  society.  It  is  a  fighting 
class.  Originating  in  the  humbled  of  country 
homes,  our  protagoni^s  are  drawn  into  the 
swirl  of  city  life,  impelled  by  their  ambition 
to  achieve  greater  material  prosperity,  wider 
intellectual  opportunities,  and,  mo^  of  all, 
an  advance  in  social  position.  Typical  of  a 
multiplicity  of  such  individual  druggies  for 
self-improvement,  they  sugge^  a  new  national 
improvement  which  mu^  follow. 

Individually,  the  participants  in  this 
struggle  are  not  too  successful.  The  battle 
waged  by  their  fathers  again^  the  forces  of 
nature  is  now  replaced,  in  the  city,  by  a 
battle  of  man  against  man.  The  superficiality 
of  their  education  does  not  guarantee  their 
winning  in  this  new  conteA.  They  may  more 
easily  become  a  prey  to  glib  schemers  than 
succeed  in  accomplishing  their  own  programs 
of  national  betterment.  One  has  the  feeling 
that  Chaos  may  quite  possibly  result  from 
their  activities  rather  than  Utopia. 

Yet  it  is  in  a  recurrent  druggie  for  individual 

*  There  seemed  to  be  a  va^  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  according  to  the  summary  of 
Cobra  in  Theatre  Magazine  for  October,  1924. 


and  national  progress  that  Eduardo  Acevedo 
Diaz  sees  Argentina’s  hope  for  the  future. 
His  book  becomes  the  dynamic  portrayal  of 
the  contribution  of  a  class  to  the  making  of  a 
nation.  It  is  sociological  in  spirit. — Madaline 
W.  >(ichoIs.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Abel  Alarcon.  Cuentos  del  viejo  alto 

Peru.  La  Paz.  Arno.  1936.  248  pages. 

10  bolivianos. — Abel  Alarc6n,  Bolivian  Aca¬ 
demician,  Correspondent  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  teacher,  poet,  archaeologi^,  issues 
his  tenth  book,  appealing  to  those  interested  in 
folklore  or  in  Latin  America.  £I  Tesoro  tells 
of  buried  treasure.  Los  predeilinados  recreates 
Bolivian  educational  customs.  The  nearest  to 
a  plotted  short  Story  is  Prueba  sensacional,  in 
which  a  thwarted  magician  performs  a  dis¬ 
appearing  aCt  with  the  mistress  of  an  officious 
judge.  From  the  tragedy  of  De  la  pampa 
through  the  tradicion  El  encanto  de  las  casas 
viejas  to  El  escapulario,  which  Studies  the 
marriage  of  a  North  American  Protestant  to  a 
Catholic  Bolivian,  we  have  a  range  of  beau¬ 
tifully  written  Stories  that  explain  why  Pro¬ 
fessor  Espinosa  wrote  a  foreword  and  the 
Director  of  Bolivian  Secondary  Education  sug¬ 
gests  the  book  as  required  reading. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Mariano  Azuela.  El  camarada  Pantoja. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1937-  236  pages.  2  pesos. 

— This  thesis  novel,  devoted  to  the  exposure 
of  Mexican  Bolshevist  outrages,  grows  almost 
monotonous  with  its  murders,  persecutions, 
greed  and  treachery.  Unpleasant  in  content, 
the  book  further  suffers  from  an  unbalanced 
technique.  Without  indicating  characters  or 
setting.  Chapter  I  plunges  into  a  series  of 
rather  disconnected  speeches,  which  gain 
meaning  only  after  careful  re-reading.  Later, 
however,  word  economy  abdicates  in  favor 
of  needless  elaboration  when  the  thesis  is  at 
Stake.  Remarkable  are  the  crowd-snapshots. 
This  is  the  novel  of  that  poor,  ignorant, 
abused  mob,  so  reverently  called  “el  pueblo" 
by  fervent  orators. 

Pantoja  is  thoroughly  of  the  masses. 
Mediocre,  unthinking,  easily  contented,  he 
flavors  his  talk  with  socialist  phrases  while 
his  superior  wife,  Chata,  finds  joy  in  hatred 
of  the  bourgeois.  Accidentally  these  two  save 
a  persecuted  officer  and  rise  in  the  world. 
Since  Pantoja  quickly  learns  to  hang  “criSte- 
ros,"  he  becomes  a  favorite  even  of  Calles  and 
Obregdn.  But  by  the  time  he  has  risen  to  the 
rank  of  deputy-colonel  and  murderer,  he  is 
as  bourgeois  as  any  one.  Being  “great,"  he 
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^ops  opposition  by  assassination,  allows  lib' 
erty  only  for  the  few.  Bored  with  his  wife, 
he  seduces  Cecilia,  an  ari^ocrat  whom  he 
formerly  hated.  It  then  occurs  to  Chata  to 
^ab  Cecilia,  thereby  winning  much  intere^ing 
publicity  and  diversion.  Pantoja,  now  a  gov' 
ernor,  finds  himself  sad  and  lonely,  even 
doubting  his  talents.  Bolshevik  success  has 
not  added  to  his  happiness. 

The  author  hopes  that  “lo  que  hay  de 
maldad  en  e^a  obra  perecera,  mientras  lo 
mucho  bueno  que  hay  perdurara  en  bien  de 
los  hombres.”  But  where  is  “lo  mucho  bueno”? 
— Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  College. 

•  E^eban  Borrero  Echeverria.  Ledtura  de 
Pascuas.  La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educa- 

cion.  1937.  61  pages.  Gratis. — A  reprint  of 
three  short  sStories  in  the  sentimental  ^yle 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican  authors  at  the  turn  of  the  century — com- 
plete  w’ith  a  touching  dedication  to  one  friend 
and  a  letter  of  hy^erical  praise  by  another. 
The  fir^  ^ory,  in  the  form  of  Chapter  I  of  a 
novel,  describes  the  process  by  which  a  young 
man  falls  in  love — or  at  lea^  a  process  by 
which  a  young  man  might  possibly  fall  in  love. 
The  second  is  a  brief  recolle(jtion  of  a  child' 
hood  disappointment,  and  the  la^  and  longed 
an  allegory.  A  ^rudlure  of  beautiful  writing 
built,  like  a  World's  Fair  building,  on  a  flimsy 
framework  of  subjeeft  matter. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rosa  de  Ca^aho.  La  gaviota  verde.  Me' 
xico.  Botas.  192  pages. — This  curious 

^ory  is  that  of  a  reckless,  impulsive  Mexican 
girl,  who,  motivated  by  passion  and  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  forces  a  young  Bo^onian,  resi' 
dent  in  Mexico,  into  a  loveless  marriage  with 
her,  ruining  his  life.  Next  she  secures  a  divorce 
in  order  to  marry  a  Mexican  arti^,  but  on 
hearing  of  the  serious  illness  of  her  former 
husband,  she  attempts  a  solo  airplane  flight 
to  be  at  his  side.  The  plane  crashes  and  she 
is  killed.  Thus,  moved  by  a  generous  impulse, 
at  the  end  she  tries  to  make  some  amends  for 
the  havoc  she  has  wrought,  and  loses  her  life 
in  the  attempt.  The  book  abounds  in  English 
words,  notably  slang,  used  by  the  Spanish 
speaking  charadters.  Cops,  hip  flasl{s,  bets, 
baby,  daddy,  pal,  are  a  few  of  these  terms  in 
the  text  used  as  though  they  were  Spanish 
words.  This  is  an  intere^ing  commentary  on 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Yankeeisms.  The 
book  is  violent  and  exaggerated,  but  not  with' 
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out  intereA. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Santiago  Dossetti.  Los  Molles.  MontC' 
video.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense. 

1937.  145  pages.  $1.00  U.  S. — The  author  is  of 
Italian  parentage  and  in  his  childhood  lived 
on  an  Argentine  ranch.  These  memories  of 
his  early  life  deal  chiefly  with  the  Negroes  and 
their  hard  lot.  They  are  virtual  slaves  of  the 
Criollos,  who  own  or  rent  the  ranches.  By  these 
ranchmen  they  are  compelled  to  work,  receiv' 
ing  little  or  no  pay,  and  living  on  the  refuse 
of  the  whites.  Under  this  brutal  treatment, 
which  may  include  inhuman  flogging  or  even 
worse,  they  are  but  little  better  than  animals, 
with  dog'like  loyalty  to  a  kind  ma^er,  and 
biding  their  time  for  years  to  take  vengeance 
on  those  who  have  treated  them  with  unusual 
cruelty.  So  the  nine  Tories  or  rather,  sketches, 
which  the  book  contains,  make  up  a  narrative 
of  “man’s  inhumanity  to  man,”  with  an  occa' 
sional  bright  spot  when  someone  unexpedtedly 
show's  kindness.  The  author’s  realism  is  vivid 
and  at  times  painful.  Were  it  not  for  the  profu' 
sion  of  ranch  words,  unknown  to  many 
readers  of  Spanish,  and  the  Negro  dialed, 
which  is  now  and  then  very  hard  to  under' 
dand,  one  could  commend  this  book  as  very 
intereding  and  indrudlive  as  to  a  group  of 
people  little  known  to  the  w'orld  at  large. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Francisco  Espinola.  Raza  ciega.  Montevi' 
deo.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1937. 

195  pages.  $1.00  U.  S. — A  colledlion  of  short 
Tories,  and  a  juvenile  tale,  whose  charadters 
are  animals.  One  notes  considerable  originality 
in  these  dories,  which  deal  with  life  on  Argem  I 
tine  ranches.  The  personages  are  chiefly  Ne' 
groes  and  Indians.  Illiterate,  simple'minded, 
superditious  and  victimized  and  ilbtreated  by 
the  ruling  classes,  they  truly  belong  to  the 
“blind  race.”  We  witness  robberies,  acci' 
dental  death  and  bloody  vengeance.  Especially 
driking  is  the  dory  of  the  marriage  of  a  young 
man  to  the  body  of  a  girl  who  has  killed  herself 
because  he  has  betrayed  her.  The  judge  and 
the  pried  are  compelled  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  At  its  close,  the 
father  of  the  youth  dabs  him  to  death  as 
punishment  for  his  ill'doing.  We  find,  hoW' 
ever,  in  one  or  two  narratives  a  predominance 
of  the  psychological  element;  as  when  the 
house  servant  is  profoundly  touched  and 
inspired  to  good  deeds  by  the  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  girl  hanging  in  his  mader’s  parlor. 
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“She  always  tells  me  that  I  am  a  good  lad,” 
says  the  servant.  In  spite  of  the  difficult  Gau' 
cho  dialect  which  occurs  now  and  then,  these 
Tories  are  quite  worth  the  reading. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Dyomedes  de  Pereyra.  El  valle  del  sol. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1935. 

333  pages.  12  pesos. — With  introduction  by 
Francisco  Iglesias  and  illu^rations  blurred  and 
blotted  because  of  the  paper  used,  the  Boliv' 
ian  writer  of  adventure  ivories  who  has  ah 
ready  published  in  Golden  Book  and  Adven¬ 
ture  Magazine,  and  has  four  volumes  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  translated  back  into  his  native  Spanish 
a  volume  he  wrote  firist  in  this  country  in 
English.  In  an  abbreviated  form  this  novel  also 
appeared  in  Golden  Bool{  for  1928.  In  its 
original  and  in  cheap  copies  in  Spanish  it  has 
already  sold  300,000  copies,  according  to 
Pereyra's  new  publisher. 

Two  engineers,  one  Bolivian  and  one  Span¬ 
iard,  explore  for  gold  the  Brazilian  jungle  we^ 
of  the  Madero  River.  In  part  I,  we  have 
jungle  adventure.  In  part  II,  after  natives 
capture  them  and  take  them  to  a  ^ronghold 
held  by  descendents  of  the  Incas,  we  have 
romantic  ^uff  that  will  please  Rider  Haggard 
fans.  The  author  can  hold  his  own  in  tale- 
spinning  with  anybody. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Alfonso  Taracena.  Los  abrasados.  Me¬ 
xico.  Botas.  1937.  268  pages. — In  a  fairly 

simple  ^yle  Taracena  presents  a  vivid  picture 
of  caciquismo  in  Tabasco  under  the  famous 
Uder  Maximo,  Garrido  Canabal.  In  this 
backward  southern  ^ate  the  uneducated 
leader  attempts  to  introduce  the  reforms 
ordered  by  the  con^itution  of  1917-  He  fails 
because  of  his  capricious  methods  and  his 
incompetence.  To  carry  out  his  whims  he 
organizes  a  corruptly  political  military  force 
which  becomes  the  police  and  backbone 
of  his  admini^ration.  His  idea  of  social  ref¬ 
ormation  seems  to  have  been  the  de^ruCtion  of 
the  church  and  of  his  political  enemies, 
regardless  of  how  much  havoc  this  might 
entail.  Personal  rights  are  thrown  to  the 
wind.  Of  course,  under  such  leadership  moral 
laws  are  not  heeded. 

Taracena’s  book,  like  Magdaleno’s  El  res' 
plandor  and  Azuela’s  El  camarada  Pantoja, 
is  critical  of  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  revo¬ 
lutionary  leaders  whose  possibilities  for  harm 
are  incalculable. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  Alas  abiertas. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1937.  213  pages. — An 
intere^ing  novel  with  aviation  for  its  theme; 
aviation  as  a  new  element  in  daily  life,  as  a 
potent  influence  in  social  and  civil  life. 

The  love  theme  is  well  developed  and  inter¬ 
woven  expertly  with  the  leading  motif  of  the 
book.  The  adtion  takes  place  in  Pachuca  and 
Huasca  in  the  ^ate  of  Hidalgo.  The  reader’s 
intereA  is  aroused  from  the  very  beginning 
by  the  vivid  use  of  topographical  informa¬ 
tion  and  by  a  touch  of  banditry.  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  in  this  vicinity  and  among  the 
Otomi  Indians  that  the  adtion  of  several  novels 
appearing  in  1937  takes  place. — J.  M.  Her¬ 
nandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

AAA 

“The  cafes  of  Prague  are  so  many  libraries, 
where  the  regular  patron  comes  to  absorb  his 
daily  intelledtual  ration  and  to  keep  himself 
abrea^  of  the  political  and  literary  situation, 
where  the  foreigner  feverishly  skims  the  news¬ 
papers  from  his  own  country,  brought  to  him, 
before  he  has  had  time  to  ask  for  them,  by 
the  observant  gargon  who  is  sufiiciently  in¬ 
formed  by  the  visitor's  appearance  and  accent. 
Some  cafes  even  specialize.  The  dodtors,  the 
lawyers,  the  business  men  come  to  them  to 
consult  the  technical  publications  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  each  one.” — Les  J^ou' 
velles  Litteraires. 

“(Theodor)Storm  always  sees  his  characters 
faced  with  a  final  decision,  a  situation  which 
gives  his  works.  .  .  their  peculiar  metaphysical 
depth.  The  protagoni^s  of  his  tragic  Tories 
never  flinch  from  this  decision;  they  accept  it, 
not  wu'th  a  heroic  ge^ure,  but  with  unque^ion- 
ing  simplicity  and  silent  courage.  In  this  char- 
adleri^ic  attitude  of  the  Nordic  personality, 
this  unshrinking  facing  of  fate,  the  significance 
of  life  as  Storm  sees  it  is  attained,  and  he  looks 
no  farther.  .  .” — Erich  Behrend,  in  Dichtung 
und  VoU^ftum,  Stuttgart. 

“That  Walt  Disney  is  the  heir  of  Georges 
Melies  (who  fir^  gave  the  cinematographic 
technique  a  degree  of  freedom  which  made  it 
a  means  of  infinitely  varied  entertainment) 
cannot  be  denied,  but  you  cannot  pass  diredtly 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  Walt  Disney  might 
perhaps  never  have  been  inspired  as  he  has 
been  if  another  Frenchman,  Emile  Cohl  (in¬ 
ventor  of  the  animated  cartoon),  had  not  fur¬ 
nished  him  the  in^rument  by  which  he  was 
able  to  translate  his  inspiration  into  images.” 
— Rene  Jeanne,  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
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BOOKS  IN  ITALIAN 

(For  other  books  in  Italian,  see  "Head-Liners") 


•  Antonio  Perissinotto.  II  Piccolo  Edipo. 

Milano.  Vallardi.  1937.  176  pages. — 

Professor  Perissinotto's  compilation  of  enig- 
mas,  riddles,  literary  and  scienti6c  curios, 
although  designed  for  boys,  offers  entertain- 
ing  hours  for  any  who  have  a  passion  for  solv¬ 
ing  problems,  coupled  with  a  moderate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Italian.  The  material  included  covers 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  geography  and 
grammar  to  mathematical  puzzles.  Like  a  good 
pedagogue,  the  professor  expresses  the  shy 
hope  that  pupils  in  their  desire  to  ma^er  these 
tantalizing  conundrums  may  turn  with  re¬ 
newed  zeal  to  their  school-books.  Whether 
the  hope  be  ju^ifiable  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  boys  of  all  ages  cannot  but  garner  some 
information  and  considerable  pleasure  from 
its  perusal.  The  manual  might  well  prove 
pro6table  to  Italian  clubs. — Gifford  P.  Orwen. 
Cornell  University. 

•  Armando  Troni.  Paleftina.  Palermo. 

Ospizio  di  BeneScenza.  1937-  63  pages. 

2.50  lire. — This  little  brochure,  an  amplih- 
cation  of  a  series  of  newspaper  articles,  is 
written  in  somewhat  the  same  vein,  and  with 
something  of  the  same  elegance  as  Barres’ 
Enquete  au  Pays  du  Levant.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  present  a  profound  discussion  of 
problems  in  Pale^ine,  but  in  a  series  of 
sketches,  manages  to  create  at  lea^  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  insight.  The  journaliA,  spending  less 
than  a  week  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  ^ruck  fir^ 
by  the  fundamental  lack  of  accord  between 
the  Jews  and  Arabs,  and  the  apparent  impos¬ 
sibility  of  finding  a  means  of  rapprochement. 
Despite  the  real  impetus  given  to  indu^ry 
by  Jewish  capital,  the  country  remains  pre¬ 
ponderantly  rural.  The  Jews  eager  to  buy 
back  this  land  are  a  race  ill-disposed  to  agra¬ 
rian  pursuits.  The  Arabs,  in  the  majority, 
comprising  a  farming  class,  refuse  stubbornly 


to  sell.  Troni  also  calls  attention  to  the  threat  i 
which  the  increase  in  the  production  of  citrus  ' 
fruits  makes  to  Italy.  Apart  from  a  cursory 
appraisal  of  the  political  and  industrial  aspects  j 
of  Palestine,  the  author  leaves  a  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  pathos  and  drama  Still  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  Holy  Land. — Gifford  P. 
Orwen.  Cornell  University. 

•  Pier  Silverio  Leicht.  Corporazioni  Ro- 
mane  e  Arti  Medievali.  Torino.  Einaudi.  j 

1937.  134  pages.  12  lire. — This  very  brief  | 
essay  treats  a  large  and  complicated  subject; 
the  origin  and  growth  of  trade-organizations 
— artes,  Ziinfte,  corporations,  guilds — from 
Roman  times  to  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a 
chapter  on  Byzantine  and  Italian  communal 
representatives  of  the  type.  The  conditions 
and  restrictions,  social  and  legal,  under  which 
these  organizations  grew  up  are  described, 
with  more  dependence  upon  footnote  author¬ 
ity  than  one  might  expeCt  in  such  a  slender 
brochure.  There  is  little  here  that  can  be 
called  original  research,  but  the  faCts  gathered 
from  secondary  sources  serve  to  give  an  ade-  | 
quate  sketch  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  useful  i 
to  the  Student.  The  Fascist  corporation-system  1 
is  merely  glanced  at  in  the  preface ;  fortunately,  j 
the  author  is  too  wise  to  draw  impossible  j 
analogies;  even  the  Medieval  trade-group  was 
a  paragon  of  freedom  in  development  compared  i 
to  the  corporative  units  of  modern  Italy. —  ' 

L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Ferruccio  Bernini.  Ovidio.  Roma.  Formig' 
gini.  1937.  98  pages.  5  lire. — The  perti¬ 
nent  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Ovid  are 
gathered  here  in  one  volume  of  a  series  of 
brief  biographies  called  Profili.  Each  of  his  ' 
poems  is  then  analyzed  in  simple  terms  and  | 
copious  extracts  in  Bernini’s  translation  offered  i 
in  illustration.  A  useful  booklet,  although  it 
contains  nothing  new;  the  picture  presented 
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of  the  Latin  poet  is  the  familiar  one  of  a  good' 
natured,  facile  arti^,  second'tate  but  charm- 
ing,  exuberant,  colorful,  and  witty  but  usually 
superficial  and  sometimes  loquacious.  Yet  the 
pleasure  Ovid  has  always  given  his  readers 
far  outweighs  the  ^ern  climate  of  the  rigor¬ 
ous  literary  hi^orian;  second-rate  poets  are 
sometimes  far  more  dear  to  many  readers  than 
their  au-ftere  betters. — L.  Robert  Lind  Wabash 
College. 

•  A.  Della  Corte.  Pergolesi.  Torino.  Paravia. 

1936.  124  pages.  7-50  lire. — The  paucity 

of  bona  fide  information  concerning  Pergo- 
lesi's  life  makes  any  sort  of  biographical  ^udy 
on  this  eighteenth  century  genius  exceedingly 
difficult.  Pergolesi's  late^  biographer  gives  all 
known  fadls,  and  adds  to  them  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  cautious,  well-reasoned  hypotheses. 
He  then  proceeds  to  complete  hi*  Audy  by 
re-creating  the  musical  atmosphere  in  which 
the  composer  lived,  and  by  an  ae^hetic  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  various  musical  compositions  left 
by  Pergolesi.  Some  of  these  works,  he  finds, 
are  stamped  with  the  rational  traditionalism 
of  the  age  and  as  a  whole  are  uniformly  un¬ 
important.  Others  express  in  varying  degrees 
the  individual  emotions  of  the  arti^  and  link 
themselves  to  the  incipient  empirical  and 
psychological  innovations  of  the  time.  All  of 
Pergolesi's  greatness  obviously  re^s,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  compositions  of  the  second 
group.  Della  Corte’s  book  marks  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  over  Radicotti’s  ^udy, 
which  had  been,  heretofore,  the  only  work 
that  could  be  consulted  for  an  ample  hi^orical 
and  ae^hetic  treatment  of  the  subject. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Augu^o  Ro^gni.  Orazio.  Roma.  Edi- 
zione  Roma.  1937.  120  pages.  7  lire. — 

This  small  volume  on  Horace  is  a  part  of  the 
colledion  Res  Romanae  directed  by  Professor 
Vincenzo  Ussani  of  the  University  of  Rome. 
The  author  in  his  criticism  is  concerned  more 
with  the  thought  of  the  man  than  with  the 
sources  of  his  art,  a  proof  of  his  modern  point 
of  view.  Old  criticism  was  primarily  inter- 
e^ed  in  what  Horace  took  from  the  Greeks, 
with  the  result  that  the  figure  of  the  subtle 
and  tormented  Roman  author  was  crushed 
under  a  practically  worthless  weight  of  erudi¬ 
tion.  Ro^agni  has  con^antly  aimed  at  pre¬ 
senting  in  Horace  a  man  ^ruggling  with  that 
sphinx-like  entity  that  we  all  mu^  face:  life. 
He  Presses,  to  be  sure,  Horace's  times  and 
surroundings,  but  against  the  background 


created  by  these  cultural  elements,  he  is 
primarily  intere^ed  in  the  drama  of  Horace 
as  a  man  as  revealed  by  his  art. 

We  are  fir^t  afforded  a  glimpse  of  Horace's 
thoughtful  mode  of  living  and  of  his  intere^ 
in  the  everyday  life  of  Rome  through  a  ^tudy 
of  the  Satires.  Then  we  are  led  to  under¬ 
stand  Horace's  concern  as  to  life’s  nature 
and  the  formulation  of  a  philosophy  of  peace 
and  inner  calm  through  a  keen  analysis  of  the 
Epistles,  the  poet’s  highest  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  had  never  thought  that  Horace  could 
be  as  modern  as  the  author  of  this  book  shows 
him  to  be. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

•  Talero  Zulberti.  Esasperazione.  Osimo. 
Barulli.  1937.  390  pages.  15  lire. — In  the 

Italian  literature  dealing  with  the  World  War, 
very  little  can  be  found  on  the  plight  of  the 
Italians  living  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of 
Trento  and  Trieste  who  were  forced  to  remain 
in  Austrian  territory  during  the  World  War. 
The  Stories  heard  in  those  regions  after  the 
Armistice  were  both  thrilling  and  of  high 
interest.  For  a  writer  of  talent  there  Still  lies 
in  those  regions  a  rich  mine  of  information 
waiting  to  be  exploited. 

In  this  autobiographical  novel,  the  author 
relates  his  adventures  and  those  of  his  friends 
from  the  moment  Italy  declared  war  upon 
Austria  until  the  Italian  occupation  of  Trento; 
from  his  attempts  to  cross  the  frontier  to  fight 
with  the  Italian  army  to  his  long  days  in  the 
prisoners’  camp.  Unfortunately,  Zulberti’s 
observations  do  not  cut  deep  and  they  cover 
only  a  very  limited  group  of  persons.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  experiences  representative  of 
the  sufferings  of  thousands,  he  limits  himself 
to  the  inf  ellecituals  of  his  own  group  who  are 
not  especially  interesting.  After  the  first  pages, 
which  are  beautifully  written,  the  narrative 
lags  and  becomes  tedious.  Since  the  author 
lived  through  this  momentous  period  and  muSt 
have  much  valuable  information  unavailable 
to  most  of  us,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  use  it  to  greater  advantage  in  some 
later  work. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  E.  Concato  Andreis.  lo  Cerco  Me.  Vi¬ 
cenza.  Cooperativa  Tipografica  FasciSta 

degli  Operai.  1936.  61  pages. — The  odyssey 
of  the  soul  in  search  of  itself  is,  and  probably 
ever  will  be,  an  intriguing  and  ultimately 
futile  business,  although  as  Andreis  concludes 
in  his  essay: 
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“Beati  i  poveri  nello  spirito,  quelli  che 
hanno  sete  di  perfesione,  e  non  disperando 
della  loro  vanita,  tentano  le  ascese,  non  ini' 
porta,  se  divine  o  umane,  purche  siano  ascese 
deiranima”(6l). 

In  this  slim  volume,  couched  in  almo^ 
biblical  phraseology,  one  follows  the  spiritual 
adventures  of  every  intensely  sensitive  being; 
the  troublous  period  of  doubts,  vague  fore' 
bodings,  joy  and  grief,  the  endless  que^  for 
under^anding  and  affediion,  and  ultimately, 
if  one  is  wise,  the  willingness  to  take  one's 
place  humbly  in  the  universal  scheme,  pet' 
haps  comforted  or  reconciled,  if  no  further 
enlightened. 

Andreis’  recital  often  litrikes  a  poignant, 
compelling  note,  w’ith  paragraphs  of  fine  poetic 
prose.  There  is  nothing  newer  than  Plato  in 
the  book,  but  a  rather  happy,  personal  quality 
in  the  dicftion  lends  to  it  a  :>tamp  of  originality. 
— Gifford  P.  Orwen.  Cornell  University. 

•  Domenico  Antonio  Cardone.  II  problema 
del  sovraumano.  Firenze.  “La  Nuova 

Italia.”  1936.  78  pages.  6  lire. — This  book, 
which  is  essentially  philosophical,  cites  at  the 
beginning  Nietzsche’s  Wille  zur  Macht  and 
Bergson’s  Deux  sources  de  la  morale  et  de  la 
religion.  Both  point  to  a  superman,  but  by 
two  different  roads.  Nietzsche’s  idea  is  what 
our  author  calls  eterno  ritorno,  and  that  of 
Bergson,  evoluzione  creatrice.  In  commenting 
on  the  problem  of  the  superior  race,  reference 
is  made  to  the  works  of  Gobineau  and  G.  Le 
Bon,  who  point  out  the  Aryan  as  the  race 
w’hose  de^iny  is  to  bring  others  up  to  its  level 
and  work  out  thus  the  salvation  of  man.  In 
another  chapter  on  the  supercivilization,  much 
is  said  about  the  doctrines  of  Marx.  To  con' 
elude,  there  are  for  the  human  race  two 
possible  de^inies.  Fir^,  that  of  annulment, 
of  absorption,  of  impotence;  the  other,  tran' 
scendentalism,  immortality,  the  super'human' 
ity.  Man  himself  mu:>t  choose.  He  mu^  find 
the  solution  of  man’s  ultimate  de^iny  and 
solve  it,  or  confess  his  impotence. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Luigi  Baccolo.  Luigi  Pirandello.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1938.  190  pages. 

10  lire. — A  deep  and  original  critical  ^udy  of 
Pirandello.  Its  author  is  a  young  man  unknown 
heretofore  in  the  world  of  criticism,  who  leaps 
into  prominence  through  a  magnificent  piece 
of  work.  He  is  ushered  into  the  temple  of 
criticism  by  the  dean  of  Italian  letters,  Arturo 
Farinelli,  who  has  written  a  foreword  to  the 


book.  The  present  ^udy  of  Pirandello  shows 
the  great  dramatic’s  development  from  an 
elementary  naturalism  to  a  deeply  psycholog¬ 
ical  art  in  which  the  personal  and  the  cosmic 
are  beautifully  interwoven.  Baccolo’s  criticism 
is  alive  with  thought,  glowing  with  an  inner 
flame  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  creative  in  its 
author’s  effort  to  transfuse  himself  into  the 
personality  and  vicissitudes  of  the  man  he  has 
Cudied  so  intimately  and  sincerely. — D.  Vit- 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Attilio  Momigliano.  Studi  di  Poesia.  Bari. 

Laterza.  1938.  252  pages.  18  lire. — Atti- 

lio  Momigliano  is  well  known  among  the  con- 
temporary  critics,  especially  for  his  recent 
hiCory  of  Italian  literature.  In  the  present 
volume  are  gathered  critical  essays  on  sub- 
jedls  ranging  from  the  firC  blossoms  of  Italian 
art  in  the  13th  century  down  to  the  leading 
writers  of  the  late  19th  century,  Carducci 
and  Fogazzaro,  and  finally  to  authors  of  the 
immmediate  paC,  Pascoli  and  Donadoni. 
Whether  he  Cudies  a  critic  or  a  poet,  Momi- 
gliano  searches  for  the  key  to  an  underCanding 
of  the  man  through  the  latter’s  feeling  for 
and  subsequent  philosophy  of  the  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  For  this  reason  he  makes  every  writer 
alive  to  his  reader  ,  succeeding  in  caCing 
aside  the  many  veils  with  which  tradition 
and  rhetoric  covered  the  immediate  sense  of 
reality,  and  revealing  the  human  drama  of  the 
man  of  the  pa^  herein  ^udied;  Petrarch, 
Arioso,  Parini,  Alfieri,  Leopardi,  Carducci, 
Pascoli  and  all  those  on  whom  he  has  focussed 
the  revealing  light  of  his  criticism. — D.  VirtO' 
rini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  G.  Mormino.  Prese  di  ^uota.  Milano. 

Corticelli.  1937-  150  pages.  8  lire. — A 

keener  and  subtler  awareness  of  the  outside 
world,  coupled  with  an  immediacy  and  a 
dirediness  of  new  perceptions  and  new  sensa¬ 
tions,  make  of  this  small  book  a  pioneer  in 
that  field  of  literature  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  impadl  of  the  machine  upon  the  con' 
sciousness  of  man.  It  is  unfortunate,  how' 
ever,  that  the  ae^hetic  side  has  suffered  in  the 
effort  for  absolute  novelty  of  expression, 
irrespective  of  the  claims  of  art.  Art,  true  art, 
is  a  liberation  from  the  bonds  which  chain 
all  of  us  to  our  earthly  exigence.  PlaAic, 
pictorial,  musical,  or  literary  art,  all  aim 
toward  this  goal,  all  ^rive  to  reach  it  through 
the  use  of  their  respective  media.  A  book, 
therefore,  which  has  no  reason  for  being 
beyond  its  claim  to  arti^ic  di^inCtion,  mu^ 
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be  judged  primarily  by  its  ability  to  evoke  a 
response  from  the  reader  comparable  to  the 
intention  which  brought  about  its  composi¬ 
tion.  Prese  di  quota,  for  all  its  pioneering 
merits,  fails  to  pass  the  te^  of  a  true  work  of 
art  and  mu^  be  added  to  the  va^  number  of 
literary  efforts  in  which  the  skill  of  execution 
was  not  equal  to  the  nobility  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion. — M.  Palmieri.  Evan^on,  Illinois. 

•  Ovidio.  L'Arte  de  Amare.  Versione  poe- 
tica  di  Ferruccio  Bernini.  Roma.  Formig- 

gini.  1937.  205  pages. — No  less  an  authority 
than  Prof.  E.  K.  Rand  has  ranked  the  Ars 
Amatoria  of  Ovid  as  one  of  the  two  poems 
of  ancient  literature  which  reach  absolute 
article  perfection.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  it 
is  the  mo^  polished  and  witty  of  all  writings 
on  the  subject  in  antiquity  or  modern  times,  at 
once  a  more  sensible  and  practical  guidebook 
than  any  yet  produced  by  those  numerous 
and  tedious  Frenchmen  who  have,  since  Ovid, 
set  themselves  up  as  experts  on  this  complex 
emotion.  Little  that  is  charaCteri^ic  of  Ovid's 
original  is  lo^  in  Signor  Bernini’s  Italian 
version,  printed  clearly  and  handsomely, 
with  indifferent  line-drawings  by  Anselmo 
Bucci.  The  great  number  of  translations  of  the 
classics  as  well  as  translations  of  foreign 
scholarly  books  in  the  field  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  now  being  turned  out  in 
Italy  is  a  good  omen,  we  mu^  hope,  for  hu¬ 
mane  letters  in  an  age  that  is  all  too  ho^ile  to 
them. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Giorgio  G.  Cabella.  Denaro.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1937.  213  pages. 

10  lire. — Rather  than  one  novel,  this  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  five  '‘'romanzi  brevi"  published  under 
the  name  of  the  longed  one.  The  fir^,  en¬ 
titled  Dixie  Home,  is  one  of  the  be^,  but  of 
worth  rather  as  a  ^ory  about  a  milieu,  a  port 
bar,  than  as  a  ^udy  of  character.  The  second 
one,  Tornare  a  Casa,  is  an  intere^ing  ^udy 
of  no^lgia,  the  situation  being  that  of  a  man 
who  has  been  forced  to  find  work  in  France 
and  who,  after  several  years  there,  goes  back 
to  Italy.  The  gradual  readju^ment  of  his 
thoughts  to  his  native  land  during  the  journey 
in  the  train,  the  awakening  of  remembrances, 
the  perception  of  progressive  changes  (fascia, 
of  course),  in  Italy  since  his  departure  are 
indicated  with  a  certain  fascinating  realism. 
The  third,  or  title-romance,  is  the  longed  and 
perhaps  the  lea^  engaging  of  the  group.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  only  about  a  hundred  pages  long, 
it  seems  interminable,  mo^ly  because  of  fine¬ 


spun,  but  in  this  genre  unnecessary  psycholo¬ 
gizing,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Sibilla  Ale- 
ramo,  for  example.  Interno  I8  is  simply  a  sop 
to  readers  who  might  want  a  little  of  the  ze^ 
of  exaggerated  passion,  temper  and  what  not. 
The  laA,  DiCtacco,  seems  to  be  the  beA  of  the 
collection,  especially  because  it  excells  where 
the  others  are  weaken,  that  is,  in  the  reali^ic 
representation  of  the  changing  mental  ^ates 
of  the  chief  character.  This  time  the  occasion 
is  the  African  war  and  its  attraction  for  a 
young  man.  It  is  the  ^ory  of  separation  and 
its  effects  on  one’s  life. 

On  the  whole,  the  collection  is  of  incon- 
si^ent  worth,  rather  tedious  and  mediocre  at 
times. — George  B.  Raser.  University  of 
Roche^er. 

•  Ezio  d’Errico.  Parabole  1937.  Milano. 
Sperling  e  Kupfer.  1937.  10  lire. — The 

macabre  fatalism  which  permeates  this  volume 
of  short  Tories  at  once  arrets  and  depresses 
the  reader.  One  recognizes  behind  these 
bizarre  tales  a  fine  intelligence  which  views 
life  with  cold  clarity,  asking  nothing,  accept¬ 
ing  ^oically.  D’Errico  seems  to  admit  but 
half  of  Pascal’s  conception  of  mankind;  his 
infinitesimal  smallness  in  regard  to  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  type-charaCters  of  his  sketches,  the 
soldier,  the  unemployed  youth,  the  boy 
before  his  examinations,  a  salesman,  and  the 
like,  are  but  marionettes  who  represent  one 
moment  in  the  average  life,  and  one  link  in  the 
endless  chain  of  humanity.  D’Errico  draws 
them  with  the  incisive  black-and-white 
technique  which  at  times  sugge^s  caricature, 
and  yet  with  the  sardonic  tenderness  of  a 
Daumier.  The  faCt  that  the  author  is  also 
a  painter  of  the  avant-garde,  known  for  his 
vigorous  articles  concerning  ab^radt  painting, 
gives  a  clue  to  the  unusual  treatment  he  em¬ 
ploys  in  his  fidtion.  The  retrained  classicism  of 
the  ^yle  balances  the  ultra-modernism  of  the 
thought.  Should  he  continue  in  this  same 
vein,  the  writer  will  probably  never  attain 
great  popularity,  but  he  will  surely  win  for 
himself  a  place  among  the  really  significant 
writers  of  his  country. — Gifford  P.  Orwen. 
Cornell  University. 

•  Arnaldo  Fraccaroli.  T^ovelle  matte  ma 
non  tanto.  Milano.  Mondadori.  320  pages. 

12  lire. — These  twenty  trifling  tales,  which 
are  only  a  trifle  humorous  and  pseudo-sophis¬ 
ticated,  are  worth  noting  mainly  on  these 
counts:  1.  That  this  unimportant  work  is 
printed  in  good,  new  type  on  good  ^ock  white 
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paper. — 2.  That  the  book  is  published  in  a  To' 
talitarian  State. — 3.  That  it  surpasseth  under- 
Ending  why  the  ponderous  Totalitarian 
State  should  choose  to  use  good  print  and 
good  paper  for  such  frivolous  purposes. — 
Lewis  Bertrand.  Language  Service  Center. 
New  York  City. 

•  Vittorio  Imbriani.  Sette  Milioni  Rubati. 

Bari.  Laterza.  1938.  279  pages.  22  lire. — 

This  book  contains  unpublished  material  by 
a  poet  and  a  man  of  vaA  culture  who  died 
in  1885,  when  only  forty-five  years  old.  Like 
mo^  great  men,  Imbriani  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  times,  especially  on  account  of  the 
political  situation  created  in  1875  when  men 
of  the  left  went  to  pow'er  in  spite  of  the  fadt 
that  Italy  was  under  a  monarchy.  This  seemed 
absurd  to  Imbriani,  who  in  the  solitude  of  his 
Judies  let  his  Neapolitan  temperament  imag¬ 
ine  political  reforms  that  would  cancel  the 
democratic  shame  that  was  ruining  Italy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  if  Italy  wanted  to  be  worthy 
of  her  de^iny  she  needed  to  ^rengthen  the 
monarchy,  effedt  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Vatican  and  arm  to  the  teeth,  since  she  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  armed  enemies. 
These  ideas,  which  refledt  very  clearly  the 
present-day  situation  in  Italy,  are  expounded 
in  two  long  short  Tories:  Sette  Milioni  Rubati 
and  Don  Policarpio.  The  present  book  is  a  part 
of  a  colledlion  of  modem  culture  which  aims 
at  affording  indents  the  documents  for  a 
thorough  ^udy  of  the  XIXth  century.  Im¬ 
briani  as  a  literary  figure  gains  very  much 
through  the  pemsal  of  this  volume,  which 
contains  also  his  letters  and  unpublished 
poems. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania, 

•  Valentino  Piccoli.  II  Sentiero  nell'Ombra. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1938.  306  pages.  10 

lire. — In  this  novelized  autobiography,  pri¬ 
vately  di^ributed  for  some  ten  years,  made 
available  to  the  public  only  this  year,  the 
author  gives  a  pidture  of  Italian  society  from 
the  nineties  through  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century.  The  son  of  an  enlightened 
political  theori^,  his  infancy  and  boyhood 
are  spent  in  extensive  travels  through  Italy, 
and  even  to  Au^ralia.  Until  he  reaches  his 
teens,  except  for  a  tutor,  he  is  invariably  alone, 
reading  omnivorously.  The  very  loneliness 
of  his  youth  makes  him  an  unusually  sensitive 
barometer  of  all  that  surrounds  him.  While  he 
views  life  with  an  acuity  of  perception  often 
a^onishing  at  his  age,  his  impressions  ^ill 
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retain  all  of  the  appealing  frankness,  and  the 
unequivocal,  if  wondering,  interpretations  of 
youth.  Twenty  years  of  Italian  civilization  are 
mirrored  in  his  eyes. 

The  hi^orical  and  social  implications  of  the 
novel,  intereAing  as  they  are.  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  overshadow  the  charming  portrait  of 
the  boy,  Mario.  The  author  has  seledted  with 
much  skill  episodes  from  his  life  which  reveal 
the  growth  of  his  personality  in  its  every 
aspedt.  His  reactions  to  the  Grange,  new 
world  of  Au^ralia,  his  kitten,  marionettes, 
precocious  adventure  in  the  realm  of  books, 
the  depressing  political  vicissitudes  of  his 
father,  his  fir^  love  affair,  and  such,  confi¬ 
ture  the  fabric  of  his  narrative. 

The  exquisite  delicacy  and  pathos  of  some 
of  the  pages  recall  Romain  Rolland.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  work  is  not 
entirely  uniform,  and  one  encounters  occa¬ 
sional  passages  where  the  amenities  of  the 
fyle  cannot  hide  a  somewhat  commonplace 
charadter.  If  not  the  arrefing  novel  that  it 
might  have  been,  II  Sentiero  nell'Ombra  does 
present  a  fresh  interpretation  of  a  troublous 
period  in  Italian  hifory,  and  has  the  richer 
merit  of  having  created  a  memorable  figure 
in  the  person  of  Mario. — Gifford  P.  Orwen. 
Cornell  University. 

•  Nino  Salvaneschi.  II  sole  nell'anima. 

Milano.  Corbaccio.  1937.  338  pages.  12 
lire. — An  unusual  novel.  The  firf  part 
presents  that  plausible  but  unrealif  ic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie,  with  titles 
and  foreign  languages  and  subdued  passions 
hovering  about,  that  we  have  come  to  exped 
in  the  work  of  such  writers  as  Guido  da 
Verona,  Lucio  d'Ambra  and  the  like.  But 
when  in  the  course  of  the  adlion  the  heroine 
goes  blind  it  becomes  evident  that  the  author 
has  something  more  than  the  old  fage 
machinery  to  offer.  For  the  psychological 
effedts  of  blindness  and  the  spiritual  readtion 
it  brings  about  are  described  feelingly  and 
competently.  This  part  is  the  core  of  the  novel 
and  in  these  chapters  the  heroine  comes  to 
life.  Even  the  return  to  melodrama  at  the  end 
cannot  spoil  the  effedt  of  sincerity  and  idealism 
that  these  chapters  produce.  .  .  Perhaps  it  is 
not  surprising,  for  Salvaneschi  himself  is  blind 
and,  like  the  charadter  he  describes,  lof  his 
sight  after  his  firf  youth  had  passed.  He  is 
not  unlike  his  heroine  in  courage  either,  for 
he  has  written  a  number  of  novels  since  his 
misfortune,  in  which  he  has  found — again 
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like  his  heroine — a  spiritual  ^rength  that  we 
may  well  envy. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Dino  Terra,  ^ualcuno  si  diverte.  Milano. 

Ceschina.  1937.  250  pages.  10  lire. — 

A  collevflion  of  six  short  Tories  following 
a  longer  one.  The  Tories  differ  somewhat  in 
subje<ft  matter  but  they  all  concern  the  real' 
i^tic  world  of  our  own  time.  More  than  by 
unity  of  subjed:  matter  the  tales  are  con' 
neded  by  a  consident  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  who  looks  with  sympathy  and 
feeling  on  the  small  every'day  misfortunes  of 
humanity.  With  one  exception  the  adjedive 
“pathetic”  might  be  applied  to  the  dories. 
The  6rd  gives  the  keynote:  Attorno  alia  vec' 
chia  is  a  pidure  of  a  lonesome  old  lady,  bad' 
gered  by  her  servants,  harrowed  by  the 
reverses  of  her  family,  trying  to  live  in  her 
memories.  And  the  lad  dory,  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  little  maderpiece; 
the  brief  life  of  a  little  trovatello,  the  result  of 
someone’s  pa:>time,  is  told  in  a  few  beauti' 
fully  written  pages  which  have  in  them 
something  of  the  quality  of  Giono's  short 
dories.  La  Trapfyola  is  intereding,  being  a 
graphic  description  of  a  hold'up,  an  unusual 
subjed  as  it  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
modern  Italy.  The  prose  is  compad  and 
powerful  and  the  author  has  something  to 
say. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers. 

•  Lanza  del  Vado.  Giuda  Iscariota.  Bari. 

Laterza.  212  pages.  16  lire. — A  beauti' 

fully  written  romance  about  the  disciple  who 
betrayed  Chrid.  The  fad  that  one  wicked 
person  should  be  found  among  the  faithful 
followers  of  the  Mader  may  be  looked  upon 
not  only  as  a  human  incident  and  a  sad  com' 
mentary  on  life  but  also  as  a  dramatic  motif 
that  breaks  the  monotony  of  perfedion  in  the 
dory  of  the  great  Galilean.  The  two  elements, 
however  didind,  have  a  common  origin. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  Del  Vado  presents  the 
charader  of  Judas  in  his  fantadic  treatment 
of  the  hidorical  personage.  The  scanty  threads 
offered  by  the  Gospel  are  here  fully  developed 
and  we  see  Judas  from  his  childhood,  a  curious 
and  intereded  child,  bearing  the  marks  of  evil 
and  experiencing  and  obeying  drange  urges 
that  were  beyond  his  control  and  underdand' 
ing.  If  we  want  to  be  academic  we  could  call 
this  work  a  new  blossoming  of  the  hidorical 
novel.  If  we  have  the  tade  for  enjoying  beauti' 
fully  turned  phrases,  for  admiring  daring 


fathoming  of  the  human  heart  and  of  evil, 
we  shall  merely  say  that  this  is  an  original 
and  beautiful  book  in  which  the  Italian  Ian' 
guage  has  been  given  the  transparency  of 
the  language  of  the  Gospels  and  the  chap 
ader  of  Judas  has  served  the  author  to  express 
his  sense  of  tragedy  when  life  loses  its  values 
and  man  walks  on  quicksands  towards  a 
horizon  beyond  which  only  death  and  despair 
beckon  him. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

AAA 

Abel  Lefranc,  in  La  Revue  bleue  for  Feb' 
ruary,  quotes  an  English  scholar  named  James 
Plumptre,  who  published  two  pamphlets  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  wrote  Hamlet  “as  an 
indired  censure  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.” 

“The  poverty  of  Spanish  intelledual  cuh 
ture  is  shown,  not  by  our  greater  or  less  degree 
of  knowledge,  but  by  our  habitual  lack  of  cau' 
tion  and  of  effort  to  adjud  ourselves  to  the 
truth  which  a  speaker  or  writer  may  present. 
It  is  not  a  quedion  of  w-hether  or  not  we  suc' 
ceed  in  reaching  the  truth — that  is  a  matter 
which  is  not  under  our  control— but  what  I 
am  deploring  is  the  lack  of  scruple  which  allows 
us  to  negled  the  elementary  conditions  of 
reaching  the  truth.  We  are  the  eternal  village 
pried  who  triumphantly  refutes  the  Mani' 
chean  without  taking  the  trouble  to  6nd  out 
fird  what  the  Manichean  is  driving  at.” — 
M.  G.  Morente,  quoted  in  Ultra,  La  Habana. 

“A  gong  is  a  widowed  cymbal.” — Ramon 
Gomez  de  la  Serna. 

“In  all  Montherlant’s  fidion,  the  women  are 
simple  and  the  men  complicated.” — Fernand 
Perdriel,  in  La  Revue  hebdomadaire. 

“He  (Gabriele  D’Annunzio)  died  at  his  work 
table.  Apparently  his  lad  public  manifedation 
was  a  letter  published  by  the  Italian  press  the 
day  before  his  death,  in  which  he  informed  the 
Minider  of  Propaganda  that  he  had  set  up  a 
private  cinema,  in  which  he  proposed  to  show 
only  silent  films,  because,  he  added,  T  abom' 
inate  cackling.’  ” — Mercure  de  France. 

“He  (the  poet  Vidot'Emile  Michelet, 
lately  deceased)  waited  without  impatience  till 
the  lad  year  of  his  life  for  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  the  great  voices 
of  literature  had  been  demanding  for  him  for 
twenty  years,  and  when  I  congratulated  him 
on  the  honor  which  had  reached  him  at  last, 
he  replied  to  me :  ‘ J’ai  toujours  peur,  au  cas  ou 
je  deviendrais  quelque  chose,  de  cesser  d’etre 
quelqu’un.’  ” — Raymond  Chridoflour,  in  Le 
Mercure  de  France. 
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•  L.  Kuha.  Cesly  za  Slovansl{ou  Ptsni  (The 
Research  for  Slav  Songs).  Vol.  I,  Slo- 
vansl^y  Zapad  a  Vychod  (Slav  We^  and  Eajit); 
Vol.  II,  Slovansl{y  Jih  (Slav  South).  Praha. 
Slovansky  li^av.  291  and  392  pages.  120  Kc. 
— Karel  Chotek.  Ccrpatica  (Carpathians). 
Praha.  Slovansky  u'ftav.  2  vols.  476  and  331 
pager.  105  Kc. — J.  Eisner.  Slovensl^o  v  braveku 
(Slovakia  in  Ancient  Times).  Bratislava.  Uce- 
na  spolecno^  §afankova.  vii  4-  380  pages. 
160  Kc. — Zdenko  Frankenberger.  Anthropo- 
logic\e  ^ludie  Slovensl^a  (Anthropological 
Studies  of  Slovakia.)  Bratislava.  Ucena  Spolei' 
no^  Safarikova.  51  pages.  24  Kc. — Zdenko 
Frankenberger.  Anthropologic  ftareho  Slo- 
venska  (Anthropology  of  Ancient  Slovakia.) 
Bratislava.  Udena  Spolecno^  Safarikova.  xii  + 
107  pages.  36  Kc. — Ludovit  §tur.  Stary  i  novy 
vef{  Slovalfu  (The  Old  and  New  Age  of 
Slovaks).  Bratislava.  Ucena  Spolecno^  ^fa- 
nkova.  58  pages.  21  Kc. — Vaclav  Chalou- 
pecky.  Jirdsf{ovo  BratrStvo  v  Dol^mentech 
(Jirasek’s  Brotherhood  in  Documents).  Bra' 
tislava.  Ucena  Spolecno^  Safafikova.  xl  + 
267  pages.  75  Kc. — Stefan  Jansak.  Pravel^e 
stdlisf(a  s  obsididnovou  indu^riou  na  v^hod- 
nom  Slovensl(^y  (Ancient  Settlements  with 
Ceramic  Indu^ries  in  Ea^ern  Slovakia.)  Bra' 
tislava.  Ucena  Spolecno^t  Safankova.  xvi  4- 
191  pages.  75  Kc. — Vaclav  Vazny.  Glossarium 
Bohemoslavicum.  Bratislava.  Ucena  spoledno^ 
§afafikova.  xxvii  +  103  pages.  24  Kc. — Fran' 
tisek  Krejci.  ZJklady  vedecl^eho  syitemu  psycho¬ 
logic  (The  Foundations  of  the  Scientific  Sy^em 
of  Psychology.)  Praha.  6eska  akademie  ved  a 
umeni.  iv  +  314  pages.  40  Kc. — All  these 
publications  have  in  common  that  they  have 
been  published  by  scholarly  foundations  of 
Czechoslovakia,  they  all  show  remarkable 
scholarship,  and  they  all  resemble  the  pro' 
verbial  approach  to  science  under  the  in' 
fluence  of  Germany — that  is,  they  are  all 


Judies  which  simply  drip  with  scholarship 
and  knowledge  not  only  in  footnotes  but  on 
every  page. 

Kuba’s  colledlion  of  folk'songs  of  Slovakia, 
Ukrainia,  Russia,  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Southern 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  accompanied  by  the  au' 
thor’s  reprodu(itions  of  music  and  drawings, 
is  priceless  and  unique  in  its  field.  The  re- 
viewer  considers  this  work  a  documentary 
record  of  the  fir^  importance  which  has  suc' 
ceeded  in  preserving  for  future  generations 
a  cross'secition  of  folk  culture  now  rapidly 
waning  under  the  impad:  of  “Americaniza¬ 
tion”  and  indudrialization. — Chotek’s  two 
monumental  volumes  are  made  up  of  dudies 
by  several  scholars  of  the  natural  and  cultural 
background  of  Carpathian  Slovakia;  drawings, 
photographs  and  other  reprodudions  enliven  j 
this  great  work. — While  these  two  works  arc 
the  publications  of  the  Slavonic  Inditute  of 
Prague,  the  next  batch  appears  under  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  Safarik  Scientific  Society,  located  in 
the  capital  of  Slovakia,  Bratislava.  Eisner’s  work 
with  its  photographs,  maps,  drawings  and 
numberless  footnotes,  recreates  the  ancient 
times  of  Slovakia  in  the  mod  scholarly  way, 
with  particular  reference  to  cultural  matters, 
while  Frankenberger’s  contributions  deal  with 
the  anthropological  (that  is,  in  this  case, 
racial),  composition  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

— Stur  was,  with  J.  M.  Hurban,  one  of  the 
great  nationalidic  leaders  of  the  Slovaks  in 
their  druggie  againd  the  Magyars  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  the  present  publication, 
edited  by  J.  Jirasek,  is  his  rc'discovered  manu¬ 
script. — Chaloupecky's  edition  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  Jirasek’s  famous  dudy  of 
the  military  brotherhoods  of  Slovakia  of  the 
fifteenth  century  aims  also  to  demondrate 
the  penetration  of  the  Czech  literary  language 
into  Slovakia  at  that  time;  Vazny’s  booklet 
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is  a  didlionary  accompanying  it. — Jansak’s 
book  is  closely  related  to  the  subjedt^matter  of 
Frankenberger’s  ^tudy  and  equals  it  in  docu' 
mentary  value. — Krejci’s  survey  of  psy' 
chology,  published  by  the  Czech  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Arts,  is  considered  one  of  the 
classics  in  that  field.  It  is  somewhat  out  of  date 
today,  simply  because  Judies  in  this  field  have 
made  tremendous  brides  in  America  during 
the  la^  few  years  and  Krejci  has  limited  him' 
self  mainly  to  its  European  theoretical  aspedts. 
j  — All  these  works  show  the  terrific,  as  well 

as  able,  determination  with  which  Czech  and 
Slovak  scholarship  approaches  its  seledted 
fields  of  human  knowledge. — J.  S.  Rouce}{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Dr.  Ant.  Hartl,  Editor.  Edvard  Benes, 
Filosof  a  Stdtntl{  (Benes — Philosopher 

and  Statesman).  Praha.  L.  Mazac.  1937-  353 
pages.  85  Kc. — The  name  of  Benes  is  one  of 
the  greater  in  the  field  of  international  poli- 
tics.  But  his  great  army  of  admirers  outside 
his  home  country  know  somewhat  less  about 
the  philosophical  and  sociological  ideas  of  this 
great  man,  who  is  also,  next  to  Masaryk,  the 
greatest  Czechoslovak  sociologi^.  The  present 
work  does  much  to  sy^ematize  the  theories 
of  Benes  on  philosophy,  sociology,  politics, 
dome^ic  and  foreign  politics,  and  the  war  and 
army,  expressed  as  they  are  in  many  scattered 
publications.  Seven  welbknown  authorities 
have  collaborated  in  this  book.  We  like 
particularly  Professor  Blaha’s  chapter  on 
The  Sociological  Foundations  of  Politics  (pp. 
41'82)  and  Dr.  Emil  Sobota's  on  The  Program 
of  the  Second  President  in  Dome^ic  Politics 
(pp.  83428).  It  is  evident,  in  general,  that 
Benes  is  a  follower  of  Masaryk  and  his  “crit' 
ical  realism,”  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  great 
synthesizers  in  the  field  of  social  sciences. 
One  of  the  keys  to  his  success  is  that  he  has 
been  able  to  adopt  the  middle  road  in  his 
theories  and  in  his  activities.  Of  great  value 
is  a  special  chapter  of  selections  from  his 
various  works.  But  we  regret  that  the 
bibliographical  information  on  his  hundreds 
of  publications  is  so  meager.  Otherwise  the 
work  con^itutes  an  almo^  indispensable 
document  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  under' 
Aand  the  reasons  for  the  survival  of  democracy 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  way  in  which  social 
sciences  are  applied  there. — J.  S.  Roucel^.  New 
York  University. 

•  Karel  6apek.  Prvni  parta  (The  FirA  Sec' 
tion).  Praha.  Fr.  Borovy.  1937-  354  pages. 


22  Kd. — The  celebrated  fiapek  amazes  us 
with  his  consi:5tent  ^ream  of  excellent  literary 
productivity.  Prvni  parta  is  a  simple  ^ory  of  a 
boy  of  some  education  who  is  forced  to  make 
his  living  as  a  miner.  The  theme  of  the  book 
is  his  difficulty  in  adjuring  himself  to  this 
work  and  his  associates.  He  eventually  finds 
companionship  and  acceptance  by  the  other 
workers  when  he  displays  unexpected  heroism 
in  a  mine  disa^er.  There  is  not  much  to  the 
^ory .  But  how  ably  it  is  told ! — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
New  York  University. 

•  K.  Scheinpflug.  King'Fu.  Praha.  Drus' 
tevni  prace.  1936.  270  pages.  22  Kd. — 

This  reviewer  is  keenly  intere^ed  in  Schein' 
pflug’s  ^eady  series  of  excellent  novels,  not 
only  because  of  their  literary  worth  but  also 
because  he  remembers  him  as  a  sub^antial 
business  man  and  manufacturer  whose  literary 
leanings  finally  got  the  better  of  him.  This  is 
another  of  the  grotesquely  realitic  tories  for 
which  Scheinpflug  is  famous.  A  glandular 
trouble  prevents  the  normal  growth  of  an 
otherwise  very  capable  individual.  He  wishes 
to  be  like  other  men,  but  his  associates  con' 
tinually  and  maliciously  remind  him  of  his 
abnormalities.  He  dies,  however,  like  other 
men — of  a  broken  heart,  when  his  love  for 
another  midget  is  not  returned.  Scheinpflug 
knows  how  to  portray  character,  and  he  knows 
how  to  write  pleasantly  and  absorbingly. — 
J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Lew'is  Hanke,  Editor.  Handbook  of  Latin 
American  Studies.  A  Guide  to  the 

Material  Published  in  1936  on  Anthropology, 
Art,  Economics,  Education,  Folklore,  Geog' 
raphy,  Hi^ory,  International  Relations,  Law, 
Language,  and  Literature.  Cambridge,  Massa' 
chusetts.  Harvard  University  Press.  1937. 
517  pages. — In  Bcwljs  Abroad  for  Spring, 
1937,  at  page  243,  this  reviewer  had  the  honor 
of  recommending  the  fir^  annual  volume  of 
Dr.  Hanke's  couldn’t'be'too-highly'praised 
Latin  American  Handbook.  The  reviewer 
would  like  to  say  again,  and  is  almoA  tempted 
to  do  it  on  the  chance  that  it  might  catch  the 
eye  of  someone  who  was  not  present  when  he 
said  them  before,  all  the  hopeful  things  he 
typed  a  year  ago.  Latin  American  publishing 
is  increasing  in  importance,  and  we  mu^  find 
a  way  of  making  its  output  as  easily  accessible 
as  is  now  the  case  with  English,  German  and 
French.  This  careful  compilation  is  a  long  4tep 
in  that  diredtion.  With  men  like  Hackett, 
Haring  and  Martin  watching  the  field  in 
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History;  Leavitt,  Leonard  and  Putnam  hand¬ 
ling  the  literary  publications;  Bennett,  Karlen, 
Redfield  and  Tozzer  checking  the  Anthro¬ 
pology;  and  authorities  ju^  as  competent  re¬ 
porting  on  the  material  in  the  other  lines, 
we  now  have  a  fairly  adequate  summary  of 
the  be^  that  is  to  be  had  on  what  is  presumably 
the  fairly  complete  gamut  of  subjed:s.  In  his 
note  of  la^  year,  this  review'er  called  attention 
to  what  seemed  to  him  two  or  three  serious 
gaps.  This  1937  volume  has  a  wider  range  of 
subjedls,  and  the  reviewer  w’ould  like  to  feel 
that  he  had  a  small  part  in  widening  its  scope. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  big  volume  (it  has 
grown  considerably  since  laA  year)  is  more 
than  a  bibliography.  For  many  of  the  more 
important  publications  there  are  “briefs”which 
in  some  in^ances  run  to  a  hundred  or  two 
words.  And  on  several  subjecils,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Russian  acclivities  in  the  ^udy  of 
plant  genetics  in  Latin  America,  the  ^atus 
of  libraries  in  Central  America  and  the  WeA 
Indies,  the  literature  of  Brazil,  etc.,  there  are 
extensive  special  articles  w’hich  run  to  several 
thousand  words  and  orient  the  reader  as  no 
amount  of  bibliography  could  do.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Dr.  Hanke  is  now  in  South  America 
in  the  interest  of  his  w’ork.  It  is  even  clearer 
than  when  the  reviewer  said  it  laSt  year, 
that  this  Handbook  “marks  the  beginning  of 
an  easier  era  for  Hispanists.” — H.  K.  B. 

•  Alfred  Senn.  An  Introdiu^ion  to  Middle 
High  German.  A  reader  and  a  grammar. 

New  York.  W.  W.  Norton  6?  Co.  1937-  377 
pages,  inch  vocabulary.  $3.45. — This  textbook 
611s  a  real  need  and  can  be  highly  recommended 
for  its  simple  presentation  of  the  rather  difh- 
cult  material.  The  6rSt  15  lessons,  pages  1-102, 
bring  an  introdudtion  to  the  essentials  of 
grammar,  each  lesson  centering  around  a  se¬ 
lected  MHG  passage  which  serves  to  illustrate 
the  grammatical  points.  The  selected  readings, 
pages  103  ff.,  are  chosen  from  the  well-known 
great  works  of  MHG  literature.  Fcxjtnotes 
explain  grammaticral  difhculties.  The  voccabu- 
lary  gives  all  the  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  cxccur  in  the  selected  material. 
An  index  is  added  to  make  up  for  grammatical 
paradigms  which  were  omitted  in  order  not  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  book. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  Collec¬ 
tivism,  A  False  Utopia.  New  York.  The 

Macmillan  Co.  1937.  265  pages.  $2. — William 
Henry  Chamberlin  is  well  known  to  Students 


of  contemporary  dictatorships.  For  some  years 
an  ardent  sympathizer  with  communism,  he 
went  to  Russia  as  a  newspaper  man  in  1922 
and  returned  throughly  disillusioned  in  1934. 
In  this  comparative  Study  of  the  three  fore- 
most  totalitarian  States  the  emphasis  is  on 
Russia.  She  has  led  the  way  in  barbarous 
attacks  upon  all  the  decencies  of  wetem 
civilization.  This  civilization  has  everything  to 
gain  by  a  comparison  with  collectivist  prac¬ 
tices  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Chamber¬ 
lin  is  not  the  man  to  resort  to  the  flowery 
appeals  of  idealists.  In  thoroughly  realistic 
fashion  he  examines  the  pragmatic  value  of 
liberty  and  sees  in  it  the  real  hope  for  a  more 
abundant  life.  It  is  precisely  here  that  modem 
tyranny  has  failed  on  every  count. — W.  A.  W. 

O  Sidney  I.  Luck.  Observation  in  Russia. 

London.  Macmillan.  1938.  339  pages. 
New  York  edition.  $2.50. — A  worth  while 
addition  to  the  vast  list  of  Englishmen’s 
“observations  in  Russia.”  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Luck  the  title  presents  a  play  of  words,  since 
he  undertook  his  last  trip  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Siberia,  to 
observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Luck’s 
knowledge  of  Russian  enabled  him  to  spend 
his  spare  time  in  conversing  with  Soviet 
citizens  of  all  walks,  and  the  result  is  an 
exceedingly  entertaining  account  of  every  day 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One  is  especially 
grateful  to  the  author  for  his  mcxIeSty  in 
drawing  conclusions;  he  prefers  to  present 
“obserx^tions,”  and  to  leave  conclusions  to 
his  reckless  readers. — A.  K. 

•  The  T^orthern  Countries  in  World  Econ¬ 
omy.  Published  by  the  Delegations  for 
the  Promotion  of  Economic  Co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  Northern  Countries.  Otava,  Fin¬ 
land.  1937.  240  pages. — In  1934  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark 
and  Iceland  Parted  a  series  of  economic  con¬ 
ferences,  and  this  ^udy  is  one  of  the  results. 
It  covers  comprehensively  all  phases  of  the 
economic  life  of  these  countries  from  agricul¬ 
ture  to  Ashing,  fore^ry,  mining  and  all  other 
indu^ries.  These  countries  possess  valuable 
resources  and  they  are  making  use  of  these 
gifts  for  the  beneflt  of  all  mankind.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  text  is  ex  :ellent.  The  total  export  trade  of 
these  countries  is  only  6ve  per  cent  of  the 
total  world  trade,  but  in  per  capita  trade  they 
rank  near  the  top.  An  appendix  of  32  tables 
gives  a  wealth  of  ^ati^ical  material. — E. 
Trenl^ner.  New  York  City, 
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•  Rafael  Pico.  Studies  in  the  Economic  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  Puerto  Rico.  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico.  1937. — This  val' 
uable  ^udy,  the  fir^t  scientihc  attempt  to 
appraise  the  geographical  and  economic  factors 
influencing  Puerto  Rico,  is  issued  as  a  Bulletin 
by  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  consi^s 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  second  general 
assembly  of  the  Pan  American  In^itute  of 
Geography  and  Hi^ory  in  Washington,  and 
other  papers  by  Mr.  Pico,  who  is  an  in^rudlor 
in  geography  in  the  university.  While  the  book 
does  not  profess  exhau^iveness,  it  gives  a 
remarkably  clear-cut  picture  of  the  problems 
facing  Puerto  Rican  agriculture,  the  basic 
indu^ry  of  the  island.  Sugar-cane  is  the  dom¬ 
inant  crop,  while  coffee  can  be  grown  on  the 
mountainous  regions  inland.  Coffee,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  under  Spanish  domination,  is  no 
longer  a  major  faeftor,  and  in  one  year  when 
a  hurricane  deva^ated  the  island,  coffee  had 
to  be  imported.  The  book  is  illu^rated  with 
many  maps  and  tables  and  gives  information 
about  Puerto  Rico’s  neighboring  islands, 
Vieques  and  Culebra. — J.  A.  B. 

•  W.  W.  Comfort.  The  Clermont  Assizes 
of  1665.  Philadelphia.  University  of 

Pennsylvania  Press.  1937.  291  pages.  $3.00. — 
The  firA  English  translation  of  the  Abbe 
Flechier’s  Memoires  sur  les  Grands  Jours 
d’ Auvergne,  by  the  President  of  Haverford 
College.  Flechier's  chronicle  is  a  classic  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  extraordinary  tri¬ 
bunal  set  up  in  Clermont  in  1665  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV  to  curb  the  disorders  and  excesses 
which  followed  the  termination  of  the  Fronde. 
These  special  assizes,  known  as  the  “Grands 
Jours,"  were  part  of  the  new  policy  by  means 
of  which  the  young  king  and  his  miniver, 
Colbert,  aimed  to  overthrow  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  feudal  nobles  and  centralize 
authority  in  the  crown.  The  haughty  and 
tyrannical  seigneurs  of  Auvergne  were  haled 
before  the  royal  tribunal,  tried  for  their  crimes 
and  abuses  of  power,  and  rigorously  punished. 
Flechier’s  account  is  valuable  for  its  literary 
quality  as  well  as  for  its  hi^orical  intere^, 
being  a  graphic  fir^-hand  pidlure  of  social 
conditions  in  France  at  that  time,  and  written 
in  a  charming  prose  whose  flavor  has  been 
preserved  in  the  English  version.  The  present 
volume,  pleasingly  bound  and  printed,  in¬ 
cludes  an  introduction  by  President  Comfort, 
a  foreword  by  Ju^ice  Linn  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Supreme  Court,  and  is  illuArated  with 
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engravings  of  the  period. — James  A.  Gilboy. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Charles  William  Hendel.  Citizen  of  Ge¬ 
neva:  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Jean- 

Jacques  Rousseau.  New  York.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1937.  xi  -f-  495  pages.  $3.50. — 
CharaCteri^ic  of  other  opinions  concerning 
Rousseau’s  letters  is  that  expressed  by  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis  in  1934,  shortly  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  la^  volumes  of  the  Correspondance 
generale.  “If  any  among  my  readers,”  wrote 
Mr.  Ellis,  “is  ever  sentenced  to  exile  on  a 
desert  island  and  permitted  to  carry  with  him 
a  limited  number  of  literary  works,  I  would 
recommend  the  inclusion,  to  count  as  one 
work,  of  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  Corres¬ 
pondance." 

Mr.  Hendel,  the  author  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau;  Moralist  (2  vols.,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1934),  attempts  to  give  English 
readers  an  idea  of  the  treasures  contained  in 
Rousseau’s  correspondence.  Admitting  that 
another  might  have  made  a  different  selection 
of  letters,  he  points  out  the  factors  which 
guided  him  in  his  choice:  intrinsic  literary 
merit,  the  desire  to  portray  the  “authentic” 
Rousseau,  an  effort  to  show  the  many  activi¬ 
ties  which  entered  into  Rousseau’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  citizen,  that  is,  “a  person  who  had 
the  complete  experience  of  human  life — friend¬ 
ship,  love,  work,  dome^ic  life,  education, 
politics,  morality,  art,  and  religion.” 

This  volume  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  free  translation.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  reference,  the  let¬ 
ters  are  numbered  as  in  the  Correspondance 
generale.  The  biographical  sketch  (pp.  3-126), 
drawn  largely  from  the  twenty  volumes  of 
letters,  falls  short  only  in  that  it  deals  too 
briefly  with  Rousseau’s  earlier  years.  Mr. 
Hendel  is  unbiased  and  con^ruClive.  Al¬ 
though  he  includes  only  those  letters  which 
present  their  author  in  a  favorable  light, 
the  pages  of  his  biographical  treatise  make  no 
effort  to  cover  up  the  flaws  in  Rousseau’s 
character.  Not  only  is  his  volume  eminently 
worth  while  in  itself,  but  it  should  also  serve 
to  call  attention  to  the  va^  wealth  of  which 
it  has  taken  only  a  small  but  an  attractive 
part. — Samuel  F.  Will.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Princess  Lieven.  Private  Letters  to  Prince 
Mettemich,  1820-1826.  Edited  with  a 

biographical  foreword  by  Peter  Qu^nnell, 
assi^ed  in  translation  by  Dilys  Powell.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1938.  398  pages.  $3.75. — Pri- 
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vate  no  more  are  these  scintillatingly  witty 
epi^les  of  Madame  de  Lieven,  wife  of  the  Rus' 
sian  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
precisely  as  she  hoped,  if  not  exadtly  intended : 
“Our  correspondence  ought  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  an  hi^orian  of  our  times. 
My  letters  have  been  a  mo^  faithful  record 
of  everything  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  .  . . 
In  short,  it  Jitrikes  me  that  the  truth  will 
emerge  more  clearly  from  this  exchange  of 
letters  than  from  any  memoirs  that  may  be 
published.”  These  letters  in  their  entirety 
form  a  journal  in  which  the  lady  deftly  paints, 
faithfully  and  vividly,  the  background  of 
international  relations  in  Europe  during  the 
intriguing  po^it'Napoleonic  period,  intere.<ting 
politically,  culturally,  and  socially.  An  un¬ 
usual  woman  by  nature  and  training,  Mme  de 
Lieven  is  an  entertaining  writer,  well-in- 
formed,  easy,  and  shrewd.  She  particularly 
impresses  the  reader  as  a  person  gifted  with 
inexhau^ible  presence  of  mind,  a  keen  diplo¬ 
matic  skill  and  considerable  tad:.  Thoroughly 
the  “femme  du  monde,”  versatile,  and  ever  so 
full  of  life!  Sophidicated,  not  entirely  free 
from  vanity,  sometimes  carried  away  by  her 
passions,  and  occasionally  a  bit  perfidious. 
The  dramatis  personae  dand  out  in  life-like 
relief:  King  George  IV,  the  vacillating,  un¬ 
principled  profligate,  his  Queen  Caroline 
whom  he  attempted  to  divorce,  the  famous 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  brilliant  orator  and 
datesman  Canning,  the  foreign  minider  Cadel- 
reagh — and  there  are  some  witty  side-lights 
on  Chateaubriand,  Walter  Scott,  the  Romantic 
movement  then  in  full  swing,  and  the  general 
cultural  atmosphere  of  the  period.  Fine  por¬ 
traits  and  other  illudrations  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  whole  and  to  its  vividness.  Since, 
according  to  the  editor,  Mme  de  Lieven  wTote 
incorredl  French,  one  may  even  gain  from  the 
skilful  translation.  The  letters  are  throughout 
carefully  annotated  and  interpreted.  A  very 
fine  work. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyrejf.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Y.  P.  Frolov.  Pavlov  and  His  School. 

N.  Y.  Oxford  University  Press.  1937- 
291  pages.  $4.00. — Dr.  Frolov,  a  pupil  and 
co-worker  of  Pavlov,  has  written  a  non¬ 
technical  r&ume  of  the  theory  of  conditioned 
reflexes,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  drawn 
a  sketch  of  the  personality  of  the  great  physi¬ 
ologic.  The  book  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  field  of  nervous  physiology  by  Pavlov, 
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his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  It  h 
comes  clear  that  both  in  theory  and  applia 
tion  Pavlov's  researches  are  broader  than  ont 
particular  science.  His  contributions  to  modat 
psychology  are  especially  notable.  As  Dt 
Frolov  shows,  the  Soviet  authorities,  begirr 
ning  with  Lenin,  have  known  how  to  vali* 
Pavlov,  and  have  offered  him  unlimited  oppa 
tunities.  His  work  is  carried  on  today  byj 
large  Caff  of  experts.  One  of  Pavlov’s  las 
datements  is  worth  quoting  today:  “War is 
by  its  nature  a  bedial  method  for  solving  the 
difficulties  of  life,  a  method  unworthy  of  the 
human  mind  with  its  immeasurable  resources." 
—A.  K. 

•  Charles  E.  Kany.  The  Beginnings  of  the 
Epistolary  ?{ovel  in  France,  Italy,  aiic 

Spain.  Berkeley,  California.  University  of 
California  Press.  1937.  158  pages.  $2.00.- 
This  compad  yet  surprisingly  comprehensive 
dudy,  presented  some  years  ago  as  a  dodtoral 
dissertation,  and  now  brought  to  date,  makes 
a  mod  worthy  and  readable  contribution  to 
the  hidory  of  the  novel.  Although  two  diidies 
in  the  same  field  have  recently  been  published, 
both  are  considerably  more  limited  in  their 
scope.  Professor  Kany  has  been  at  pains  to 
point  to  a  long  tradition  behind  this  genre. 
Starting  with  the  simple  letter,  then  a  letter- 
response  combination,  usually  literary  entities 
in  themselves,  it  later  became  the  fashion 
to  insert  letters  in  the  longer  romances,  some¬ 
times  as  mere  rhetorical  embellishments,  some¬ 
times  as  a  device  to  further  the  dory.  The 
tradition  culminates  in  the  l8th  century  widi 
the  novel  related  entirely  by  letter  sequena. 

The  principal  divisions,  the  satirical, 
frivolous  and  psychological,  are  discussed  as 
well  as  various  letter  collections  and  manuals, 
popular  especially  in  the  l6th  century.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kany  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
in  treating  so  extensive  a  field,  and  the  careful 
evaluation  and  orderly  presentation  of  his 
material  are  particularly  to  be  commended.— 
Gifford  P.  Orwen.  Cornell  University. 

•  Gregory  Gough  LaGrone.  The  Imitation 
of  '"Don  Quixote"  in  the  Spanish  Drama. 

Philadelphia.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press.  1937.  145  pages.  $2.00. — A  1937  thesis 
for  the  doctorate.  As  the  title  indicates,  the 
^uijote  only,  among  the  works  of  Cervantes, 
is  taken  into  account,  and  the  field  of  research 
is  limited  to  the  drama  in  Spain,  The  plays, 
of  which  many  are  little  known,  are  treated 
in  some  detail  by  the  author,  who  outlines  the 
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content  of  each,  a  procedure  which  under  the 
circum^ances  is  more  conducive  to  clarity 
than  mere  criticism.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  are  told,  the  dramatic  imitations 
were  by  no  means  imposing  in  number  or 
importance,  in  view  of  the  great  popularity 
of  the  original  at  this  time.  In  the  following 
century,  these  imitations  were  almo^  pure 
farce  until  near  1800.  The  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  are  treated  together  down 
through  1923.  The  number  of  pieces  increases 
notably  toward  the  end.  On  the  whole,  the 
twentieth  century,  with  improved  technique 
and  exaiA  dramatization,  has  furnished  the 
bciil  plays.  The  author  has  furnished  a  chroncH 
logical  li^  of  plays  from  the  time  of  Cervantes 
ta  1923.  There  is  also  an  excellent  selected 
bibliography  of  sources.  This  scholarly  work 
will  interc.<t  any  ^udent  of  the  Quijote. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  John  I.  Reid.  Modern  Spain  and  Liberal' 
ism.  Stanford  University.  Stanford  Uni' 

versity  Press.  1937-  236  pages. — The  political 
liberalism  which  was  growing  in  Spain 
throughout  the  late  nineteenth  century  found 
its  way  into  literature,  reaching  its  height 
in  the  work  of  the  “generation  of  ’98“  and 
continuing  in  numerous  contemporary  writ' 
ers.  In  Judies  of  two  authors  of  widely 
differing  points  of  view,  Pio  Baroja  and 
Ricardo  Leon,  Mr.  Reid  views  the  con' 
fusing  opinions  of  contemporary  Spain.  He 
finds  that  Baroja,  the  radical,  and  Leon, 
the  traditionali^,  though  they  have  the 
same  ideal  of  social  reform,  ^ill  hold  widely 
divergent  views  as  to  the  agents  and  methods 
to  be  used.  If  they  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
two  groups  of  Spanish  liberaliists — the  one 
panic'^ricken  by  the  Marxian  elements  of  the 
Popular  Front,  the  other  too  individuali^ic 
to  cooperate  with  any  group  movement,  Mr. 
Reid  finds  it  easy  to  see  why  Spanish  liberal' 
ism  “has  been  all  but  crushed  between  Fascia 
conservatism  and  Anarcho'Syndicali^  radical' 
ism.”  Perhaps  there  is  more  truth  than  humor 
in  the  remark  that  there  are  as  many  political 
parties  in  Spain  as  there  are  Spaniards. — 
Olii'e  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ivar  SpeAor.  The  Golden  Age  of  Russian 
Literature.  Seattle.  University  of  Wash' 

ington  Book  Store.  1938.  177  pages.  $2.50.— 
Professor  Specitor  has  put  into  book  form  the 
ledures  on  Russian  literature  which  he  has 
been  delivering  in  the  laA  seven  years.  The 
mo^  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the  inclusion 
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of  specimens  from  the  authors  discussed. 
Dr.  Speeftor  takes  up  thirteen  authors  in  all, 
from  the  eighteenth  century  playwright  Fon' 
visin  to  Maxim  Gorky,  and  including  Gri' 
boyedov,  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Gon' 
charov,  Turgenev,  Do^oevsky,  Tol^oy,  Os' 
trovsky,  Chekhov,  and  Andreyev.  One  regrets 
the  omission  of  Krylov  from  the  early  period, 
and  of  such  contemporaries  of  Gorky  as 
Bunin,  Merezhkovsky,  Sologub,  Kuprin.  The 
presentation  is  quite  attractive,  designed  for 
the  American  college  indent.  The  ex'Cathe' 
dra  tone  is  occasionally  disconcerting,  and  the 
sweeping  ^atements  at  times  debatable. — 
A.  K. 

•  William  K.  Matthews.  The  Tricolour  Sun. 
Cambridge.  W.  Heffer  6^  Sons.  1936. 

155  pages. — This  little  book  deserves  especial 
mention,  since  it  is  the  fir^  attempt  to  present 
in  an  accessible  volume  translations  of  the 
leading  poets  of  Latvia  since  the  real  revival 
of  the  language  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  author  has  chosen  his  seleAions 
well  and  in  mo^  cases  is  happy  in  his  render' 
ings,  so  that  the  English  reader  is  not  annoyed 
by  poor  English  and  can  ^ill  appreciate  some 
of  the  out^anding  features  of  the  different 
authors.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Matthews 
has  added  a  short  sketch  of  the  development 
of  Latvian  poetry  and  has  given  also  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  the  authors  whose 
works  he  has  illu^rated.  For  those  who  wish 
to  secure  a  conception  of  the  intelledlual  life 
which  goes  on  in  Latvia  and  likewise  in  the 
other  Baltic  ^ates,  this  book  will  be  invaluable, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  other  scholars  will 
undertake  the  same  work  for  the  literatures  of 
the  other  lesser  known  countries  of  Europe. — 
Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

•  A.  Herlitas.  Anglisl^ai'Lietuvisl^as  Zody' 
nas  (  English '  Lithuanian  Dictionary ). 

Klaipeda,  Lithuania.  (Brcxiklyn.  Lithuanian 
Press  Corp.)  1931.  399  pages.  $2.00. — This 
dictionary,  according  to  the  author,  was  in 
tended  chiefly  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lithuania.  My  opinion  is  that  it  also  will  prove 
useful  to  English  ^udents  of  Lithuanian,  and 
a  handy  guide  for  travelers  and  touri^s.  The 
rules  of  Lithuanian  pronunciation  are  briefly 
taken  up  in  the  introductory  pages.  There  is 
mention  of  the  palatalizing  of  consonants  by 
front  vowels,  and  of  the  change  of  a  and  ai 
after  t  or  j,  to  (e)  and  (ei).  I  have  sampled  its 
usefulness  by  examining  the  entries  beginning 
with  E.  Here  885  English  words  are  given  and 
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accompanied  by  a  reasonable  phonetic  nota^ 
tion.  The  spelling  of  the  English  words  is  very 
careful  and  accurate.  The  choice  of  words  for 
inclusion  is  judicious.  The  book  handles  about 
18,000  words.  There  are  1257  words  beginning 
with  A,  760  beginning  with  B,  and  1600  C's. 

I  think  the  book  will  be  particularly  useful 
to  Lithuanian  Students  .•studying  English. — 
Franl(  J.  Hill.  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

•  J.  Ztugzda,  Editor.  Tarptautiniu  Zodziu 
Zodynas  (Dictionary  of  International 

Words).  Kaunas,  Lithuania.  Spaudos  Fondas. 
1936.  1064  pages.  10  litas. — This  dictionary 
was  compiled  by  K.  Boruta,  Pr,  Cepenas,  A, 
Sirutyte'Cepeniene,  and  was  carefully  checked 
for  accuracy  by  Professors  Vacl.  Birziska  and 
Pr.  Dovydaitis.  It  contains  approximately 
22,000  words.  It  should  prove  very  useful  to 
the  average  reader,  as  the  neweA  Lithuanian 
publications  are  difficult  to  underhand,  and  as 
Lithuanian  authors  are  tending  more  and  more 
to  make  use  of  words  or  phrases  from  other  Ian- 
guages.  The  compilers  spjent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  in  making  a  usable  b(X)k. — 
Fran}{  J.  Hill.  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

•  K.  Binkis.  Antrieji  Vainil^ai  (Second 
Wreaths).  Kaunas,  Lithuania.  Spaudos 

Fondas.  1936.  356  pages.  7  litas. — Antrieji 
Vainil(ai  is  the  neweA  anthology  of  Lithu¬ 
anian  poetry.  It  contains  autobiographies  of 
eleven  Lithuanian  poets,  and  poems  by  eight¬ 
een.  It  reproduces  autographed  photographs 
of  the  authors  represented.  The  book,  printed 
in  fine  large  type,  is  a  handsome  piece  of  work. 
— Franl{  J.  Hill.  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

•  John  K.  Navickas.  Du  Vainii(u.  A  Trag¬ 
edy  in  Five  Acts.  Marijampolije,  Lithu¬ 
ania.  Sesupes  Spautuve.  1938.  87  pages.  1.50 
litas. — Du  Vainif^  (Two  Crowns)  begins 
with  the  plotting  of  several  villains  to  make 
away  with  the  heir  to  the  Visigothic  King  of 
Spain,  and  thereby  make  possible  the  crown¬ 
ing  of  the  son  of  the  arch  villain.  The  conspir¬ 
acy  is  so  cleverly  handled  that  the  King  of 
Spain  is  convinced  that  his  son,  who  is 
(Ovemor  of  a  province  some  di^nce  away, 
has  become  a  traitor  by  accepting  the  Roman 
faith,  which  is  again^  the  ^atutes  of  the 
Spanish  government.  The  plot  thickens,  and 
one  reads  on  anxiously  to  learn  what  tragedy 
will  befall  the  hero.  The  ending  is  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  doleful.  The  play  is  well  written 
from  a  literary  viewpoint,  and  has  at  the  same 
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time  a  popular  appeal. — Franf(  J.  Hill.  Water 
bury,  Connecfticut. 

•  Marja  Dabrowska.  Rozdroze  (Crew, 
roads).  Warszawa.  J.  Mortkowicz.  193) 

4  zl. — Moja  odfrowiedz  (My  Reply).  Warj 
zaw’a.  J.  Mortkowicz.  1938.  2.50  zl. — The 
fir.<t  of  these  two  books  is  an  arraignment  of 
Poland’s  traditional  treatment  of  its  peasant 
ry,  and  a  solemn  warning,  on  the  basis  of 
assembled  facets,  that  the  country  is  at  a 
crossroads:  to  change  or  to  reap  the  const, 
quences  of  not  changing.  The  weight  of  Da. 
browska’s  argument  is  levelled  principally 
against  the  universal  Polish  feeling  that  the 
peasant,  because  he  has  never  shared  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  date’s  defense,  should  there 
fore  not  share  in  its  privileges.  Dabrowsb 
tries  to  show  that  the  peasant  has  from  the 
beginning  borne  his  ju^  share  of  the  burder. 
and  should  be  rewarded  by  the  privileges. 
Naturally  Rozdroze  provoked  a  ^orni  of 
protesit,  as  well  as  a  ^orm  of  praise.  The 
prote^  had  to  be  answered:  it  was  answered  ' 
in  Moja  odpowiedz,  wherein  Dabrowsb ! 
admits  errors  in  fa  eft  but  refuses  to  admit  her 
thesis  weakened. — Arthur  Prudden  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Stanislaw  Wasylewski.  T^iezapisany  Han 
sluzby  (An  Unnoted  State  of  Service). 

Warszawa.  J.  Przeworski.  1937.  6  zl. — As  i 
native  of  Eatorn  Galicia,  with  family  roots 
that  go  deep  into  the  hi:ftory  of  that  region, 
and  later  as  a  journali^  in  Easitern  Galicia’s 
capital,  Lwow,  Wasylewski  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  pick  up  impressions  and  informa¬ 
tion  and  gossip  about  all  the  figures  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  literary  importance  whose  aeftivities 
were  oriented  around  Lwow  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  early  20th.  In  this  book  he  empties 
his  memory  and  his  notebook  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure,  of  the 
reader.  T^iezapisany  Clan  sluzby  is  a  veritable 
parade  of  celebrities.  Its  value  as  a  source 
book  of  comment  on  the  persons  mo^  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at,  one's  own  near-contemporaries, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated. — Arthur  Prudden 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Juljan  Pagaezewski.  Jan  Michalowicz  i 
Urzedowa  (Jan  Michalowicz  of  Urze- 

dow).  Krakow.  Rcxznik  Krakowski.  1937- 
85  pages.  54  illu^rations.  Synopsis  in  German, 
5  pages. — In  the  fir^  half  of  the  16th  century, 
Italian  sculpture  e^ablished  itself  in  Poland 
and  its  traditions  endured  uninterruptedly 
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throughout  the  entire  course  of  that  century. 
Nevertheless,  from  about  1550,  the  Dutch 
influence  becomes  increasingly  marked  in 
tomb^one  sculpture.  Italian  traditions,  tinged 
with  elements  of  Dutch  Renaissance,  and 
adapted  in  an  individual  manner,  give,  in  the 
end,  a  specific  expression  to  Polish  sculpture. 
At  the  very  outset  of  this  period  of  large 
tomb^ones  and  conflidting  influences,  appears 
on  the  arti^ic  horizon  of  Krakow,  a  Pole,  Jan 
Michalowicz  by  name,  (died  1583),  who  is  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of 
Polish  pla^ic  art.  He  is  the  out^anding  repre' 
scntative  of  that  Polish  tomb^one  art  which 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  assim' 
dated  the  elements  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
Renaissance,  then  polonized  itself,  assuming 
its  own  individual  aspedts. 

It  is  to  this  intere^ing  sculptor  that  Dr. 
J.  Pagaczewski,  Professor  at  the  Jagiellonian 
University  in  Krakow,  has  devoted  his  vab 
uable,  beautifully  illuArated  treatise. — Irena 
Piotrowsl{a.  Polish  Art  Service.  New  York 
City. 

•  Dr.  Bozena  Stelmachowska.  Sztu}{a  lu' 
dowa  na  Kaszubach  (Peasant  Art  in  the 

Land  of  the  Kashubs).  PoznaA.  Ksiegamia 
Uniwersytecka.  1937-  Folio,  90  pages,  32 
plates,  126  illu^rations. — The  richness  and 
variety  of  Polish  peasant  arts  and  crafts  are 
world'famous.  Each  di^ridt  of  Poland  surprises 
the  visitor  with  new  design  and  color  com' 
binations,  and  each  forces  the  art  connoisseur 
to  special  Judies.  Dr.  Stelmachowska’s  book 
is  devoted  to  the  art  produdtion  of  the  peasants 
who  live  on  the  Polish  coa^  in  Pomerania  and 
are  called  Kashubs.  The  book  is  a  result  of  ten 
years  of  wandering  through  their  country.  It 
contains  beautiful  photographs  by  the  author 
herself,  and  numerous  drawings  and  sketches 
by  her.  Her  work  is  an  outAanding  contribu' 
tion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Polish  peasant's 
arts  and  crafts.  It  shows  us  what  the  Kashub 
considers  beautiful,  how  he  decorates  his 
home,  how  he  and  his  family  dress.  In  the 
course  of  her  inve^igation  the  author  discov' 
ered  real  art  treasures — colorful  embroideries, 
painted  che^s  and  earthenware,  paintings  on 
glass — and  with  them,  she  discovered  the 
Kashub  soul. — Irena  Piotrowsl^a.  Polish  Art 
Service.  New  York  City. 

•  Leon  Kruczkowski.  Sidla  (Snares).  Wars' 
zawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1937-  7  zL — 

In  Sidla  Kruczkowski  is  more  concerned  with 
an  individual  than  he  was  in  his  two  previous 


novels  Kordjan  i  Cham  and  Pawie  piora,  both 
of  which  dealt  with  the  forces  of  Socialism 
and  Conservatism  in  the  villages  of  Galician 
Poland.  Here  he  inve^igates  the  effects  of 
unemployment  on  the  individual.  The  work 
is  timely  but  lacking  the  depth  of  his  two 
previous  works. — Arthur  Prudden  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Zbigniew  Unibwski.  Dwadzescia  lat 
zycia  (Twenty  Years  of  Life).  Warszawa. 

J.  Przeworski.  1937.  7  zL — The  triumphant 
final  work  of  a  gifted  young  proletarian  writer 
born  and  reared  in  Warsaw’s  slum  di^ricJt  of 
Powisle.  Autobiographical  to  the  la^  detail, 
the  work  possesses,  nevertheless,  an  impot' 
tance  transcending  that  of  the  usual  young 
man's  autobiography.  For  Unilowski  makes  a 
typical  youth  of  Powisle,  Kamil  Krofta,  his 
central  figure  and  all  the  poor,  dull  working 
folk  of  Powisle,  with  their  yearnings  for 
security  and  their  dreams  of  romance,  his 
heroes.  The  tale  is  free  from  special  pleading 
for  any  one  class  but  the  implication  is  clear 
that  the  slum  dwellers  are  full-blooded  human 
beings  whose  appetites  and  needs  can  not  per- 
manently  go  unsatisfied. — Arthur  Prudden 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Almanaque  da  Rcviild  do  Globo.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1938.  256 

pages.  —  The  pages  of  this  almanac  are 
crowded  with  information  of  various  sorts, 
besides  a  catalogue  of  the  months,  phases  of 
the  moon,  birthdays  of  famous  men,  etc.  There 
are  photos  and  biographical  sketches  of  movie 
^ars,  jokes,  cartoons,  short  iftories,  recipes  and, 
in  general,  things  useful  to  know.  We  find  also 
pictures  from  everywhere,  portraying  events 
of  world  intere^.  One  is  ^ruck  by  the  large 
space  devoted  to  North  American  cinema 
^ars.  Hollywood  films  mu^  be  very  popular 
in  Brazil. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  J.  Cabral.  A  queftao  juddica.  Porto  Ale- 
gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937.  243  pages. 

8$000. — The  Jew  seems  to  be,  more  than 
usually,  the  butt  of  popular  inveAive  all  over 
the  world.  What  with  attacks  on  the  Hebrew 
race  and  apologiae  by  its  champions,  the  num- 
ber  of  controversial  books  of  this  type  seems 
defined  to  become  formidable.  The  present 
volume  denounces  the  Jew  as  a  menace  wher- 
ever  he  is  found,  morally,  economically  and 
politically.  The  Jews  are,  says  the  author,  a 
people  which  refuses  to  blend  with  anv 
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nationality.  They  persi^  in  maintaining  their 
individuality  as  a  race  wherever  they  are.  Their 
dominating  trait  is  a  fervent  belief  in  the 
coming  of  their  Messiah,  who  shall  make 
Israel  supreme  on  the  earth.  Therefore  they 
hate  all  e^blished  governments  and  are 
leaders  in  all  violent  revolutions.  They  are 
enemies  of  hard  work,  but  cleverly  control 
nations  by  acquiring  their  wealth,  and  ruling 
them  through  Gentile  puppets,  who  do  their 
bidding.  Our  text  deals,  in  particular,  with  the 
Jewish  problem  in  Brazil.  It  is  intere^ing  to 
note  that  the  author  is  a  Roman  prie^,  and 
that  the  book  bears  the  nihil  ob^at  of  the 
Church. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  O  deicer  dos  Inte' 
ledluais.  Lisboa.  Academia  das  Cicncias 
de  Lisboa.  1936.  94  pages. — The  di^inguished 
author  attempts  to  discover  and  set  forth  the 
duties  of  those  mentally  equipped  to  be  real 
leaders  in  the  present  world  crisis.  Few  are 
the  men,  he  avers,  who  have  the  clear  vision 
necessary  to  ffteer  mankind  through  the  reefs 
and  shoals  of  modern  times  into  a  harbor  of 
relative  peace  and  welfbeing.  Without  wausting 
their  time  on  things  which,  when  learned, 
(to  quote  Don  Quijote),  profit  the  mind  not 
one  whit,  what  the  intelledluals  mu^  ^udy  is 
the  formation  and  evolution  of  a  collective 
conscience,  its  reactions  to  new  facts,  the 
enrichment  of  the  subconscious  and  the  con- 
sideration  of  its  emotional  manife^ations. 
Revolutions  are  blind  drivings  toward  the 
light.  The  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century  and 
mcxlern  dictators  alike,  have  come  forth  by 
chance  from  a  sea  of  in^inct.  For  true  advance' 
ment  the  thinkers  mu^  devise  means  to  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  those  who  need  it,  bring 
about  ju^ice  and  lability  of  government 
peacefully  and  through  international  coopera' 
tion.  And  above  all  to  be  ready  to  lead  and 
rightly  direct  the  intense  spiritual  awakening 
which  is  to  follow  the  present  reaction  of  the 
masses  again^  the  e^ablished  order. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Amando  Mendes.  Japao  que  avanga. 

Sao  Paulo.  Livraria  Editora  Record. 
1937. 322  pages. — Ever  since  the  Sino' Japanese 
war  in  1894  Japanese  indutry  has  been  ^ead' 
ily  developing.  To  Brazil  it  seems  worth  while 
to  cultivate  commercial  relations  with  so 
expansive  a  power.  An  economic  mission  was 
sent  by  the  South  American  republic  to  Japan, 
of  which  the  author  of  this  book  is  a  member. 


The  author  gives  us  much  information  abext 
the  life  of  the  Japanese  people,  their  resource 
indu^ries,  exports  and  imports,  financial  con 
dition,  etc.  Especially  are  these  subjeds 
^udied  from  the  ^andpoint  of  trade  betwee 
the  two  countries.  The  latter  part  of  the  bool 
is  in  English  to  impart  information  to  tht 
Japanese  about  Brazil  and  her  produefts,  en 
phasizing  the  benefits  of  commerce  with  her 
There  is  much  immigration  into  Brazil  froc 
Japan,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  both  countries.  Apparently  the  idea 
of  intermarriage  betw'een  the  races  is  not 
feared  by  the  Brazilians,  but  rather  favored. 
Marriages  between  Japanese  and  Brazilians  1 
are  already  taking  place.  The  exigence  of 
such  intimate  relations  between  a  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  ^ate  and  an  Oriental  power  should  be 
the  subject  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
United  States. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Vianna  Moog.  ?iovas  cartas  persds. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937. 
173  pages. — With  Montesquieu’s  Lettres  pet' 
sanes  as  model  and  his  own  country  and  the 
world  of  today  as  target,  Sr.  Moog  has 
produced  a  brilliant,  biting  satire,  which  at 
times  would  almost  do  credit  to  the  creator  of 
Gulliver.  The  “letters”  are  those  exchanged 
between  three  Persians,  one  traveling  in 
Brazil,  a  second  in  Europe,  while  the  third 
remains  at  home  and  animadverts  on  the  ways 
of  a  modernizing  dictator.  One  has  the  feeling 
that  the  author  is  getting  many  things  said 
which  are,  probably,  mo^  safely  said  under 
the  veil  of  satire  or  “humor.”  (Is  satire  a  fonn 
that  is  due  to  be  revived  with  us,  as  it  was 
under  the  Roman  emperors?)  The  point  d 
view — for,  of  course,  all  satire  mu^  have  a 
point  of  view — is  essentially  that  of  the 
middle'pather,  who  ^ill  believes  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  who  is  opposed 
to  all  extremes,  whether  they  be  of  the  Right 
or  of  the  Left.  In  other  words,  the  good  old- 
fashioned  liberal,  caught  in  the  modern  mael- 
^rom,  clinging  desperately  but  not  despair¬ 
ingly,  and  determined  to  laugh  it  off.  With  a 
certain  leaning  to  the  oriental’s  passivism 
and  abhorrence  of  wrath. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Argentino  B.  Rossani.  Clasismo.  Rb  de 
Janeiro.  Coachman,  Carbone  6^  Cia. 
1937.  127  pages. — Clasismo  seems  to  be  a 
political  and  economic  sy:ftem  which  aims  at 
dividing  the  population  into  sections  according 
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to  occupations.  These  primary  associations,  ^andpoint,  supporting  his  views  with  copious 


local  in  charaAer,  are  called  Grupos;  they  are 
related  to  larger  organizations  called  Gremios, 
and  these  are  subordinate  in  their  turn  to  what 
are  called  Sindicatos,  which  groups  elec!t  cabinet 
minivers,  congressmen  and  even  the  president, 
who  is  to  hold  office  for  ten  years.  Land  tenure 
is  to  be  modified.  Large  estates  are  to  be  broken 
up  and  the  land  redi^nbuted  to  those  who 
need  it.  Hours  of  work  and  wages  are  to  be 
regulated  by  law.  Everyone  mu^t  be  in  one 
of  three  classes,  professional,  business  or  labor' 
ing.  This  does  not  look  so  well  for  the  idle 
rich.  In  facft,  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  scheme  is  that  all  mu^  work.  An 
excellent  theory,  but  hard  to  carry  out.  The 
author  takes  pains  to  ^ate  that  his  sy^em 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Fascism  except 
the  idea  of  the  totalitarian  ^ate,  which  is 
conceding  a  good  deal.  Of  Communism  he  will 
have  nothing,  for  it  de^roys  to  recreate,  while 
Clasismo  merely  remodels.  Such  a  sy^em 
may  work  in  the  Argentine,  for  which  country 
it  is  proposed.  But  can  we  even  imagine  it 
operating  in  a  civilization  like  ours?  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  this  projedt  seems 
highly  significant,  and  its  future  is  worth 
watching. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Rubio  Brasiliano.  Terra  do  gaucho. 
Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937. 

64  pages. — This  author,  although  ^ill  very 
young,  has  for  some  time  been  doing  zealous 
and  valuable  hi^orical  inve^igation.  His  in- 
tere^ing  ^udy.  O  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  e  a 
Cisplatina,  published  a  while  ago,  proved  his 
fitness  for  this  work  and  the  extent  of  his 
culture.  Now,  in  this  essay  on  Terra  do 
gaucho  (The  Brazilian  ^ate  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  his  native  province),  he  has  more  than 
confirmed  the  excellent  impression  left  by  the 
book.  Spiritual  agility,  purity  of  ^yle,  a 
ma^erful  development  of  his  theme,  combine 
to  make  Terra  do  gaucho  a  di^inguished  work. 
Worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  chapters 
on  the  Missions,  Indian,  Negro  and  Gaucho. 
— Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Angelo  Guido.  O  reino  das  mulheres  sem 
lei.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1937.  163  pages. — Whether  the  European 
explorers  of  the  Amazon  valley  ever  came  in 
contad:  with  women  warriors  fighting  inde' 
pendently  of  the  men,  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  speculation.  The  author  thinks  that  they 
did.  He  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  scientific 


citations  from  authorities  on  anthropology, 
religion,  folk-lore,  etc.  The  conclusion  is  that 
such  a  group  of  women  really  did  fight  with 
Orellana  and  the  other  explorers.  The  prob¬ 
able  explanation  of  the  exigence  of  this  army 
of  women  is  as  follows:  The  traditional  rule 
of  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  matriarchy.  The 
men,  tiring  at  lad  of  being  governed  by  women, 
revolted  and  got  control  of  the  tribal  authority. 
Some  die-hards  among  the  women  refused  to 
submit,  and  withdrew  to  form  a  society  of 
their  own,  unvexed  by  masculine  interference. 
Such  a  theory,  taking  into  account  what  is 
known  of  primitive  religion  and  tribal  govern¬ 
ment,  is  eminently  reasonable  when  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  primitive  peoples. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jose  Simplicio.  Retrato  popular  de  um 
Homem.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel.  1937. 

115  pages. — The  biography  sketched  in  this 
little  book  is  that  of  Jose  Americo  Almeida, 
one  of  whose  books,  A  Parahyba  e  seus  pro' 
blemas,  we  reviewed  a  short  time  ago.  Jose 
Americo  is  a  didinguished  datesman  from 
northern  Brazil.  He  has  been  eledted  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  has  filled  many  responsible  executive 
positions.  At  present  he  is  Minider  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  He  is  also  noted  as  a  man  of  letters. 
The  author,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  Almeida, 
points  out  similarities  between  his  charadler 
and  that  of  Lincoln.  He  is  well  liked  by  the 
common  people,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  presidential  honors  for  him,  if  and  when 
the  near-didtatorial  regime  of  Vargas  comes 
to  a  close.  One  is  druck  by  the  whimsical  and 
at  times  facetious  dyle  of  the  author.  But  in 
the  end,  in  spite  of  a  rather  incoherent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  subjedl  matter,  we  have  a  satisfactory 
portrait  of  Jose  Americo. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Carmen  de  R.  Annes  Dias.  Do  Brasil  ao 
Japao.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1937.  190  pages. — This  lady  has  written  a 
very  lively  and  intereding  account  of  her 
voyage  to  Japan.  But  she  also  tells  of  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  other  lands  where  her  deamer 
calls.  Houdon  and  Galvedon,  Texas,  Los 
Angeles  and  Honolulu,  all  come  in  for  com¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
Cape  Town.  Japan,  of  course,  is  the  main 
topic  of  the  book,  the  author  being  a  member 
of  an  economic  mission  from  Brazil  to  Nippon. 
The  writer  gives  evidences  of  keen  powers  of 
observation;  few  details  escape  her  notice. 
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One  leams  much  about  Japanese  civilization 
and  cu^oms  as  well  as  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment  of  the  Island  Empire.  The  author  visited 
all  the  principal  Japanese  islands.  In  few  books 
of  travel  is  there  so  much  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation  in  such  condensed  form.  There  are 
numerous  illu^rations.  We  can  recommend 
this  travelogue  as  being  well  worth  reading. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Raul  de  Polillo.  Retrato  vertical  do  Brasil. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cia.  Brasil  Editora.  1936. 
240  pages.  6$000. — An  intere^ing  book  and 
one  rather  hard  to  define.  Basically  a  travel 
book,  it  has  little  of  the  practical  information 
we  are  accuAomed  to  expect  in  this  type  of 
writing.  The  author  has  two  main  purposes: 
to  set  forth  and  ju^ify  the  pride  he  feels  in 
the  greatness  and  beauty  of  his  country,  and 
to  encourage  air  travel.  The  mcKst  intere^ing 
parts  of  the  book  are  not  so  much  the  detailed 
accounts  of  how  easy  it  is  to  serve  lunch  at  a 
high  altitude  as  in  the  analysis  of  the  various 
sensations — physical  or  otherwise — that  come 
to  the  air  passenger.  For  w'e  all  know  by  now, 
either  from  experience  or  through  the  lyric 
advertisements  of  the  air  lines,  that  one  can 
drink  bouillon  among  the  clouds  with  no  more 
danger  of  >  etting  scalded  than  in  the  be^t 
re^urants  on  terra  firma.  But  the  sensation 
we  feel  as  the  earth  leaves  us,  the  feeling  of 
comatose  tranquillity  that  overcomes  us  after 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  air,  the  thrill  of  seeing 
an  unfamiliar  profile  of  a  well-known  city — 
this  is  somewhat  less  banal  material  and  it  is 
on  the  whole  well  presented.  The  author  is 
indeed  something  of  a  poet  and  manages  to 
convey  these  somewhat  delicate  sensations 
to  the  printed  page.  The  photographs,  good 
and  well  chosen,  add  a  good  deal  to  the  value 
of  the  book. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers. 

•  Carlos  Dante  de  Moraes.  Triftao  de 
Athayde  e  outros  eitudos.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1937.  H.*)  pages. — The 
fir^  essay  follows  the  Brazilian  critic  Tri^ao 
de  Athayde  through  the  e^theticism  of  1900 
and  the  modernism  of  1920  to  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism,  which  made  of  him  “um 
sociologo  religioso.” 

Of  the  other  essays,  Brasil  corporal  e  Brasil 
espiritual  Judies  ihe  development  of  the 
Brazilian  personality  in  two  antithetical 
aspecfls;  while  Braz  Cubas,  o  defunto  autor 
finds  a  similar  contra^  in  the  two  greater 
characters  of  the  novels  of  Machado  de  Assis. 
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Like  Tri^ao  de  Athayde,  Carlos  Dante 
de  Moraes  takes  his  ^nd  on  the  side  of 
Quincas  Borba  again^  Braz  Cubas,  of  the 
Jesuit  again:ft  the  colonic,  of  Ariel  againi 
Caliban. — James  A.  Long.  Yoakum,  Texas. 

•  Martins  D' Alvarez.  Morro  do  Moinlio. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1937- 182  pages. 

6$0(X). — Another  novel  of  the  modern  Brad- 
ian  school  of  hard-boiled  naturalism.  As  in 
other  books  of  this  type  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  the  lower  bairros  is  set  forth  without 
sentimentalizing  and  without  palliation.  The 
author  is  not  concerned  with  politics  but  die 
book  has  certainly  a  sociological  value,  one 
might  almo^  say  a  thesis  if  the  author  were 
not  so  clearly  objective  in  his  treatment.  The 
central  figures  are  a  gunman,  a  youth  of  some 
education  and  decent  impulses  anxious  to 
escape  from  his  environment;  the  mother  of 
the  youth;  and  his  sweetheart.  These  char¬ 
acters  are  sufficiently  varied  to  enable  us  to 
see  their  environment  from  many  points  of 
view,  and  the  end  of  the  ^ory  shows  us  the 
effect  of  this  environment  on  their  lives.  One  of 
the  more  intere^ing  parts  of  the  tale  is  the  ! 
gunman’s  description  of  his  origins;  he  makes 
us  see  that  the  brutality  and  violence  of  the 
frontier  from  which  he  is  only  one  generation 
removed  have  had  their  effect  on  his  psy¬ 
chology;  this  particular  source  of  lawlessness 
is  not  limited  to  Brazil.  The  language  of  the 
characters  is  highly  idiomatic,  the  author’s 
own  ^yle,  unadorned  and  effective. — T.  G. 
Bergin.  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers.  [ 

•  Januario  Cicco.  Euthanasia.  Rio  de  1 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1937-  253  pages.  | 

7$0(X). — -As  may  be  seen  from  the  title,  this  . 
book  takes  up  the  problem  of  mercy  killing. 
The  author  is  very  much  in  favor  of  it  and  j 
seems  indeed  to  be  benevolently  disposed  to  j 
many  modem  medico-sociological  experiments, 
such  as  the  sterilization  of  the  unfit.  The  book 
itself  is  rather  odd  in  that  the  Aory  is  quite 
clearly  separated  from  the  didaClic  part. 
The  narrative  tells  of  a  case  of  leprosy  in 
eighteenth  century  Brazil — a  case  where 
euthanasia  seems  the  kinder  solution  for  the 
sufferer  and  all  who  come  in  contaCl  with  him. 
This  narrative  is  read  by  a  doctor  to  a  group 
of  his  friends,  also  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  it  is  interrupted  frequently  and  for  long  ! 
spaces  while  the  doctors  discuss  the  various 
social  and  medical  aspects  presented.  Granting 
the  author  all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world, 
the  book  is  hard  going.  The  ^ory  is  very 
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tenuous  indeed  and  the  frequent  interruptions 
tend  to  make  it  seem  very  remote  and  unim' 
portant;  the  discussions  are  verbose  and  repeti¬ 
tious.  It  is  not  a  long  book  but  it  would  be 
more  convincing  propaganda  and  infinitely 
more  article  if  it  were  cut  down  to  half  the 
jjje. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers. 

§  Ignacio  Raposo.  MeStre  Cuia,  cantos 
do  tempo  da  escraviddo.  Rio.  Cia. 
Brasil  Editora.  1937.  253  pages.  6$000. — A 
colledlion  of  twelve  short  Tories  having  a 
common  background  and  dealing  with  the 
same  society  but  differing  widely  in  charadler. 
There  are  a  number  of  melodramatic  tales, 
notably  A  raina  Babdo  and  Os  dois  cometas, 
one  or  two  which  are  pleasant  comic  sketches, 
and  one  at  lea^  that  has  quite  a  measure  of 
tragic  power.  In  this  ^tory,  Gabriel,  the  hero, 
is  a  disguised  prie^  compelled  by  circum- 
tonces  to  marry  with  consequences  that  are 
particularly  tragic  in  the  society  of  the  time. 
There  is  even  a  “mammy”  ^ory  and  quite  a 
charming  one  too.  The  ^yle  of  the  whole 
volume  is  conversational;  the  author  has 
heard,  or  professes  to  have  heard,  all  these 
tales  from  older  members  of  his  family  or  from 
old  friends.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  ^yle;  without 
any  great  literary  pretensions  the  author  does 
manage  to  create  the  illusion  that  he  is 
talking  direcflly  to  the  reader. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  great  literature 
but  it  has  a  very  genuine  appeal.  Essentially 
it  is  an  evocation  of  a  paA  that  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Slavery  was  finally  abolished  in 
Brazil  in  1888  and  to  go  back  to  the  world 
before  its  abolition  is  to  go  back  to  a  pleasant 
rural  but  by  no  means  primitive  social  life  and 
to  an  almofSt  feudal  organization  of  society. 
Perhaps  the  mo^  significant  thing  in  the  col- 
ledion  is  its  americanismo.  The  background  is 
American,  the  characters  live  in  the  new 
world  and  with  rare  exceptions  seem  to  know 
of  no  other. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers. 

•  D.  A.  Ogloblin.  Chrysomelidae,  Galeru' 
cinae.  (Fauna  USSR.  New  Series.  Vol. 
26  of  the  group  Coleopterous  Inserts.)  Moskva 
i  Leningrad.  Zoological  Indiitute  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  1936. 
433  pages.  17  rubles. — N.  G.  Olsufiev.  Tabd- 
nidae.  (Fauna  USSR.  New  Series.  Vol.  7 
of  the  group  Dipterous  Inserts.)  Moskva  i 
Leningrad.  Zoological  Ind:itute  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  1937. 455  pages. 
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17  rubles. — This  new  series  of  the  Fauna  of 
the  USSR  devotes  three  volumes  to  the 
Coleopterous  Inserts.  Vol.  26  deals  with  four 
groups  of  the  beetle  family:  Galerucini  with 
15  species,  Luperini  with  39  species,  Capulini 
with  one,  and  Hylaspini  with  two.  Some 
146  drawings  illu^rate  the  text. — Volume 
7  of  the  Dipterous  Inserts  group  lid:s  two  sub¬ 
families  of  Tabanidae:  1.  Pangoniiae  including 
Pangonia  Latr.  with  4  species,  Chrysops  Mg. 
with  26,  Silonis  Mg.  with  4,  and  2.  Tabaninae 
including  Tabanus  S.  with  113  species,  Nanor- 
rhynchus  (of  which  only  one  species  is  found 
in  Turke^an)  Heptatome  with  one  species 
(found  in  European  Russia)  and  Chrysozona 
with  16  species.  This  volume  too  is  richly 
illu^rated  with  26  drawings. 

Each  volume  gives  in  the  introduction  a 
general  description  of  the  inseCt  family  it 
deals  with,  their  main  characderi^ics  and  geo¬ 
graphical  did:ribution.  The  second  part,  a 
syd:ematic  treatment  of  the  subject,  deals 
with  the  different  species  in  detail,  and  is 
followed  by  a  summary  in  a  foreign  language, 
usually  French  or  German.  An  index  of  the 
Latin  names  of  the  various  kinds  of  insedts 
discussed  is  a  welcome  addition  for  the  scien- 
ti^. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  M.  Gorky  i  A.  Chekhov.  Perepis\a,  ila- 
tyi  i  vysl{azyvanya.  Moskva-Leningrad. 
Academy  of  Sciences.  1937.  287  pages.  2 
rubles. — The  volume  contains  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Chekhov  and  Gorky, 
and  also  their  opinions  of  one  another,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  letters  and  articles.  One  gains  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  two  men,  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  hi^ory  of  Russian  letters,  and 
so  different  in  their  individual  characters  and 
mode  of  writing.  From  the  outset  one  is  Aruck 
by  the  turbulent,  dynamic,  unreserved,  un¬ 
tamable  personality  of  Gorky,  as  again^  the 
passive,  ouwardly  calm,  reticent,  melan¬ 
choly  Chekhov,  (jorky,  in  his  young  years 
especially,  had  no  control  of  his  exuberance. 
His  letters,  like  his  early  fiction,  overbubble. 
Chekhov,  suavely  but  decisively,  guides  the 
younger  man,  chides  him  for  his  provincialisms, 
admonishes  him  to  be  more  economical  in 
words,  in  adjectives,  in  motions.  Different  in 
temperament  and  expression,  the  two  yet 
show  a  warm  mutual  friendship  and  devotion. 

The  introduction  and  notes  offer  an  illu¬ 
minating  page  in  the  development  of  Russian 
literature. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 
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•  E.  Krenkel  i  P.  Shirslov.  V.  Lagere 

Papanina.  Moskva^Leningrad.  Izdetlit. 

1938.  32  pages.  50  kopecks. — Diaries  of  two 
participants  in  the  Papanin  expedition  to  the 
Ardtic,  told  in  a  popular  manner.  Life  on 
a  drifting  ice-floe,  in  darkness  and  intense 
cold,  is  described  not  without  humor.  Scien¬ 
tific  inve^igations  went  on  con^antly,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather  conditions  and  threaten¬ 
ing  dangers. — A.  K. 

•  N.  Kupreyanov.  Dneimil^i  Khudozhnil^a. 

Moskva.  Iskus^tvo.  1937.  231  pages.  14 

rubles. — About  five  years  ago  the  young 
painter  Kupreyanov  drowned  near  Moscow. 
The  present  book,  a  facsimile  of  his  Diaries 
at  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  1931,  is  a  fine  memorial 
to  his  talent.  About  two  hundred  pages  of 
text  and  drawings  bring  you  into  intimate 
touch  with  the  semi-oriental  atmosphere  of 
the  Caspian  fisheries  and  oil-fields.  The  elo¬ 
quence  of  Kupreyanov's  pen  is  a^onishing. — 
A.  K. 

•  N.  P.  Ogarev.  Stil{hotvoreniya  i  poemy. 

Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1937.  427 

pages.  15  rubles. — Ogarev  (1813-1877)  was 
a  second-rate  poet,  whose  life  and  activity 
for  excelled  the  quality  of  his  verse.  Born  a 
very  wealthy  land-owner,  he  chose  to  live 
as  a  poor  exile  in  London  and  Geneva  (his 
e^tes  were  confiscated),  a  close  collaborator 
of  Alexander  Herzen,  another  Russian  emi¬ 
grant.  This  volume  of  Ogarev's  poems  is  val¬ 
uable  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  poet’s  expe¬ 
riences  and  meditations.  The  introduAory 
chapters  and  notes  are  typical  of  the  high 
literary  scholarship  in  the  Soviet  Union. — 
A.  K. 

•  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  Chto  chelovel(u  nado. 

Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1937.  167  pages. 

3  rubles. — Ehrenburg  is  one  of  the  mo^  color¬ 
ful  war  correspondents  with  the  Spanish 
Loyali^s.  In  this  short  novel,  which  is  really 
a  colledtion  of  sketches,  he  reveals  his  psy¬ 
chological  insight  along  with  his  skill  in  drama¬ 
tizing  everyday  features  of  warfare.  You  close 
the  little  book  with  a  warm  feeling  for  the  un- 
o^entatious  heroes  who  give  their  all  in  behalf 
of  a  decent  future  for  the  people  of  Spain.  The 
cause  is  so  clearly  ju^  that  you  easily  under¬ 
hand  how  it  “gets  under  the  skin”  of  Ehren- 
burg’s  heroes,  whether  it  be  the  farmer 
Manolo,  the  architeh  Marquez,  the  French 
painter  Bernard,  the  German  Communih 
Walter,  or  even  the  White  Russian  Kanshin. 
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You  also  get  quick,  sharp  glimpses  of  the  othc 
side,  with  the  mercenary  Moors,  Germans, 
and  Italians  as  their  props. — A.  K. 

•  Valentin  Katayev.  Ta — syn  trudoww 
naroda.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Izdatelstvo 

detskoy  literatury.  1938.  Ill  pages.  3.25 
rubles. — Katayev  has  had  many  editions 
already;  this  cJne  is  illuhrated  with  D. 
Shmarinov's  delightful  colored  drawingi 
The  title,  “I — son  of  the  working  people," 
is  taken  from  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
oath  declaimed  by  Red  Army  recruits.  Of 
late  Katayev  has  been  writing  in  a  rhapsodic 
tone,  without  detriment  to  his  robu^  and 
ever  improving  talent.  The  tone  is  sugge^ 
by  the  theme.  Here,  in  some  one  hundred  odd 
pages,  we  are  treated  to  a  national  epopee, 
from  the  world  war,  through  the  revolutions 
of  1917  and  the  civil  wars  that  followed  them. 
The  young  soldier  who  has  gone  through  all 
these  tribulations  is  shown  in  the  Epilogue 
with  his  wife  in  the  grand  ^and  of  the  May 
1^  parade  on  the  Red  Square  of  Moscow, 
watching  the  young  recruits  take  their  oath. 
The  proud  parents  recognize,  or  imagine  they 
do,  their  son  in  the  vaA  ranks  of  the  Red 
Army. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Ca- 
lifomia. 

•  Yuri  Yanovsky.  Sochineniya.  Moskva, 
(josizdat.  1936.  575  pages.  7  rubles.— 

This  volume  contains  pradtically  all  the 
writings  of  this  young  (bom  1902)  Ukrainian 
author — his  poems,  sketches,  Tories,  and 
the  novel  that  e^ablished  his  reputation, 
The  Horsemen.  We  can  watch  the  growth 
of  Yanovsky's  talent,  and  especially  its  direc¬ 
tion.  His  glowing  patriotism  expands  in  the 
course  of  his  development  and  acquires  a 
broad  social  aspedl.  The  earlier  fidtion  is 
imbued  with  a  no^algia  for  the  pa^;  the 
present  battles  make  Yanovsky  recall  the 
ancient  heroes  of  Ukrainian  Cossacks,  whom 
he  obviously  idealizes.  In  The  Horsemen  one 
feels  the  same  ardor,  the  same  exuberance 
and  love  for  his  native  land  and  his  people, 
the  same  rapturous  tone  in  the  descriptions 
of  nature  and  of  war  scenes.  But  now  the 
author's  vision  is  directed  forward,  not  back¬ 
ward.  His  better  grasp  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  Russia’s  civil  wars  enables  him  to 
visualize  the  potentialities  of  the  future. 
Yanovsky’s  Romanticism  is  of  the  kind 
Maxim  Gorky  advocated  in  his  laA  days, 
when  he  demanded  of  the  Soviet  writer  to  be 
satirical  toward  the  pa^,  reali^ic  toward 
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the  present,  and  romantic  toward  the  dialcc' 

f  tically  envisaged  future. — A.  K. 

•  Dr.  H.  G.  Skehar.  Ul{rainsl{i  ProfesiO' 
nalifty  w  Ameryci  i  Kanadi  (Ukrainian 

'  University  Graduates  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.).  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Promin  Pub' 
lishing  Co.  1935'6.  114  pages.  $1.00. — This 
unique  work  can  hardly  be  classified  under 
bi^ory,  biography  or  literature — yet  it  pat' 
takes  of  all  three.  Colledting  the  material  for 
this  book  was  no  light  task.  Here  are  given 
in  detail  the  names,  personal  history,  schools 
and  the  degrees  held  by  the  American'Ukrain- 
ian  university  graduates  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  book  should  be  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  scholars  both  here 
and  in  Europe. — Lodi}{  Shemerdial{.  Chicago. 

•  Mikhailo  Matczak.  T^ajnowishyj  Sloumyl{ 
Czuzyhh  Sliw  (The  Late^  Dictionary  of 

Foreign  Words).  Lwow.  Misiacznyk  “Samoos' 
wity”  No.  100' 101.  1938.  96  pages.  95  gr. — In 
his  foreword  the  author  ^ates  that  he  has  se' 
IcAed  for  this  book  such  words,  or  the  deriva' 
tives  of  such  words,  as  have  their  origin  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  French,  German  and 
English,  and  have  in  the  course  of  the  ages  in' 
filtrated  into  Ukrainian.  The  book  contains  not 
less  than  5,000  selected  words,  with  full  discus' 
sion  of  their  meanings.  The  author  has  an  en' 
viable  ability  to  present  the  mo^  difficult  word 
in  such  terms  that  any  layman  can  under^nd 
it.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  “Samcwswita  Society,”  at  7  Mickie' 
wicza  St.,  Lwow,  Galicia,  Poland,  has  done  a 
great  cultural  work  among  the  7  million  Ukrain' 
lans  in  that  country.  The  peasants  are  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  afford  expensive  books  on 
literature,  but  their  godfather  in  America,  the 
Ukrainian  Workingman’s  Association,  524 
Olive  Street,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  subsi' 
dizes  the  enterprise  so  that  subscribers  are 
able  to  get  12  books,  one  a  month,  for  3  zl. 
(60  cents  in  American  money).  This  great 
work  has  been  going  on  for  8  years.  The  editor' 
in-chief  of  the  series  is  Dr.  Matwey  Stakhiv. — 
Harry  Geo.  Skehar.  Chicago. 

•  K.  Kruk.  J^arodnyj  Kameniar,  Ivan  Fran' 
l{0  (National  Builder.  Life  and  work  of 
Ivan  Franko).-  Lwow.  Misiacznyk  “Samoos' 
wity.”  No.  92-94.  1937.  120  pages.  75  gr.— 
In  these  two  booklets  Kruk  tells  of  the  life, 
persecutions,  works  and  tragic  end  of  Ivan 
Franko,  Ukrainian  poet  by  the  grace  of  God. 


From  poor  blacksmith’s  son  to  a  University 
Ph.  D.  is  not  an  easy  journey  in  the  older  coun¬ 
tries.  The  great  poet  did  not  die  till  1916; 
and  it  seems  incredible  that  in  cultured  Europe 
such  brutality  could  persi^  into  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  persecution  which  according  to 
this  book  was  inflicted  on  Ivan  Franko. — Ju^ 
before  his  death,  Franko  wrote  the  poem 
Moysey  (Moses),  which  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  The  English  version  was 
made  by  Mr.  Waldemar  Semynyna  of  Patter¬ 
son,  New  Jersey.  The  thought  of  the  poem  is 
that  success  lies  not  in  riches  and  material 
gains  but  in  the  everla^ing  druggie  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  It  is  spiritual  attain¬ 
ments  and  brotherly  good  will  that  are  the 
real  values  of  life. — Harry  Geo.  Skehar.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

•  Yurko  Tutunnyk.  Revolucijna  Styl^hia 
(Revolution  in  the  Ukraine).  Lwow. 

Kwartalnyk  “Wi^nyka.”  1937-  94  pages. 
1.50  zl. — A  well'writteij  presentation  of  the 
events  which  took  pUpe  in  Kiev,  in  the 
Ukraine,  during  the  Revolution  in  1917'18. 
Being  himself  a  soldier  and  having  had  a  part 
in  the  events  he  narrates,  Tutunnyk’s  mem¬ 
oirs  are  invaluable  for  the  hi^ory  of  the 
Ukraine.  He  regrets  that  the  Ukraine  was  not 
able  to  wreA  her  full  independence  from  the 
Bolshevik  as  well  as  the  Kerensky  government. 
Dr.  Dimitri  Dontzow,  who  edits  the  memoirs, 
informs  us  that  Tutunnyk  was  lured  from 
Poland  to  the  Ukraine  by  G.P.U.  agents  and 
kept  there  under  surveillance  till  1929.  In  that 
year  he  was  executed,  allegedly  for  the  remark 
in  a  private  conversation :  “If  Stalin  does  not 
^op  oppressing  the  peasants,  Russia  will  turn 
Fascia.” — Harry  Geo.  Sl^ehar.  Chicago. 

•  Pavlo  Bohatsky.  Wybrani  Tvory  Mil^haila 
Drahomanova  (Selected  Works  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Drahomanov).  Volume  1.  Praha.  Ukrain- 
skyj  Sociologicznyj  In^itut.  1937.  416  pages. 
40  Kc.  In  the  United  States,  $1.50. — This  is 
certainly  an  important  addition  to  Ukrainian 
literature.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  con¬ 
venient  collection  of  Drahomanov’s  works. 
The  hi^orical  material  here  assembled  deals 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine  and 
neighboring  countries  during  the  I7th,  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  It  is  one  of  the  be^  refer¬ 
ence  works  on  the  hi^ory  and  the  sociology 
of  the  Ukraine.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
book  contains  so  many  abbreviations.  They  are 
confusing  and  sometimes  almo^  unintelligible. 
Moreover,  the  editor  has  a  Strange  habit  of 
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sub^ituting  the  letter  h  for  g.  For  example, 
on  page  7,  we  have  the  word  "heohrafiya,” 
meaning  “geography,”  in^ead  of  “geogra- 
6ya.”  Such  a  sub^itution  might  cause  endless 
trouble  with  proper  names.  We  can  scarcely 
write  such  a  word  as  The  Hague  (in  Holland), 
“Haha”  or  “Gaga,”  because  no  such  place  as 
either  of  these  is  mentioned  in  our  “heoh' 
raphy.” — Harry  Geo.  Sl(ehar.  Chicago. 

•  I.  Raboy.  T^cin  Brieder  (Nine  Brothers). 

New  York.  International  Workers’  Or' 

der.  1937.— In  themselves,  and  taken  indivi' 
dually,  there  are  some  novels  whose  claims  as 
literature  are  slight  indeed.  As  an  indication 
of  a  road  traveled,  however,  as  well  as  a 
revelation  of  the  real  background  of  their 
authors,  they  gain  in  value.  This  is  not  to 
minimize  the  impxjrtance  of  Raboy  in  Yiddish' 
American  literature,  though  the  author’s 
judgment  in  having  this  book  published  may  be 
called  to  que^ion.  However,  there  are  many 
things  in  J^ein  Brieder  which  betray  the  fadt 
that  it  is  an  early  effort.  Its  unimaginativeness, 
for  one  thing.  Particularly  does  this  become 
clear  in  the  very  naive  and  thinly  disguised 
portrait  the  writer  gives  of  himself.  He  is  one 
of  the  nine  brothers,  a  shopworker  whose 
aim  is  to  become  a  writer.  The  whole  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  autobiographical 
sketches  with  little  of  the  force  and  simplic' 
ity  of  the  books  which  have  made  Raboy 
di^inguished  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
charadters,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  this  immigrant  brood  of 
brothers,  do  not  come  alive.  The  beA  indica' 
tion,  however,  that  the  book  is  a  very  early 
effort  is  that  the  author  expedls  his  readers  to 
accept  his  presentation  at  the  value  he  would 
like  it  to  have.  The  book  is  overlong,  more- 
over,  and  at  times  quite  pedeArian. — Alex' 
ander  Godin.  New  York  City. 

•  Silvo  Kranjec.  Od  7<lapoleona  do  Lenin 

(From  Napoleon  to  Lenin).  Ljubljana. 

Jugoslovanska  knjigama.  1937.  390  pages. — 
The  events  of  the  la^  hundred  years  of  Euro' 
pean  hi^ory  are  crowded  into  the  pages  of 
this  work,  in  which  Prof.  Kranjec  analyzes 
the  effedls  of  two  momentous  events  in 
modem  hiiftory,  the  coming  of  Napoleon  and 
the  World  War.  The  book  is  illu^rated  with 
112  pidtures  and  5  maps.  Prof.  Kranjec’s 
hi^ory  will  make  a  splendid  companion  voh 
ume  to  his  Zgodovina  Srbou.  For  an  under' 
landing  of  the  map  of  present'day  Europe,  Od 
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T^apoleona  do  Lenina  is  invaluable. — Anthonj 
J.  Klancar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Dinko  Tomasid.  Drustveni  razvita\  Hrvc' 
ta  (The  Social  Development  of  the  Croj- 

tian).  Zagreb.  Hrvatska  naklada.  1937.  124 
pages.  8  dinars. — This  book  bv  a  Zagreb  uni¬ 
versity  professor  should  be  of  great  intere^  to 
sociologists  and  historians  who  are  trying  to 
discover  the  answer  to  the  Croatian  Quetion 
in  Yugoslavia.  Prof.  Tomasid’s  Judies  deal 
with  problems  of  tribal  and  racial  culture,  the 
tribal  culture  in  Croatian  Zagorje,  the  passive 
exigence  of  the  village,  and  its  psychology, 
But  by  far  the  mo^  intere^ing  ^udy  is  ^ 
one  which  traces  the  origins  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  the  early  social  development  of  the 
Croatians. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Ivan  Vajkard  Valvasor.  Slava  vojvodim 
Kranjs\e  (The  Glory  of  the  Duchy  of 

Camiola).  Tr.  by  Mirko  Rupnik.  Vol.  1, 
Ljubljana.  Akademska  zalozba.  1936.  312 
pages. — For  more  than  250  years  Valvasor’s 
Die  Ehre  des  Herzogtums  Krain  has  been  the  ! 
wellspring  from  which  Slovenian  writers  ' 
drew  material  for  their  hi^ories,  ethnograph¬ 
ical  Judies,  fidtion,  and  dramas.  This  firS 
volume  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  account  of 
Carniola  (which  then  embraced  Lower,  Upper 
and  Central  Camiola  and  I^ria),  its  plants, 
mines,  minerals,  animals,  etc.,  its  natural 
phenomena,  the  Camiolian  Slovenian  lan¬ 
guage,  habits  and  cu^oms.  The  translator’s 
notes  are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  under^anding  j 
of  the  nuances  of  a  period  in  Yugoslav  history 
for  which  there  are  few  records  as  complete 
and  fine  as  the  work  under  consideration.— 
Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  EmeA  Turk,  etc.  Dobrovoljci  Kladivarji 
Jugoslavije  1912'1918.  (Volunteers  ^ 

Yugoslavia  1912'19l8).  Ljubljana  and  Mari- 
bor.  Srpske  organizaeije  saveza  ratnih  dobro- 
voljaca  kraljevine  Jugoslavije.  1937.  8(X)  pages. 
145  dinars. — The  work  of  60  author-soldicn 
went  to  compose  this  800'page  memoir  of 
Slovenian  volunteers  who  played  not  a  small 
part  in  the  re-making  of  the  map  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Europe.  Its  pages  are  replete  with  source 
material  for  the  ^udent  who  wishes  to  get  an 
authentic  pidlure  of  Europe  during  the  Great 
War.  It  is  a  document  of  the  idealism  and 
^rong  faith  with  which  the  pre-war  genera¬ 
tion  fought  for  liberty  and  Slavdom. 

The  firA  part  of  this  huge  volume  is  devoted 
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to  the  Balkan  War,  in  which  Slovene  volun' 
teers  fought  on  the  side  of  Montenegro;  the 
second,  and  greater  part,  deals  with  the 
experiences  of  Slovenian  dough'boys  in  Serbia, 
Russia,  Siberia,  Italy,  etc.  One  article  is  also 
devoted  to  the  services  of  American-Slovenes. 
—Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Silvin  Sardenko.  Materi  (To  my  Mother). 
Vol.  I.  Celje.  Rode  in  Martindid.  1937. 

52  pages. — This  colledlion  of  40  of  Sardenko’s 
sonnets  dedicated  to  his  mother  is  the  fir^ 
volume  of  his  Izbrane  pesmi.  In  three  cycles, 
it  contains  sonnets  to  his  mother,  his  friend’s 
mother,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  A 
Catholic  poet,  Sardenko’s  sonnets  are  the  fruit 
of  meditation  rather  than  an  expression  of 
subjective  feeling.  The  late  Professor  Ivan 
Prijatelj  has  written  an  illuminating  intro' 
duCtion  in  which  he  emphasizes  Sardenko’s 
importance  in  Slovenian  religious  poetry. — 
Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Dragutin  Tadijanovid.  Dani  djetin^va 
(Days  of  Childhood).  Zagreb.  V.  V. 

Vasid  (Zrinski  trg).  1937. — This  little  volume 
of  poetry  is  an  experiment  in  primitivi^  ob' 
jedivization  of  poetic  expression.  The  poet 
tries  to  show  individual  experiences  of  his 
childhood  in  such  poetic  forms  as  would  cor' 
respond  to  the  mentality  of  a  child.  This 
requires  great  simplicity  and  refinement  of 
expression.  Dr.  Tadijanovid’s  childhood  was 
spent  in  Croatian  villages  before  and  during 
the  war,  and  his  poems  express  a  child’s 
wonder  at  the  tumultuous  world  about  him. 
— Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

t  Stanislav  Simid.  Dale}{ozor  duha  (The 
Telescope  of  the  Soul).  Zagreb.  Drustvo 
hrvatskih  knjizevnika.  1937.  208  pages. — The 
essay  is  a  much  employed  literary  form  in 
Croatia,  and  Stanislav  Simid  is  one  of  its  mo^ 
ardent  and  original  cultivators.  His  present 
volume  comprises  sixteen  essays  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  poetry,  ^yle,  national  art,  the 
function  of  modern  Croatian  criticism,  etc. 
Intere^ing  is  his  essay  Izrod  i  l(ultura,  in 
which  he  discusses  fascism  as  an  attempt  at 
a  new  cultural  evaluation. — Anthony  J. 
Klancar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Misko  Kranjec.  Proftor  na  soncu  (A  Place 
in  the  Sun).  Ljubljana.  Nasa  zalozba. 

1937.  388  pages. — One  of  the  mo^  articulate 
rurali^s  in  Slovenian  literature,  Kranjec  is  also 
the  mo^  prolific.  In  Proftor  na  soncu,  Kranjec’s 
pathetic  figures,  Carving,  fighting  for  their 
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place  in  the  sun,  and  finally  yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty  and  crime,  are  figures  that 
hold  their  own  by  the  side  of  the  greater  in 
the  portrait  gallery  of  Yugoslav  literature. 

The  locale  of  the  novel  is  the  town  of  Lepo- 
vica  along  the  Yugoslav  Littoral,  and  the 
time  extends  from  some  years  before  the 
World  War  to  the  year  1936.  In  this  period  the 
central  figures.  Franc  Halsedl,  Marko  6eh  and 
Mara  Lejkedeva,  grow  from  children  to  mature 
men  and  women. — Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

•  Fedy  Martindid.  Zmijs}{i  sl{ot  (Snake’s 
Brood).  Zagreb.  “Sodobni  hrvatski  pisci.” 
1937. — That  the  idyllic  peasant  novel  in  Croa¬ 
tian  literature  is  fa^  losing  ground  to  the 
proletarian  novel,  the  so-called  social  docu¬ 
ment  novel  as  applied  to  the  conditions  of  the 
working  classes,  may  be  seen  from  this  more 
recent  chronicle  of  the  workwoman  Ljubica 
Jurindeva,  whose  inordinate  desire  to  ^and 
above  her  fellow-workers  at  any  co^  causes 
her  death.  The  snake’s  brood  is  the  kingdom 
over  which  Ljubica  rules  in  the  fadtory  where 
she  works. 

Fedy  Martindid’s  novel  ^nds  as  a  work  of 
pure  creation,  for  her  motifs  are  derived  wholly 
from  the  life  of  the  working  classes.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  people  is  taken  diredtly  from  the 
language  of  the  fadtory  worker,  the  Greets, 
and  the  barracks  of  the  laboring  classes.  Two 
characters  are  particularly  memorable — Lju- 
bica  Jurindeva  and  Milica  Knezevid,  who 
challenges  the  former's  right  to  rule  over  the 
brood. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

AAA' 

Amerique,  New  York,  quotes  from  Pierre 
de  Nolhac’s  La  Resurrection  de  Versailles 
(Paris,  Plon),  the  ^ory  of  a  German  scholar 
who  visited  Versailles,  long  before  the  Great 
War,  to  learn  whether  the  portraits  showed 
Madame  de  Stael  as  a  “plonde,”  and  what 
the  color  of  the  eyes  of  “Faufenargues”  ap¬ 
peared  to  be.  “I  have  learned  already,”  he  said, 
“about  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Matame  de  Sevigne. 
And  I  think  Mme  de  Stael  mu^  have  had 
plue  eyes  and  plond  hair.”  Accompanied  by 
an  obliging  guard,  he  carefully  inve^igated 
the  complexion  of  Moliere,  Racine  and  Du 
Guesclin.  He  was  working  on  a  monumental 
^udy  which  was  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  greater  of  the  French  were  not  French 
at  all. 
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THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


IT  MAY  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage  of 
prospective  contributors,  and  to  our  own, 
that  we  say  a  word  again  about  the  type  of 
contributions  we  prefer  to  receive.  We  want 
articles  which  usually  should  not  run  longer 
than  2,000  words,  and  we  want  very  short 
notes  on  new  foreign  books.  We  are  not  often 
inclined  to  mention  bcoks  written  in  English, 
and  we  should  certainly  never  mention  such 
bcKDks  unless  they  deal  in  some  way  with 
publications  in  languages  other  than  English. 
Similarly,  we  cannot  consider  articles  unless 
their  theme  is  connedled  in  some  way  with 
publications  in  foreign  languages.  We  are 
frequently  offered  excellent  material  which 
falls  completely  out  of  our  field;  and  we  occa^ 
sionally  receive  gcxxl  articles  and  reviews 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  if 
they  were  not  much  tcx)  long  for  our  space. 
There  are  magazines  whose  reviews  are 
deliberate  long  articles  for  which  the  book  is 
only  a  spring-board;  but  in  mo^  in^ances  ours 
are  succindl  charadterizations,  not  “briefs”  in 
the  sense  of  recapitulation,  but  rapid  ^ate- 
ments  of  the  what  and  the  how,  with  at  lea^ 
a  hint  of  whether  the  book  is  very  much  worth 
reading  or  less  so  (if  it  has  no  value  at  all,  in¬ 
trinsic  or  extrinsic,  we  should  prefer  to  save 
our  space  for  another  one).  It  is  natural  that 
the  reviewer  should  have,  and  express,  opinions 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  que^ion  which  his  book 
discusses,  and  we  have  never  yet  refused  a 
contribution  because  its  author  was  a  partisan. 
(We  have,  it  is  true,  been  compelled  to  decline 
contributions  because  they  were  violent  invec¬ 
tive  which  belonged,  if  anywhere,  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  excited  propaganda).  We  ourself,  with 
editorial  pen  in  hand,  decline  to  be  a  partisan 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  the  baseball 
umpire  maintains  his  equilibrium  under  a 
hail  of  pop-bottles.  We  want  our  reviewers 
to  have  opinions,  but  readers  must  not  be 


shocked  to  find  that  different  contributors  j 
hold  opinions  that  arc  different. — As  to  | 
subjedt,  we  want  especially  contributions  on  [ 
the  Scandinavian  literatures  (we  have  pradti- 
cally  no  help  from  the  Scandinavian  pub¬ 
lishers),  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  the  smaller 
countries  which  the  commercial  magazines 
usually  ignore.  If  we  have  a  reason  for  exis¬ 
tence,  it  is  in  order  to  supply  information  which 
is  not  available  elsewhere.  .  . 

A  considerable  number  of  successful  writers  1 
from  various  quarters  of  the  globe  have  taken  ' 
kindly  to  our  suggestion  that  they  recall 
for  our  readers  the  books  which  have  had  a  . 
part  in  prompting  them  to  write,  and  the  | 
manner  in  which  these  books  have  influenced  1 
them.  We  have  published  several  lots  of  these  i 
confessions,  and  more  are  arriving  every  now 
and  then,  so  that  we  shall  probably  publish  a 
good  many  more.  Some  of  our  eminent  con¬ 
tributors  have  analyzed  the  nature  of  literary 
influences  penetratingly  and  shrewdly.  The  i 
subjedt  is  fascinating  and  not  a  little  myStc-  • 
rious.  There  are,  it  is  true,  aspedls  of  it  which  I 
can  be  weighed  and  measured  rather  accurate-  ! 
ly.  A  writer's  choice  of  theme  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  the  length  of  his  sentences,  his  preference 
for  this  or  that  grammatical  con^rudlion,  can 
be  handled  with  dry-as-du^t  accuracy,  and 
many  of  these  things  are  being  handled  by 
patient  philologs  wuth  satisfadtion  to  them¬ 
selves  and  some  profit  to  the  re^  of  us.  But  a 
writer's  appeal  and  ascendency  depend  for 
the  mo^  part  on  elements  which  can  be  felt 
but  not  analyzed,  so  that  great  writers  who 
are  consciously  influenced  by  other  great  writ¬ 
ers  are  not  often  intentionally  imitating  them 
even  when  they  are  transmitting  an  enthusiasm 
of  whose  origin  they  are  clearly  conscious. 
When  we  were  a  very  small  lad  in  the  country, 
we  owned  a  primary  geography  which  we 
perused  with  great  intere^.  We  realized  that 
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it  was  a  very  fine  thing  to  write  so  readable 
and  useful  a  work,  and  we  were  filled  with 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  scholar  who  had 
produced  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  us  that  we 
might  also  write  a  geography,  and  we  thought 
we  saw  how  it  could  be  done.  We  took  our  pen¬ 
cil  and  began  to  check  through  the  geography, 
sentence  by  sentence,  carefully  changing  the 
phraseology  wherever  a  paraphrase  seemed 
feasible,  replacing  phrases  by  clauses  and 
clauses  by  phrases,  rearranging  the  clauses  in 
complex  sentences,  completely  rewriting  para¬ 
graphs  where  we  thought  we  were  sufficiently 
sure  of  the  subject-matter  to  express  it  in 
entirely  different  words.  We  never  completed 
the  task,  but  we  have  seen  books  since,  some 
of  them  successful  books,  which  have  been 
made  in  exactly  this  fashion.  These  contribu¬ 
tors  of  ours,  however,  are  not  imitators,  nor 
are  they,  in  mo^  in^ances,  philologians.  They 
are  purveyors  of  a  merchandise  which  is  so 
tenuous  and  yet  so  pervasively  real  that  it  is 
never  quite  satisfying,  yet  remains  always 
desirable. 

Personally,  we  lack  two  points  of  qualifying 
as  an  eminent  writer,  but  as  we  ponder  the 
Grange  differences  in  these  writers’  reactions 
to  one  identical  quetion — the  Lord  has  made 
thousands  or  millions  of  literary  persons  and 
has  never  yet  made  any  two  of  them  alike — 
we  are  reminded  how  certain  books  which 
came  into  our  own  life  in  our  tender  years 
changed  our  manner  of  thinking  and  living, 
and  no  doubt,  for  better  or  worse,  our  manner 
of  writing.  At  leat  one  of  these  was  so 
definite  a  conversion,  so  to  speak,  that  it 
may  not  be  without  profit  to  note  it  here. 

We  learned  to  read  long  before  we  went 
to  school,  and  we  read  more  in  the  fir^  dozen 
years  of  our  life  than  was  probably  good  for  us. 
But  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  age  of 
about  twelve,  reading  had  become  for  us — 
whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the  ^art — a 
shallow  amusement  resource,  like  the  funnies 
and  the  picilure-shows  today.  We  were  very 
little  intere^ed  in  any  type  of  reading  but 
fidion  and  the  humori^s  (our  choicest  favor¬ 
ites  were  H.  Rider  Haggard  and  Bill  Nye),  and 
even  with  ficltion  we  were  falling  more  and 
more  a  prey  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  skipping 
the  descriptions  and  the  hard  places  to  get  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible  w'ith  the  main  business 
in  hand.  One  day  someone  gave  us  a  copy 
of  a  small  paper-bound  book  whose  author,  we 
believe,  was  David  Pryde,  and  whose  title  was 
something  like  The  Highways  of  Literature, 
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with  a  sub-title  which  ran  approximately  How 
to  Read  and  What  to  Read.  In  our  remote 
village  community  the  fresh  Nyes  and  Hag¬ 
gards,  like  the  fresh  peas  and  pineapples,  were 
to  be  had  only  (xcasionally.  Since  we  had 
nothing  more  appetizing  at  hand  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  we  sat  down  without  enthusiasm  to 
consider  Mr.  Pryde’s  sugge^ions  as  to  how 
and  what  to  read. 

We  had  not  read  half  a  dozen  of  his  quiet 
pages  till  we  were  literally  spell-bound — not 
gripped  by  the  horrible  grandeur  of  an  African 
battle  or  the  irresi^ible  drollery  of  the  Philos¬ 
opher  of  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina, 
but  held  ju^  as  surely  by  the  accusing  finger  of 
a  censor.  David  Pryde  spoke  to  our  conscience. 
You  don’t  read,  he  told  us,  for  idle  amusement, 
but  for  profit.  You  don’t  read  clap-trap,  but 
the  world’s  great  poets  and  thinkers.  You 
don’t  read  as  fa^  as  you  can,  but  carefully, 
taking  notes  or  making  marginal  annotations. 
You  have  a  dieftionary  at  hand,  and  you  look 
up  every  word  and  phrase  that  is  not  clear  to 
you.  You  consolidate  your  gains  as  you  go,  so 
that  when  these  words  and  phrases  occur  the 
next  time,  you  no  longer  need  to  look  them  up. 
You  read  thoughtfully,  teachably,  but  critic¬ 
ally,  and  you  derive  from  your  reading  a  kind 
of  pleasure  which  the  hajsty  reader  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  has  never  ta^ed. 

We  read  the  book  through,  carefully,  almo^ 
prayerfully,  exactly  as  David  Pryde  enjoined 
us  to  read  other  books.  We  saved  our  pennies 
and  bought  an  unabridged  dictionary.  We  read 
a  gigantic  novel — it  happened  to  be  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Fair  Maid  of  Perth — according  to 
directions,  and  we  did  enjoy  it  keenly,  with  a 
sort  of  enjoyment  we  had  never  experienced 
from  a  book  before.  That  was  decades  ago,  and 
we  Still  read  more  or  less  according  to  the 
Prydean  technique.  That  book  has  to  a  large 
extent  changed  our  whole  life.  For  gcxxl,  or  for 
ill?  Perhaps  something  of  both.  But  here  is  a 
fair  instance  of  what  a  book  can  do  to  a  young¬ 
ster.  .  . 

(Dr.  JuStin  O’Brien,  author  of  the  volume 
The  Novel  of  Adolescence  in  France,  reviewed 
by  Professor  Regis  Michaud  in  our  Spring, 
1938,  number,  at  page  245,  requests  us  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  Statement  that  the  Study  was  “pre¬ 
sented  to  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University 
for  the  Ph.  D.’’  He  informs  us  that  the  thesis 
was  presented  to  Harvard  instead.  We  are 
glad  to  make  this  correction). 
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CORRESPOHDEHCE 
APRISMO  ONCE  MORE 


In  your  January,  1938,  number  I  read  with 
pleasure  Mr.  E.  R.  Pineda’s  review  of  my 
books,  Haya  de  la  Torre  o  el  politico  and 
donde  va  Indoamhica?  Firift,  my  gratitude. 
Then,  some  corrections. 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  bibliography  of 
Aprismo  is  very  brief.  In  addition  to  the 
seventy  cxid  books  and  pamphlets  in  Spanish 
which  deal  directly  with  Aprismo,  I  recall  in 
English  The  Other  Spanish  Chri^  and  That 
Other  America  by  John  A.  Mackay;  Am^ica 
rei>olucionaria  and  Latin  America.  Its  Place  in 
the  World  by  S.  G.  Inman;  Fire  on  the  Andes 
and  America  South  by  Carleton  Beals;  in  Eng' 
land,  a  book  whose  title  escapes  me  has  ju^ 
appeared;  and  numerous  articles  in  Current 
Hilary  (1934'38),  Foreign  Affairs,  The  J^ew 
Republic,  Time,  etc. 

In  French  we  have  recently  seen  Panorama 
de  VAmerique  Latine  by  Renaud  de  Jouvenel, 
Regards  sur  le  monde  Indo'Latin  by  Augu^e 
Vi^el,  several  unfavorable  articles  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  mondes  and  favorable  ones  in 
Vu,  Commune,  etc. 

In  Spanish,  we  have,  among  the  more  widely 
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circulated  magazines,  Repertorio  Americano. 
published  in  Costa  Rica,  La  T^ueva  Democracii 
of  New  York,  Claridad,  La  Voz  de  Indoamen- 
ca,  etc.,  of  Argentina,  Hoy,  Tierra,  Ateneaol 
Chile,  etc.  Among  the  important  books  there 
is  El  antiimperialismo  y  el  Apra  by  Haya  de 
la  Torre,  Penetracion  imperiali^a  by  Pedro 
Muriz,  Por  la  emancipacion  de  la  Ameria 
Latina  by  Haya  de  la  Torre,  and  many  others 
by  Manuel  Seoane,  Cox,  Magda  Portal,  etc. 
In  Cuba  there  are  at  leat  four  Apra  books. 

2.  It  is  not  true  that  we  scorn  things 
Spanish:  a  naive  charge  all  too  frequently 
voiced.  To  give  its  true  value  to  the  indigenous 
— and  that  is  our  accepted  program — does  not 
mean  to  undervalue  Spanish  culture;  as  a 
matter  of  facit  it  merely  implies  a  lessening  of 
the  overemphasis  on  things  Spanish  that  is 
current  today,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  emphasis  on  the  neglected  yet  powerful 
Indian  culture  which  draws  its  suistenance 
from  our  soil.  A  trip  through  America  would 
be  very  enlightening  on  this  score. 

3.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be,  and  I  cannot  be, 
impartial  in  my  treatment  of  Haya  de  la  Torre. 
I  ^ate  that  hone^ly  in  my  preface. — 

Sincerely, 

Luis  Alberto  Sanchez. 

Santiago  de  Chile. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS  IN 
AMERICAN  CLASSROOMS 


Late  comers  in  the  business  of  providing 
American  indents  of  modern  foreign  Ian' 
guages  with  reading  material  feel  obliged  to 
turn  out  editions  of  old  “favorites,”  of  which 
the  market  already  has  a  superabundance. 
LaA  year  the'e  was  another  volume  containing 


four  perennials  which  have  been  crowding  out 
urgently'needed  modern  reading  matter  entire- 
ly  too  long.  The  old  timers  are  Die  Geschichu 
von  Kalif  Storch,  Immensee,  Germelshausen, 
L'Arrabiata.  Could  any  undertaking  con¬ 
tribute  more  materially  to  the  continued 
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lethargy  of  American  high  school  and  college 
indents  in  matters  that  concern  this  turbu' 
lent  modern  world?  We  continue  in  the  paths 
of  outworn  romanticism  and  romantic  deca' 
dence  while  the  dictatorships  enli^  the  whole¬ 
hearted  political  and  social  activity  of  youth. 

Fortunately  our  proteist  is  not  a  lone  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  urgent  need 
of  new  reading  material  has  been  recognized 
in  many  quarters — quite  recently  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Waldo  C.  Peebles,  whose  abridgement 
of  Im  We^en  T^ichts  ?^eues  (All  Quiet  on  the 
Webern  Front)  has  ju^  been  published  by 
Harpers.  The  following  significant  sentences 
appear  in  the  Preface:  “To  those  students  and 
teachers  who  find  Tories  like  Immensee  and 
Germelshausen  sentimental  and  ‘a  trifle  sac¬ 
charine,'  the  editor  welcomes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  offering  a  bit  of  the  ‘more  vigorous 
pabulum’  that  our  young  people  expedl.  They 
are  not  nearly  so  digressed  as  their  elders  at 
the  ^tark  realism  of  contemporary  books  and 
motion  pictures.  When  we  ^op  to  realize  that 
the  college  student  of  tcxlay  has  no  real  fir^- 
hand  recollection  of  the  mocxl  and  experiences 
of  the  World-War  period,  which  were  shared 
by  all  we^ern  civilization,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  presenting  Im  Weften  T^ichts  T^eues 
as  a  reading  text  in  German  and  as  source 
material  in  modern  history.  May  it  exert  a 
powerful  influence  for  international  peace  and 
good  will!” 

A 

We  applaud  some  German  books  which  use 
material  of  recent  date.  F.  S.  Crofts’  Leme  und 
Lache  contains  excellent  humorous  selections 
from  modern  German  literature.  His  Modeme 
Einal{ter  has  to  be  sure  a  couple  of  Schnitzler’s 
Anatol  dialogues,  but  it  also  brings  plays  by 
Otto  Erich  Hartleben,  Paul  Ern^,  Ffellmuth 
Unger,  and  Hanns  Joh^.  And  then  there  is  his 
edition  of  Bruno  Nelissen  Haken’s  delight¬ 
fully  humorous  dog  ^ory,  Herrn  Schmidt  sein 
Dacl{el  '"Haidjer"  which  portrays  canine  life 
againA  a  wealth  of  contemporary  background. 

A 

Two  dogs  have  prominent  roles  in  Felix  und 
Felicia,  Fine  Sommergeschichte,  by  Karl  Bott- 
ner  (Farrar  and  Rinehart).  From  the  class¬ 
room  point  of  view  there  are  several  objections 
to  this  ^tory.  In  spots  it  is  improbable  and 
needlessly  sugge^ive  and  the  whole  subject 
is  entirely  too  frivolous  to  be  tolerated  long 
by  serious-minded  indents. 

A 

A  book  that  deserves  the  careful  considera¬ 


tion  of  French  teachers  who  have  the  courage 
and  the  enthusiasm  to  try  something  new  is 
Basic  College  French  by  Professor  Newton  S. 
Bement  of  Michigan  University  (Harpers). 
It  has  an  accompanying  volume  of  Basic  French 
Exercises  which  contains  no  English-to-French 
translation  assignments.  We  see  no  need  of 
this  kind  of  translation  anyway  and  we  feel 
that  many  teachers  will  agree  with  us,  once 
they  realize  all  the  implications  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  labors  and  the  practical  devices  of 
Professor  Bement.  The  lessons  do  not  begin 
with  the  present  indicative  of  etre  and  avoir 
and  other  traditional  things.  Lessons  I-V  pre¬ 
sent  a  clear  and  attractive  introduction  to  the 
thirty-seven  sounds  of  the  French  language. 
Basic  College  French  is  not  ju^  another  direct 
method  book.  In  facft  it  is  not  such  a  book  at 
all,  for  it  recognizes  the  incidental  value  of 
translation  into  English.  But  it  is  very  decid¬ 
edly  a  work  of  reform  in  teaching  methcxls. 

A 

Those  teachers  of  elementary  Spanish  who 
have  sojourned  in  Mexico  will  be  in  a  position 
to  use  to  the  be^  advantage  a  very  lively 
reader  by  Grismer  and  Olm^ead  entitled  A 
Mexico  poT  Automovil  (Macmillan).  From  the 
authors’  acknowledgement  it  would  seem  that 
many  alert  and  trained  persons  had  a  hand 
in  the  making  of  it.  A  genuine  Mexican  flavor 
pervades  the  simple  prose  as  well  as  the  excel¬ 
lent  illu^rations  of  this  remarkably  well- 
printed  book.  We  sugge^  that  future  editions 
bring  a  few  bits  of  folk  song  and  describe  the 
more  colorful  of  the  Mexican  religious  fe^i- 
vals.  (Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
hi^orical  element,  but  the  editors  miss  at  lea^ 
one  important  episode:  that  of  the  nir.os  heroes 
at  the  ca^le  of  Chapultepec.  It  would  be  a 
fine  counter-part  of  their  Alamo  ^ory. 

A 

Let  Monsieur  Perrichon  look  to  his  laurels; 
we  now  have  Arsene  Lupin,  the  national 
rascal  of  France  (Ginn).  Well,  anyway,  it  is 
time  for  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  famous 
traveler.  The  French  text  is  edited  by  Alex¬ 
ander  H.^  Olm^ead.  We  join  him  on  the 
slogan,  “A  la  pi^e  d’ Arsene  Lupin!”  Amer¬ 
ican  situdents  will  probably  find  the  thrills  of 
this  ^ory  far  more  satisfying  than  the  somber 
gruesomeness  of  Mateo  Falcone. 

A 

FRENCH 

★Newton  S.  Bement.  Basic  College  French. 
New  York.  Harper.  1938.  575  pp. — Aims  at 
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relieving  the  teacher  of  all  but  teaching  func- 
tions. 

★Newton  S.  Bement.  Basic  French  Exercises. 
New  York.  Harper.  1937.  102  pp. — For  use 
with  the  author’s  Basic  College  French. 
irLes  C  Monies  des  SefJt  Sages.  New  York.  Far- 
rar  6?*  Rinehart.  1938.  61  pp.  70c. — Adapted 
by  Hugo  Giduz  and  Urban  T.  Holmes. 
★Maurice  Leblanc.  Arsene  Lu^in.  Boston. 
Ginn.  1938.  218  pp.  96c. — Edited  by  Alex- 
ander  H.  01m.<tead. 

★Edmond  A.  Mcras  and  Andre  Coheres. 
Contes  Populaires.  BoAon.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1938.  225  pp.  $1.12. — Adaptations  from  moA 
of  the  great  short  ^tory  writers,  usual  class 
room  apparatus. 

GERMAN 

★Karl  Bottner.  Felix  und  Felicia.  New  York. 
Farrar  6^  Rinehart.  1938.  228  pp.  $1.25. — 
A  delightful  humorous  summer's  tale. 

★Elise  F.  Dexter.  Lerne  und  Lache.  New 
York.  Crofts  1938.  208  pp. — Humorous 
seledtions  from  modern  German  literature. 
★W.  Cary  Maxwell.  Deutsch  in  drei  Al^ten. 
New  York.  Harper.  1937-  203  pp  — In  which 
the  class  room  becomes  the  scene  of  a  my^ery 
play,  with  Deutsch  as  the  objedt  of  the  de- 
tedling. 

★Frich  Maria  Remarque.  Im  We^en  nichts 
T^eues.  New  York.  Harper.  1938.  180  pp.— 
Abridged  and  edited  by  Waldo  C.  Peebles. 
★Dorothea  Eltzner  and  Paul  Radenhausen. 
Aus  der  deutschen  Geschichte.  New  York. 
Holt.  1937.  275  pp. — Readings  from  German 
hiftory. 

★Bruno  Nelissen  Haken.  Herrn  Schmidt  sein 
Dacl(el  "Haidjer."  New  York.  Crofts.  1938. 
150  pp. — A  dog  ^ory,  edited  by  Clifford  E. 
Gates. 

★Dr.  H.  Horn.  Der  menschliche  Korfyer.  Bos' 
ton.  Heath.  1938.  89  pp. — A  “visible  vocabu¬ 
lary”  text. 

★Hans  Jaeger.  Moderne  Einal^ter.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1938. 182  pp. — From  Schnitzler,  Ern^, 
Joh^,  etc. 

★Frederick  W.  C.  Lieder.  Pofiular  German 
Stories.  New  York.  Crofts.  1937-  2.59  pp. — 
Four  of  the  ^andard  Tories,  Immensee  and 
L'Arrabiata  among  them. 

★Curtis  C.  D.  Vail.  Scientific  German  for 
Science  and  Premedical  Students.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1938.  239  pp. — Biology,  physiology, 
chemi^ry,  physics  and  geology. 
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★Agnes  Marie  Brady  and  Laurel  Herbert 
Turk.  Classical  Spanish  Readings.  New  York. 
Appleton-Century.  1938.  202  pp. — Prepared 
for  elementary  classes. 

★Cora  Carroll  and  Charles  L.  Scanlon.  A 
Reading  Method  Spanish  Review  Grammar. 
New  York.  Harper.  1938.  297  PP-  $1.60. — An 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  prepared 
and  untouched  material. 

★R.  L.  Grismer  and  R.  H.  Olm^tead.  A  Me¬ 
xico  por  Autdmovil.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1938.  141  pp. — A  reader  for  beginners. 

★H.  Chonon  Berkowitz.  College  Spanish. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1938.  253  pp. — Based  on 
a  human  appeal  to  the  college  istudent’s  better 
nature. 

AAA 

Since  1931,  Japan  has  had  a  national  Goethe- 
Gesellschaft. 

“Some  poets  are  profound.  Others  are  pro¬ 
found  egoti^s." — Juan  Jose  Domenchina,  in 
Literatura,  La  Habana. 

Mr.  Raul  d’E<;a,  2700  Que  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  organized  an  Inter-American  Book 
Exchange,  which  will  issue  periodical  li^s  of 
new  books  published  in  Latin  America,  with 
bibliographical  information.  The  Exchange 
will  order  books  thus  li^ed,  or  any  others. 

“Whitman,  the  New  World  prophet  and 
rebel  poet,  although  not  yet  as  popular  or  as 
general  and  assertive  in  his  appeal  to  Spanish 
America  as  his  predecessor  Poe,  has  become 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  one  of  the  leading 
spiritual  forces  of  young  Spanish  America.” — 
John  E.  Englekirk,  in  Hispanic  Review. 

“When  Racine  wrote  his  Phedre,  he  knew, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
he  was  repeating  a  classic  theme.  But  when 
Tirso  de  Molina  wrote  his  Convidado  de  Pie' 
dra,  he  was  repeating  a  classic  theme  without 
knowing  it,  since  Theseus,  the  husband  of 
Phaedra,  (in  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides)  is 
a  thoroughgoing  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  with  all 
the  generic  traits  which  his  numberless  de¬ 
scendants  and  reincarnations  have  never  lo^. 
Moreover,  when  Sophocles  wrote  his  Phaedra 
and  Euripides  his  Hippolytus,  they  were 
repeating,  without  realizing  it,  a  ^ill  earlier 
theme,  since  Hippolytus  is  in  a  measure  a  twin 
brother  of  the  cha^e  Joseph  of  the  Bible.” — 
Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala  in  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

■^Fernand  Baldensperger.  D'Edmond  Spenser 
d  Alan  Seeger.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity  Press.  1938.  94  pp.  $1.25. — One  hundred 
short  poems  translated  into  French  verse. 
•^Mary  Scott  Burnet.  Marc'Antoine  Legrand. 
Paris.  Droz.  1938.  199  pp.  40  francs. — The 
17th  century  comic  ac!lor  and  author. 

•^laude  Cezan.  Louis  Jouvet  et  le  Theatre 
d'aujourd'hui.  Paris.  EmileTaul.  1938.  126  pp. 
12  francs. — And  the  whole  problem  of  the 
modem  ^age. 

★Louis  Chaigne.  Vies  et  oeuvres  d'Ecrivains. 
Paris.  Lanore.  2  Vols.  1936  and  1938.  264 
and  248  pp.  20  and  26  francs  each. — With  a 
Panorama  of  contemporary  French  literature 
and  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  con¬ 
temporary  writers. 

★John  Charpentier.  Voltaire.  Paris.  Tallan- 
dier.  1938.  319  pp.  18  francs. — A  ^udy  of 
all  his  aspects. 

★Hubert  Fabureau.  Paul  Valery.  Paris.  Nou- 
velle  Revue  Critique.  1937.  253  pp.  15  francs. 
— Life  and  thoughtful  interpretation. 

★Albert  Garreau.  Clement  Brentano.  Paris. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  291  pp. — From  Goethe 
to  Catherine  Emmerich. 

★Jean  Giraudoux.  Les  cinq  tentations  de  La 
Fontaine.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  293  pp.  15 
francs. — Five  lectures  on  his  philosophy  of 
life. 

■^-Pierre  Jourda.  L'Exotisme  dans  la  Litterature 
Frangaise  depuis  Chateaubriand.  Paris.  Boivin. 
1938.  211  pp.  40  francs. — A  broad  outline. 
★Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  Janvier- 
Mars,  1936.  J^umero  consacre  a  I'Espagne. 
Paris.  Boivin.  264  pp.  25  francs. — Articles  by 
P.  Hazard,  F.  Baldensperger,  etc. 

★Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  Janvier- 
Mars,  1938.  J^umero  consacre  au  Portugal. 
Paris.  Boivin.  234  pp.  40  francs.— Articles  by 
P.  Hazard,  G.  le  Gentil,  Hernani  Cidade,  etc. 


★Jean  Luc.  Diderot.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales 
Internationales.  1938.  330  pp.  21  francs. — 
“Que  penser  de  la  sagesse  de  cette  tete  folle?” 
★Prosper  Merimee.  Lettres  a  Fanny  Lagden. 
Paris.  Boivin.  283  pp.  50  francs. — English  text 
with  French  version. 

★Mathias  Morhardt.  A  la  rencontre  de  “Wil¬ 
liam  Sha}{espeare."  Paris.  Malfere  1938.  144 
pp.  15  francs. — Sources  and  identity. 
★Emanuel  von  der  Miihll.  Denis  Veiras  et 
son  Hi^oire  des  Severambes.  Paris.  Droz.  1938. 
292  pp. — A  critical  ^udy. 

★Madeleine  G.  Rudler.  Parnassiens,  Symbo' 
li^es  et  Decadents.  Paris.  Messein.  1938.  83 
pp.  9  francs. — A  historical  sketch. 

★Emile  Schaub-Koch.  Armand  Godoy.  Paris. 
Messein.  1938.  152  pp.  12  francs. — With 
special  emphasis  on  the  poet’s  sources  of 
inspiration,  his  Catholic  mysticism,  etc. 

★  Emile  Vinchon.  Pourquoi  Rollinat  a  quitte 
Paris.  Chateauroux.  Editions  du  Gargaillou. 

1937.  — Why  the  poet  went  back  to  Berry. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Alexandre  Arnoux.  Le  Rossignol  napolitain. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  253  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
Lively  doings  in  Italy.  Twenty-fourth  edition. 
★Jacques  d’ Arnoux.  Les  sept  Colonnes  de 
I'Heroisme.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  558  pp.  30 
francs. — “Heroes  and  heroism.” 

★Henry  Bernstein.  Le  Venin.  Paris.  Fayard. 

1938.  255  pp.  16.50  francs. — Three  adt  play. 
★Marguerite  Berthet.  Contes  de  la  Tache 
d'Huile.  152  pp.  12  francs. — Seledtions  with 
preface  by  Florian-Parmentier. 

★Maurice  Bessy.  Sang  ?Jpuveau.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1938.  172  pp.  16.50  francs. — Return  of 
a  native. 

★Ivan  Bounine.  Elle.  Paris.  Stock.  1938.  175 
pp.  18  francs. — Broken  wings  of  youth. 
★Alberic  Cahuet.  La  Femme  aux  Images. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  191  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
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The  search  for  reality  beyond  one's  dreams. 
★Francis  Carco.  UHomme  de  Kiinuit.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1938.  252  pp.  18  francs. — Can 
he  escape  his  de^iny? 

★Jean  CcxAeau.  Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Table 
Ronde.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  215  pp.  18 
francs. — Three  adt  play,  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  John  Erskine's  interpretations  of 
classical  material. 

★Maurice  Con^antin-Weyer.  Les  Tombes 
d' Amour.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs'Elysees. 
1938.  251  pp. — Novel  about  a  crime. 
★Eugene  Duliscouct.  A  la  Belle  Flore.  Bor' 
deaux.  Delmas.  1935  235  pp.  12  francs. — 
Passion  in  the  tropics. 

★Benoit  d'Entrevaux.  Le  Crime  de  I'E^lour' 
nel.  Paris.  Fayard.  1938.  251  pp.  15  francs. — 
Murder  in  the  province. 

★Claude  Esil.  Trois  Perroquets  des  lies. 
Tours.  Marne.  1938.  245  pp.  10  francs. — 
Exotic  love  ^ory. 

★Claude  Farrere.  Les  imaginaires.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1938.  212  pp.  18.50  francs. — 
Novel  of  an  adventurous  globe  trotter. 
★Florian-Parmentier.  Le  Moulin  du  Roleur. 
Paris.  Le  Fauconnicr.  251  pp.  18  francs. — 
Stories  from  Flainault. 

★Jean  Giono.  Batailles  dans  la  Montagne. 
Paris  Gallimard.  1937.  363  pp.  24  francs. — 
Tragic  and  powerful. 

★Claude  Jonquiere.  Une  Femme  dans  la 
Pampa.  Paris.  Paul  Marliere.  184  pp.  12  francs. 
— Passion  among  Gauchos. 

★Emma  Lambotte.  May  et  le  MonStre  du 
Loch'T^ess.  Paris.  Cercle  National  Franyais. 

1937.  126  pp.  15  francs. — This  conte  fantas' 
tique,  which  has  ju^  won  a  prize  in  France, 
often  recalls  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

★C.'F.  Landry.  La  Legende  de  Sainte'T^itou' 
che.  Uzes.  ^itions  de  la  Cigale.  1935.  89  pp. 

7  francs. — Provincial  Tories,  sketches  and 
verses. 

★Pierre  Limagne.  Orage  sur  la  maison  Bou' 
tihe.  Paris.  Bloud  6?  Gay.  1938.  218  pp.  15 
francs. — The  6nancial  crisis  and  a  bourgeois 
family. 

★Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Le  Camp  Domineau. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  223  pp.  15  francs. — 
War  and  desertion. 

★Jean  Martet.  Pacifique.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1938.  320  pp. — Another  of  his  exotic  novels. 
★Charles  May.  Le  Tresor  des  Incas.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1937.  188  pp.  8.50  francs. — 
Translation  from  the  German  Leather^tock' 
ing. 

★Henry  de  Monfreid.  Abdi,  I'homme  d  la 


main  coupee.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  258  pp.  25 
francs. — A  pariah  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
★H.  de  Montherlant.  Pitie  pour  les  femmes. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  286  pp.  15  francs.— 
Montherlant  takes  the  measure  of  the  fair 
sex,  in  the  guise  of  a  novel. 

★Louis'Jeromc  Mor^in.  L'Epi  de  la  Vierge. 
Paris.  Sagittaire.  1938.  237  pp.  20  francs.— 
Polish  novel  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

★Jean  Paillard.  Ghana,  Ville  perdue.  Paris, 
Les  Oeuvres  Frangaises.  1938.  22  pp.  15 
francs. — North  African  romance. 

★Edouard  Peisson.  Le  Pilote.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1937.  245  pp.  15  francs. — One  more  of  the 
tense  and  powerful  Peisson  sea  Tories. 
★Marius  Richard.  La  Femme  a  tout  faire. 
Paris.  Aubier.  1938.  200  pp.  16.50  francs.— 
A  working  woman  and  the  modern  world. 
★Andre  Rouveyre.  Silence.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1938.  191  pp.  15  francs. — Spirit 
or  flesh? 

★Claire  Sainte'Soline.  Les  Sentiers  detoumes. 
Paris.  Rieder.  1937.  255  pp.  18  francs.— 
Poverty,  suffering,  crime. 

★Claude  Silve.  Un  Jardin  vers  I'eft.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  281  pp.  18  francs. — Long  ago 
and  far  away. 

★Simenon.  L'  Assassin.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1937.  224  pp.  15  francs. — Twenty'second 
edition.  Simenon  grinds  them  out  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  month. 

★Jean  de  la  Varende.  Le  Centaure  de  Dieu. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  331  pp.  18  francs.— 
A  Norman  dyna^y. 

★Roger  Vercel.  Croisiere  Blanche.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1938.  257  PP-  18  francs.— 
Chronicle  of  frozen  seas. 

★Henri  Vezia.  Cinq  en  A.  O.  F.  Bordeaux. 
Delmas.  1937.  269  pp.  18  francs. — Novel 
about  Senegal. 

★Alexandre^  Vialette.  Badonce  et  les  Crea¬ 
tures  \dze.%.  Editions  de  la  Cigale.  1937.  113 
pp.  15  francs. — Three  short  Tories  from  Lan' 
guedoc. 

★F.'C.  Weiskopf.  La  Tentation.  Paris.  Edf 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  264  pp- 
15  francs. — From  the  German.  Repercussions 
of  the  war  on  daily  life. 

★Oscar  Wilde.  Le  Prince  Heureux.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1938.  131  pp.  10  francs.— 
With  some  others  of  his  short  Tories. 
★Colette  Yver.  Le  Sacre.  Paris.  Calmann' 
Levy.  1936.  246  pp.  15  francs. — “La  Douleur 
e^  un  Sacre.” 
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FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

■^Claude  Aragonnes.  Marie  d’AgouIt.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1938.  251  pp.  20  francs. — A  sweet' 
heart  of  Liszt. 

•^Albert  Bayet.  Hi^oire  de  France.  Paris. 
Sagittaire.  1938.  335  pp.  30  francs. — Written 
from  the  non'ConformiA  point  of  view. 
•^Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  Constantin  Leontieff. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  352  pp.  25  francs. 
— The  prophet  of  communism  and  fascism 
in  the  19th  century. 

•^Louis  Bertrand.  Louis  XIV.  Paris.  Ha' 
chette.  1938.  61  pp.  3.95  francs. — One  of  a 
uniform  series  of  biographical  sketches. 

■^Louis  Bertrand.  Mes  Annies  d'Apprentis' 
sage.  Paris.  Fayard.  1938.  271  pp.  16.50  francs. 
— Early  memories. 

★Saint'Georges  de  Bouhelier.  ?iapolion. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  379  pp.  25  francs. — 
A  ^udy  in  “Grandeurs  et  Miseres." 

★Leon  Cahen,  Raymond  Ronze,  Emile  Foli' 
nais.  HiStoire  du  Monde  de  1919  a  1937.  Paris. 
Aubier.  1937.  24  francs. — A  synthesis  of  the 
world's  woes. 

★Andre  Chamson.  Rien  quun  timoignage. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  131  pp.  12  francs. — “Re' 
tour  d’Espagne.”  The  Spanish  situation  is 
well'nigh  hopeless. 

★Adrian  Dansette.  Le  Boulangisme.  Paris. 
Perrin.  1938.  416  pp.  20  francs. — “Boulanger 
le  dernier  homme  que  la  France  ait  aime.’’ 
★Jacques  Delebecque.  Vie  du  General  Mar' 
chand.  Paris.  Hachette.  1936.  253  pp. — And 
audy  of  French  Africa  toward  the  end  of  the 
century. 

★Annie  Derville.  Un  Paradis  perdu.  Paris. 
Figuiere.  1937.  192  pp.  12  francs. — Sub'title, 
Une  Enfance  au  Couvent. 

★Jean  De^hieux.  Femmes  Damnies.  Paris, 
editions  Orphys.  1937.  135  pp. — The  two 
“damned  damozels”  are  the  famous  devotees 
of  the  cult  of  Lesbos,  Sappho  and  Renee 
Vivien. 

★Vitftor  Fink.  Legion  14.  Paris.  Editions  Sck 
ciales  Internationales.  1938.  253  pp.  18  francs. 
— That  is,  the  Foreign  Legion  in  the  world 
war. 

★L.  Gautier  Vignal.  Pic  de  la  Mirandole. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  261  pp.  30  francs. — The 
fifteenth  century  philosopher. 

★Abel  Lefranc.  La  Vie  ^uotidienne  au  Temps 
de  la  Renaissance.  Paris.  Hachette.  1938.  253 
pp.  20  francs. — A  general  survey  of  social 
conditions  in  France. 


★Georges  Maurevert.  La  Legion  d'Honneur. 
Paris.  Crapouillot.  Mars,  1938.  68  pp.  15 
francs. — What  and  how  and  why — and  why 
not. 

★Aloys  Miramar.  La  Vie  merveilleuse  de 
Mo'ise.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1937.  192  pp.  20 
francs. — With  a  solid  grounding  in  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  hi^ory. 

★Abbe  Th.  Moreux.  La  Science  MyStirieuse 
des  Pharaons.  Paris.  Doin.  1938.  251  pp.  22 
francs. — Studies  in  Egyptology. 

★Pierre  de  Nolhac.  La  Resurrection  de  Vet' 
sailles.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  243  pp.  18  francs. — 
Memoirs,  1887'1920. 

★A.  M.  Pecova.  T.  G.  Masary1{.  Lausanne. 
Editions  La  Concorde. — A  biography  of  the 
great  Czech. 

★Marcel  Prenant.  Darwin.  Paris.  Editions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  322  pp.  21 
francs. — Is  Darwinism  dead? 

★Antoine  Redier.  Helene  Boucher,  jeune  fille 
frangaise.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1935.  247  pp. 
— In  memory  of  a  martyred  aviatrix. 

★Andre  Reuze.  Le  veritable  Robinson  Cru' 
soe.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  225  pp.  25  francs. — 
Life  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

★Andre  Ribard.  La  France.  Paris.  Editions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  364  pp.  20 
francs. — Twenty  centuries  of  the  hi^ory  of 
a  people. 

★Robert'Raynaud.  Le  Roman  de  Cuba.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1938.  189  pp.  15  francs. — Sort  of 
“vie  romancee”  of  a  whole  people. 

★Felix  Sartiaux.  La  Civilisation.  Paris.  Ar' 
mand  Colin.  1938.  224  pp.  15  and  17.50 
francs. — Philosophical  and  hi^orical. 

★Emile  Schreiber.  La  Suisse.  Pays  d’hommes 
libres.  Paris.  Denoel. — A  hymn  of  praise. 
★Comte  Sforza.  Pachitch  et  I'union  des  Tou' 
goslaves.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  253  pp.  20 
francs. — And  what  it  means  in  Europe  today. 
★Raoul  Toscan.  L'Epopee  des  Mariniers  de  la 
Loire.  La  CharitC'Sur'Loire.  Delayance.  1938. 
22  francs. — The  hi^ory  of  a  guild  of  Loire 
sailors. 

★A.  Zevaw.  Jaures.  Paris.  Hachette.  1938. 
64  pp.  3.95  francs. — Sketch  of  a  generous 
soul. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Henri  Habib  Ayrout,  S.J.  Moeurs  et  Cou' 
tumes  des  Fellahs.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  191  pp. 
25  francs. — The  real  Egypt  of  today — an  un' 
known  country. 

★Albert  Francois.  Des  Bites,  des  7{oires,  et 
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.  .  .des  Blancs.  Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de 
Belgique.  1938.  212  pp.  15  francs. — Folk  tales 
of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

★Paul'Emile  Vicitor.  Boreal.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  285  pp.  30  francs. — Greenland. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★  Paolo  Emilio  Giu^i.  Magic.  Paris.  Mes- 
sein.  1938.  126  pp.  12  francs. — His  own  trans- 
lation  of  some  of  his  poems  in  verse  and  in 
prose. 

★Jean  Groffier.  A  la  recherche  d'un  Bonheur. 
Suivi  de  Certitude.  Bruxelles,  l^itions  Tri' 
bune.  1936.  26  pp. — Seeking  and  Ending. 
★Jean  Groffier.  Les  Chansons  d' Ethel.  Bru' 
xelles.  Editions  Tribune.  1936.  57  pp. — Prose 
poems. 

★7.  Paris.  Debresse.  1938.  48  pp. — Poems  by 
Alex,  Con.<tant  de  Horion,  Georges  Linze,  etc., 
seven  in  all. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Maurice  Bedel.  Geographic  de  mille  hectares. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  143  pp. — Vivacious 
interpretation  of  certain  phases  of  French  life 
and  psychology. 

★Georges  Bernanos.  Les  Grands  Cimetieres 
sous  la  lune.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  361  pp. — The 
sad  ^ate  of  the  universe. 

★Pierre  et  Marcel  Clerget.  La  France  dans  le 
Monde.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  282  pp.  32  francs. 
— A  ^udy  of  the  French  empire  as  an  insoluble 
whole. 

★Isabelle  Debran.  Cascades  de  Sourires.  Paris. 
Attinger.  1938.  25  francs. — Study  of  Japan' 
ese  culture. 

★Hyacinthe  Dubreuil.  La  Fin  des  Monftres. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  312  pp.  18  francs. — The 
mon^fters  which  man  has  created  to  his  own 
undoing. 

★Fernand  Fontenay.  La  Cagoule  contre  la 
France.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationa- 
les.  1938.  188  pp.  12  francs. — Danger  from 
within. 

★Jean  Fontenoy.  Shanghai  Secret.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1938.  235  pp.  18  francs. — Under  the  sur¬ 
face  in  China. 

★Fr.  Louis  de  Gonzague.  Feminisme  et  Evan' 
gile.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  241  pp. — 
What  the  Christian  religion  has  done  for 
women. 

★M.  Halbwachs.  Morphologic  Sociale.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1938.  208  pp.  17.50  francs. — 
The  material  form  of  society. 


★Jean  Jacoby.  Le  Front  Populaire  en  France. 
Paris.  Les  Libertes  Frangaises.  141  pp.  7  francs. 
— And  how  Socialism  has  gone  a^ray. 
★Marcel  Laffon-Montels.  Les  Etapes  du  Capv 
talisme.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  207  pp.  24  francs. 
— How,  why,  whence  and  whither? 

★P.-O.  Lapie.  Certitudes  Anglaises.  Paris. 
Rieder.  95  pp.  6  francs. — How  far  can  France 
count  on  England? 

★Edmond  Locard.  La  Criminaliftique.  Lyon. 
Desvigne.  1937.  159  pp. — Written  for  lay 
readers,  and  especially  for  writers  of  deteeftive 
Tories. 

★Maurice  Martin  du  Card.  Pour  I'Empire. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  213  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  world’s  second  greater  colonial  power. 
★Marx-Engels-Lenine.  Sur  la  Famille.  Paris. 
Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  134 
pp.  15  francs. — Extracts,  translated  and 
annotated  by  Jean  Freville^. 

★Vladimir  Pozner.  Les  Etats  desunis.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1937.  308  pp.  25  francs. — Journal- 
i^ic  account  of  our  troubles. 

★Rene  Schwob.  Rome  ou  la  mort!  Paris.  Des- 
dee  de  Brouwer.  1938.  332  pp. — Toward  a 
rapprochement  between  France  and  Italy. 
★Maurice  Thorez.  La^  Mission  de  la  France 
dans  le  Monde.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Inter¬ 
nationales.  1938.  155  pp.  12  francs. — Is  it  to 
repeat  1793? 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

★A  .'Pierre  Alciette.  Le  beau  voyage.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1937.  128  pp.  12  francs. — Two 
children  at  Lourdes. 

★Avripat.  La  Geomancie  d'Haly.  Paris. 
Editions  Medicis.  1938.  168  pp.  15  francs. — 
Divination  by  lines  and  figures. 

★L.  Adams  Beck.  La  Decouverte  du  Toga. 
Neuchatel.  Attinger. — An  expose  of  the 
sy^em. 

★Maurice  Brillant.  Le  plus  bel  Amour. 
Paris.  Bloud  6?*  Gay.  1938.  189  pp.  15  francs. 
— It  is  the  love  of  God. 

★J.  Brugerette.  Le  Pretre  fran^ais  et  la  societe 
contemporaine.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1937. 
800  pp.  80  francs. — Third  volume  of  a 
^udy  of  religious  que^ions  from  1815  to 
1936. 

★John  Charpentier.  La  Lumi^e  Interieure 
chez  Jeanne  d'Arc,  fille  de  France.  Paris. 
Les  Libertes  Fran^aises.  159  pp.  7  francs.  — 
One  more  solution  of  an  eternal  puzzle. 
★Jacques  Chevalier.  La  vie  morale  et  Vau  deld. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.  212  pp.  17  francs. — 
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Morals,  metaphysics  and  human  progress.  One  of  the  mo^  intimate  German  writers. 


■^Jean  Gautier.  L'esprit  de  I'Ecole  de  spiritud' 
lite.  Paris.  Bloud  6?  Gay.  1938.  189  pp.  15 
francs. — Berullian  and  Sulpician  dod:rines. 
■^M.  M.  Gorce.  Traite  de  Philosophic. 
Paris.  Payot.  1938.  423  pp.  45  francs. — 
An  introduAion  to  philosophy. 

■^Georges  Lakhovsky.  Longevite.  Paris.  Ha' 
chette.  1938.  208  pp.  18  francs. — The  secret 
of  a  happy  old  age. 

■^Maurice  Maeterlinck.  L'Ombre  des  Ailes. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  255  pp.  12  francs. — 
The  greatest  of  all  que^ions. 

■^Pierre  Mandonner.  O.  P.  Saint  Dominique. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1938.  280  and 
321  pp. — The  idea,  the  man  and  the  work. 
★Paul  Masson'Oursel.  La  Philosophic  en 
Orient.  Paris.  Alcan.  1938.  188  pp.  25  francs. 
—A  supplement  to  Volume  II  of  Emile  Brc' 
hier's  HiStoire  de  la  Philosophic. 

★Louis  Soubigou.  La  Croix  et  I'Autel.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1938.  121  pp.  10  francs. — The 
my^ic  Body  of  Chri^. 

★G.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  Le  Retour  du  Guerrier 
Mort.  Paris.  Les  Libertes  Frangaises.  127 
pp.  6.50  francs. — An  essay  in  myAicism. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Paul  Claudel.  Figures  et  Paraboles.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937-  263  pages.  15  francs.  — 
Strange,  wire  drawing  exercises. 
irColledion  Internationale  du  Livre  d'Art 
Contemporain.  Praha.  Comite  du  Livre  d’Art. 
1938.  70  pp. — With  photographs  of  the  com' 
mitteemen. 

★W.  Schaedelin.  L'Eclaircie.  Neuchatel. 
Attinger. — The  treatment  of  forests  by  quali' 
tative  selection. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Michael  Aschenbrenner.  Iwan  Schmeljow. 
Berlin.  O^europa'Verlag.  1937.  164  pp.  5.80 
marks. — Life  and  works  of  the  Russian  au' 
thor. 

★Rudolph  Bach.  Tragil{  und  Grosze  der 
deutschen  Romantil{.  Miinchen.  Duncker  6? 
Humblot.  1938.  142  pp.  5.50  marks. — Ex' 
plained  in  terms  of  Deutschtum. 

★Hans  Bussmann.  Hundert  Meiiler  der 
deutschen  Prosa.  Berlin.  Langenscheidt.  1937- 
526  pp.  4.80  marks. — Anthology  of  great 
German  prose. 

★Hermann  Claudius.  Matthias  Claudius. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1938.  95  pp,  1.25  marks. — 


★Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.  Parzival.  Ham' 
burg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^alt.  1937.  488 
pp.  6.50  marks. —  New  version  by  Wilhelm 
Stapel. 

★Eberhard  Gauhe.  Spengler  und  die  Roman' 
ti\.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1937-  120 
pp.  5.20  marks. — The  modern  man  mu^  feel 
a  kinship  with  the  Romantics. 

★Friedrich  Griese.  Fritz  Reuter.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1938.  90  pp.  1.25  marks.  —  Asa  great 
German  humorist. 

★Robert  Hohlbaum.  Grillparzer.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1938.  95  pp.  1.25  marks. — “Der 
sentimentalische  Sehnsuchtsmensch.” 

★Ruth  Horovitz.  Vom  Roman  des  Jungen 
Deutschland  zum  Roman  der  Gartenlaube. 
Breslau.  M.  6^.  M.  Marcus.  1937.  146  pp. — 
Sub'titled:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Liberalismus. 

★Em^  Howald.  Der  Mythos  als  Dichtung. 
Zurich.  Niehans.  1937.  107  pp.  2.40  marks. 
— As  distinguished  from  the  religious'philo' 
logical'hiStorical  view. 

★Edgar  Kirsch.  Hans  Grimm  und  der  nor' 
dische  Mensch.  Munchen.  Langen'Muller. 
1938.  116  pp,  1.80  marks. — The  forces  that 
have  shaped  him,  and  the  forces  he  has  helped 
set  in  motion. 

★Otto  Koischwitz.  O’T^cill.  Berlin.  Junker 
und  Diinnhaupt.  1938.  150  pp.  6.50  marks. — 
A  searching  scrutiny  of  the  American  drama' 
tiSt. 

★D.  H.  Lawrence.  An  Frauen  und  Freunde. 
Berlin.  Rabenpresse.  328  pp. — His  letters; 
edited  by  W.  E.  Siiskind. 

★Edgar  Maass.  Lessing.  Stuttgart.  Cotta. 
1938.  96  pp.  1.25  marks. — The  German — 
the  North  German — poet! 

★Bruno  Markwardt.  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Poetif{.  Berlin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1937.  I. 
547  pp. — As  far  as  to,  but  not  including, 
Gottschedt. 

★Arno  Mulot.  Der  Soldat  in  der  Deutschen 
Dichtung  unserer  Zeit.  Stuttgart.  Metzler. 
1938.  88  pp. — He  looms  large. 

★Hermann  Stresau.  Joseph  Conrad.  Berlin. 
Die  Runde.  1937.  293  pp.  5.50  marks. — And 
the  tragic  problem  of  his  life  and  work. 
★Josef  Magnus  Wehner.  Hebbel.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1938.  90  pp.  1.25  marks. — And  his 
inner  conflidt. 

★Weinxarer  Blatter.  Berlin.  Reichsschrift' 
tumsStelle.  1937.  168  pp, — “FeStgabc  zur 
Woche  des  Deutschen  Buches.” 
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GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★  Rudolf  Ahlcrs.  Ich  sehe  dich  in  tausend 
Btldern.  Braunschweig.  We<!tcrmann.  1938. 
218  pp. — A  Sommcrgeschichte. 

★Ern^  Bactnei^er.  Erlehnisse  der  Stille. — 
Josef  Hofmiller.  Von  Dichtern,  Malern  und 
Wirtshdnsem. — Carl  Oskar  Jatho.  Melo' 
dische  Ufer.  —  Leopold  Weber.  Die  J^achbars' 
finder.  1938.  ca.  60  pp.  80  pfennigs. — Nos.  88 
to  91  of  Die  l^leine  Bucherei. 

★Dr.  Walter  Baetke.  Vier  1  slander geschichten. 
Berlin.  Freytag.  1937.  116  pp.  60  pfennigs. — 
Edited  with  notes. 

★Gujitav  Beutler.  Johann  Lawerenz.  Salzburg. 
Anton  Pu^et.  420  pp.  5.80  and  9.80  marks. — 
Struggling  love. 

★Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Der  Tautrager.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Liit.  1938.  335  pp.  5.50  marks. — Tale  of 
the  Schwarzwald  from  Versailles  to  Hitler. 
★Carola  von  Crailsheim.  Der  Hofmarschall. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1938.  286  pp.  4.80  and 

5.50  marks. — A  romance  from  the  time  of 
Gu^avus  Adolfus. 

★Peter  Dorfler.  Das  Gesicht  im  ?{ebel.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Reclam.  1936.  77  PP- — Peasant  Erzah- 
lung. 

★Tang  Hsian  Dsu.  Die  Ruc}{l{ehr  der  Seele. 
Zurich.  Rascher.  1937.  3  volumes.  187,  205 
and  252  pp. — A  romantic  drama;  translated 
by  Vincenz  Hundhausen. 

★Richard  Eisner.  Ringender  Damon.  Berlin. 
We^-O^-Verlag.  1937.  379  pp.  6.60  marks. — 
A  Klei^  novel. 

★Paul  Em^.  Komodianten'  und  Spitzbuben' 
geschichten.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1938. 
204  pp.  3.80  marks. — Reprint. 

★Gerhard  Eschenhagen.  Die  Peitsche  Gottes. 
Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  1937.  63  pp.  2  marks. 
— Tale  from  the  Russian  tragedy. 

★Richard  Euringer.  Vortrupp  "'Pascha."  Ber¬ 
lin.  Vier-Falken-Verlag.  1937.  396  pp.  5.80 
marks. — Novel  of  the  fir^  flight  of  German 
aviators  in  the  desert. 

★Edmund  Finke.  Das  Geheimnis  des  schrei' 
tenden  Apollon.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1937.  246  pp. 

3.50  marks. — My^ery  novel  about  a  fake 
antique. 

★Hans-Joachim  Flechtner.  Der  Zauberlehr' 
ling.  Dresden.  Neuer  Buchverlag.  1937.  320 
pp.  3.80  marks. — The  war  between  different 
schools  of  medical  thought. 

★Johannes  Freumbichler.  Geschichten  aus 
dem  Salzburgischen.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1938. 
250  pp.  5.50  marks. — Winner  of  the  Au^rian 
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State  Prize  1937  offers  portraits  of  his  native 
land. 

★Gerhard  Fritzsche.  Ein  Spiel  von  der  Kirche. 
Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1937.  48  pp.  1  mark.— 
A  Penteco^al  play. 

★Otto  Gmelin.  Das  Haus  der  Trdume.  Jena. 
Diederichs.  1937.  338  pp. — A  young  man 
finds  himself. 

★Marie  Amelie  von  Godin.  Der  Brennerwin 
von  Berchtesgaden.  Miinchen.  Kosel  PuAet. 
1937.  225  pp.  4.80  marks. — The  unhappiness 
of  a  childless  marriage. 

★Albrecht  Goes.  Vergebung.  Miinchen. 
Kaiser.  1937.  38  pp.  80  pfennigs. — A  Magda- 
len-play. 

★Hans  Harder.  Das  Dorf  an  der  Wolgj. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  308  pp.  4.80  marks.— 
A  German  expatriate. 

★Marjorie  Juta.  Trommeln  am  Vaal.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1938.  310  pp.  6.50  marks. — From  the 
English.  Boers  in  South  Africa. 

★Adolf  Kaempflier.  Farm  Trutzberge.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1937.  231  pp.  3.80 
marks. — A  novel  of  Southwe^  Africa. 

★Sepp  Keller.  Das  ewige  Leben.  Jena.  Die¬ 
derichs.  1937.  374  pp.  4.20  and  5.80  marks.— 
Novel  about  Styria. 

★Jochen  Klepper.  Der  Vater.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags- Anhalt.  9.60  and  12  marb. 
— Novel  about  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

★Otto  Koischwitz.  Farmer  Hildebrand.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Die  Briicke  zur  Heimat.  1936.  108  pp.— 
Tale  of  Pennsylvania. 

★Walter  Kramer.  Die  heiligen  ?idchte.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1937.  283 
pp.  4.50  marks. — Sequel  to  his  Heimgang  in 
Flandem. 

★Lopelmann.  Der  goldene  Teufel.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1938.  140  pp.  2.85  marks.— 
Symboli^ic  tales  on  the  root  of  all  evil. 
★Jack  London.  Unter  dem  Sonnenzelt.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1938.  237  PP.  2.70  and  3.80 
marks. — This  volume  ends  the  Jack  London 
series  put  out  by  Universitas. 

★Wilhelm  Moberg.  Schlaflos.  Wien.  Zsol¬ 
nay.  1938.  544  pp.  7  marks. — The  tragedy  of 
a  que^ion  of  conscience. 

★Karl  V.  Moller.  Grenzenwandern.  Zurich. 
Amalthea.  1937.  311  pp. — Novel  of  Germans 
in  the  Banat. 

★Joseph  Georg  Oberkofler.  Das  Stierhom.  ; 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1938.  374  pp. — Novel  from 
the  Tyrol. 

★Theodor  Plivier.  Das  grosse  Abenteur,  ; 
Am^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  1936.  443  pp.  ! 
— Fa^  moving,  grandiose  international  novel.  I 
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■^eorg  Rendl.  Der  Sdemann.  Miinchen. 
Kaiser.  1937-  38  pp.  80  pfennigs. — Dramatic 
presentation  of  Matthew  13,  24'30. 

■^Joseph  Roth.  Beichte  eines  M orders.  Am- 
^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  1936.  262  pp. — 
Sensational  hr^'person  narrative,  located  in 
Paris. 

■^Lotte  Sauer.  Paulus.  Munchen.  Kaiser. 
1936.  70  pp.  1.10  marks. — Dramatized  scenes 
from  his  life. 

•^Jakob  Schaffher.  Der  Gang  nach  St.  Ja}{ob. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1937. 
208  pp.  3.80  marks. — Tale  from  Swiss  hi^ory. 
■^Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn.  Die  siebzig  Gc' 
schichten  des  Papageien.  Potsdam.  Rutten  ^ 
Loening.  1937. 284  pp.  3.60  marks. — A  version 
of  the  famous  Hindoo  Tuti  J^ameh. 

■^'Hermann  Schrader.  Die  Reise  nach  Lissa' 
bon.  Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1938.  258 
pp. — Novel  of  courtly  intrigue. 

'A'Johannes  Martin  Schupp.  Hans  Undog. 
Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  1937.  206  pp.  2.80 
marks. — Story  of  a  youth. 

^^kGeorge  Schwarz.  Jorg  Ratgeb.  Munchen. 
Piper.  1937.  264  pp.  4.20  and  5.40  marks. — 
Disappointed  love. 

★Annemarie  Selinko.  Morgen  iil  alles  besser. 
Wien.  Zeitbild  Verlag.  1938.  368  pp. — A 
girl’s  radio  career. 

★I.  Solonewitsch.  Flucht  aus  dem  Sowietpa' 
radies.  Berlin.  Essener  Verlagsan^lt.  1937. 
416  pp.  5.80  marks. — Second  part  of  his  Die 
Verlorenen. 

★Diedrich  Speckmann.  Wir  pfliigen  ein 
Heues.  Berlin.  Warneck.  1937.  304  pp.  3.80 
marks. — Transplanted  peasant. 

★E^her  Stahlberg.  Das  ojfene  Tor.  Salzburg. 
Pu^et.  238  pp.  5  and  6.80  marks. — A  hymn 
of  praise  of  motherhood. 

★Giinther  Stove.  Gesicht  der  J^acht.  Braun- 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1938.  63  pp. — Second 
sight — blessing  or  curse? 

★Crete  v.  Urbanitzky.  Unsere  Liebe  Frau 
wm  Paris.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1938.  869  pp.  9.50 
marks. — Hi^orical  novel  about  a  Swabian 
archited. 

★Georg  von  der  Vring.  Der  Goldhelm.  Ol- 
denbourg.  Stalling.  312  pp.  4.80  marks. — Four 
soldiers — two  Germans,  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Hungarian,  interned  in  Switzerland,  become 
friends. 

★Walter  Weber.  Kurze  Erzdhlungen.  Wol- 
fenbiittel.  Heckner.  1937.  1.  Teil  100  pp.  2. 
Teil  108  pp.  2  and  3  marks  each  volume. — 
German  readers  for  foreigners. 


★Leo  Weismantel.  Eveline.  Berlin.  Bong. 
383  pp. — Novel  of  marriage. 

★Lajos  Zilahy.  Die  Seele  erlischt.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1938.  356  pp.  6.50  marks. — A  Hun¬ 
garian  man  without  a  country. 

★Michael  Zorn.  Flucht  in  den  Fruhling. 
Berlin.  Scherl.  1938.  209  pp.  2.40  and  3.50 
marks. — Back  to  nature. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Rudolph  Bach.  Die  Frau  als  Schauspielerin. 
Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1937-  111  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Eight  German  adtresses. 

★Catherine  von  Drinker  Bowen.  Geliebte 
Freundin.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  476  pp.  7-80 
marks. — Tschaikovsky  and  Baroness  von 
Meek.  From  the  English. 

★Reinhold  Buchwald.  Schiller.  I.  Der  junge 
Schiller.  II.  Wander'  und  Mei^terjahre.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Insel-Verlag.  1937.  268  and  523  pp.  7 
marks  each. — The  6r^  comprehensive  Audy 
for  a  generation. 

★Egon  Caesar  Conte  Corti.  Ludwig  I  von 
Bayern.  Munchen.  Bruckmann.  1937.  698  pp. 
9.80  marks. — A  life  of  more  color  than  signif¬ 
icance. 

★Eberhard  Dennert.  Hindurch  zum  Licht! 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  298  pp.  5  marks. — 
Memoirs  of  a  scienti^  and  teacher. 
★Prinzessin  Der  Ling.  Kuang  Hsu  Sohn  des 
Himmels.  Munchen.  Hugendubel.  1936.  249 
pp.  5.80  marks. — La^  of  the  Manchus. 

★L.  Diel.  Sieh  unser  neues  Land  mit  offenen 
Augen.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  304  pp. — Italian 
Ea^  Africa. 

★P.  C.  Ettighofer.  Eine  Armee  meutert.  Gu- 
tersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1937.  300  pp.  4.50 
marks. — Joumali^ic  account  of  Nivelle’s  part 
in  the  fatal  hours  of  1917. 

★Josef  Frank.  WildweSt  wie  es  wirh^ich  war. 
Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1937.  200  pp.  4.50  marks. 
— Sketches  of  ten  wilderness  tamers,  from 
La  Salle  to  Billy  Dixon. 

★Georg  Friederici.  Der  Character  der  Ent' 
decl^ng  und  Eroberung  Ameri\as  durch  die 
Europder.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
^alt.  3  Bde.  520-579  pp.  10.75  and  12.50 
marks  each. — Tendenz-free,  solidly  based, 
yet  readable. 

★Ludwig  Gessner.  Der  Zusammenbruch  des 
Zweiten  Reiches.  Munchen.  Beck.  248  pp. — 
Political  and  military  lessons. 

★Karl  Gruber.  Die  Ge^alt  der  Deutschen 
Stadt.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In^itut. 
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1937.  124  pp.  2.60  marks. — The  hijstory  of  its 
development. 

★Konrad  Gunther.  Ein  Leben  mit  tier  T^atur. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1937.  124  pp.  2  and  2.50 
marks. — A  childhood  on  the  Baltic. 
★Theodor  Heuss.  Friedrich  J^aumann.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An.<lalt.  7-51  pp.  9.60 
marks. — A  significant  work  for  German  his- 
tory  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

★Otto  Kiefer.  Kaiser  und  Kaiserinnen  von 
Byzanz.  Berlin.  Mobbing.  304  pp.  8.40  marks. 
— Highly  readable  sketch  book. 

★Tim  Klein.  Luther.  Berlin.  Wichern' 
Verlag.  4..50  marks. — What  did  the  real 
Luther  do,  teach,  think? 

★Herbert  Kranz.  Die  Stauferkaiser  und  ihr 
Reich.  Stuttgart.  Frank'sche  Verlagsbuch' 
handlung.  1937-  256  pp.  6.50  marks. — “Des 
Reiches  Herrlichkeit.” 

★Karl  Benno  von  Mechow\  Leben  und  Zeit. 
Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder.  158  pp.  3.80  marks. 
— Memories  of  Upper  Austria. 

★Herbert  Melzig.  Kamal  Attaturt(.  Frank' 
furt  a.  M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1937.  300  pp. — 
A  full  length  portrait. 

★Hans  Natonek.  Der  Schlemihl.  Am^erdam. 
Allert  de  Lange.  1936.  403  pp. — Ficitionized 
biography  of  Adalbert  von  Chamisso. 
★Hermann  Platz.  Pascal.  Diilmen.  Laumann. 
1937.  208  pp.  3.50  and  4.20  marks. — A  man 
in  search  of  God. 

★Helene  Raff.  Blatter  vom  Lebensbaum. 
Miinchen.  Knorr  und  Hirth.  1938.  302  pp. 
5.50  marks. — The  72'year  old  daughter  of  the 
composer  Joachim  Raff  reviews  her  life. 
★Adolf  Spemann.  Berufsgeheimnisse  und 
Binsenwahrheiten.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1938. 
160  pp. — Memoirs  of  a  publisher. 

★Otto  von  Taube.  Geschichte  unseres  Voll^es. 
Berlin'Steglitz.  Eckart' Verlag.  1938.  492  pp. 

9.80  marks. — The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
★Hans  Tintrup.  Krieg  in  der  Ul^raine.  Essen. 
Essener  Verlagsan^lt.  1938.  3.40  and  4.80 
marks. — Experiences  of  a  German  officer. 
★Georg  Wegener.  Das  deutsche  Kolonialreich. 
Potsdam.  Athenaion.  1937.  200  pp.  4.50 
marks. — Its  rise  and  fall. 

★Hermann  Wildenvey.  Mein  Pegasus  und  die 
Welt.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1938.  335  pp. — A 
true  fairy  ^ory. 

★Ludwig  A.  Winterswyl.  Der  deutsche  Rit' 
ter^and.  Potsdam.  Athenaion.  1937.  100  pp.  3 
marks. — A  flowering  period  of  German  cub 
ture. 


GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Sven  Hedin.  Der  wandernde  See.  Leipzig. 
Brockhaus.  1937.  295  pp.  8  marks. — Proofs 
of  one  of  the  great  explorer’s  fir^  discoveries. 
★Arnold  Hoellriegel.  Zarzura.  Zurich.  Fuss- 
li.  1938.  216  pp.  7-50  francs,  4.-50  marks.— 
Five  Europeans  discover  a  legendary  oasis  in 
the  Libyan  desert. 

★Josef  Friedrich  Perkonig.  Mein  Herz  iil  im 
Hochland.  Graz.  Leykam  Verlag.  1937.  161 
pp.  7  marks. — Tales  of  Carinthia. 

★Walther  Schoenichen.  Urdeutschland.  Neu- 
damm.  Neumann.  1934'1937.  2  Bde.  319  and 
342  pp.  32  marks  each. — What  Germany  has 
done  to  preserve  her  natural  heritage. 
★Hermann  Ullmann.  Land  der  Zul^unft.  Jena. 
Diederichs.  1937.  145  pp.  2.80  marks.— 
Travels  in  Brazil. 

★Joseph  M.  Velter.  Auf  Jagdfahrt  in  BulgU' 
rien.  Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1937.  220  pp.  4.50 
marks. — One  of  the  world’s  la^  frontiers. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Johannes  Linke.  Das  Reich.  Leipzig.  StaacL 
mann.  1938.  3  and  4  marks. — A  poetic  con' 
cept  of  the  new  Germany. 

★Ruth  Schaumann.  Der  machtigSte  Herr. 
Berlin'Steglitz.  Eckart'Verlag.  1938.  102  pp. 

4.80  marks. — A  poem  of  the  Galilean. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Roland  Anheisser.  J^atur  und  Kunil. 
Leipzig.  Koehler  Amelang.  1937.  270  pp. 

6.80  marks. — Memoirs  of  a  German  painter. 
★Das  Hdgfeldt'Buch.  Berlin.  Neff.  1937. 
24  pp.  36  plates.  7  and  9..50  marks. — The 
satirical  art  of  the  Swedish  philosophet'arti^. 
Analysis  by  H.  Cornell. 

★Robert  Pessenlehner.  Vom  Wesen  der 
deutschen  Musi}{.  Regensburg.  Bosse.  1937. 
193  pp.  1.80  and  3  marks. — An  attempt  to 
e^ablish  the  unity  of  German  music. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★R.  V.  Elmayer'Ve^enbrugg.  Die  Welteis' 
lehre.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6?  Amelang.  1938. 
80  pp.  1.20  marks. — An  elaboration  of  a  hy' 
pothesis  of  Hanns  Horbiger. 

★Friedrich  von  Huene.  ISt  der  Werdegang  der 
Menschheit  eine  Entwichjung?  Stuttgart.  Enke. 
1937.  113  pp.  3.60  marks. — A  paleontologi^ 
considers  the  development  of  man. 
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•^Wilhelm  Spengler.  GlucJ{  und  wahrer  Reich 
turn  durch  T^aturheilung.  Niirnberg.  Deutsch' 
er  Hausbuch'Verlag.  747  PP-  11  marks. — 
Going  Kneipp  one  better. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

■A'Lily  Abegg.  Tamato.  Der  Sendungsglaube 
des  Jafranischen  Voll^es.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Socie' 
tatS'Vcrlag.  1936.  285  pp.  5.40  marks. — 
Which  may  explain  Japan. 

•^Josef  Chambon.  Der  franzosische  Protestan' 
tismus.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1937.  210  pp.  5 
marks. — Its  origins,  its  death  and  its  resurrec' 
tion. 

•^Theodor  Haecker.  Der  Gei^  des  Menschen 
und  die  Wahrheit.  Leipzig.  Hegner.  1937.  220 
pp.  3.80  and  5.50  marks. — Perhaps  the  mo^ 
important  development  of  his  “Anthropo- 
logic.” 

■ikMax  Hellbardt.  Deis  alte  Testament  und 
diis  Evangeliurn.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  145 
pp.  3.80  marks. — What  does  the  Old  Te^a' 
ment  mean  to  the  Evangelical  doctrine? 

■^-Kurt  Ihlcnfeld,  editor.  Was  wir  am  Chris' 
tentum  haben.  Berlin'Steglitz.  Eckart-Verlag. 
1937.  209  pp.  2.50  marks. —  Matthias  Clau' 
dius  and  his  message. 

★Johannes  Muller.  Von  der  Wiirde  des 
Menschen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An- 
^alt.  314  pp.  4.80  marks. — Finding  one’s  self. 
★Ludwig  Richter,  Hans  Thoma  and  Rudolf 
Koch.  Der  Mei^er.  Berlin'Steglitz.  Eckart' 
Verlag.  1937.  70  pp.  1.25  marks. — A  group 
of  “confessions.” 

★Carl  Siegel.  J^ietzsches  Zarathuftra.  Mun' 
chen.  Reinhardt.  1938.  181  pp.  3.60  and  4.90 
marks. — The  queiStion  of  Ge^alt  and  Gehalt. 
★Oswald  Spengler.  Recien  und  Aufsdtze. 
Miinchen.  Beck.  1937-  295  pp. — All  of  his 
authorized  minor  w'orks. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Ern^t  Cordes.  Pelting — der  leere  Thron. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  224  pp.  5.50  marks. 
— Observations  in  North  China. 

★Fuad  Kazal.  Oftturl(iftan  zwischen  den 
Grossmdehten.  Konigsberg.  O^'Europa'Vet' 
lag.  160  pp.  7-50  marks. — Its  economic  im' 
portance. 

★Friedrich  Sieburg.  T^eues  Portugal.  Frank' 
furt  a.  M.  SocietiitS'Verlag.  1937-  275  pp. — 
A  sympathetic  but  critical  survey  of  its  world 
position. 


★■Tamara  Solonewitsch.  Hinter  den  Kulissen 
der  Sowjetpropaganda.  Essen.  Essener  VerlagS' 
Anhalt.  1937.  254  pp. — By  a  former  member 
of  the  propaganda  bureau. 

★Augu^  Winnig.  Europa.  Berlin'Steglitz. 
Eckart' Verlag.  1937-  89  pp.  2  marks. — 
“Gedanken  eines  Deutschen.” 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Peter  Bamm.  Der  j  Punl(t.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS' Anhalt.  1937.  272  pp.  4.50 
marks. — More  of  his  humorous  essays. 
irDer  Tsjeue  Brocl{haus.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus. 
1938.  794  pp.  11.50  and  15  marks. — Band  3, 
of  the  Allbuch:  L'R. 

★Ludwig  Gohrling.  Voll^Stumlkhe  Redens' 
arten  und  Ausdriicl^e.  Miinchen.  Neuer  Fib 
set'Verlag.  1937-  309  pp. — “Deutung  noch 
unerklarter,  unvoll^andig  oder  gar  unrich' 
tig  erklarter  volk^iimlicher  Redensarten  und 
Ausdriicke.” 

★K.  Rotteck  und  G.  Ki^er.  DeutschFran' 
zosisches  und  FranzosischDeutsches  Worter' 
buch.  Paris.  Gamier.  1937-  1200  pp.  35  francs. 
— Revised  with  especial  attention  to  new 
technical  terms,  by  Joseph  Denis. 

★A.  J.  Storfer.  Im  Diclpcht  der  Sprache. 
Wien.  Dr.  Rolf  Passer.  1937.  306  pp. — Schob 
arly  examination  of  a  li^ft  of  words  and  idioms. 
★Walter  Webber.  Deutsch  fur  Ausldnder. 
Wolfenbiittel.  Heckner.  1937-  130  pp.  3.75 
and  5.25  marks. — AlbGerman  beginner’s  book 
for  foreigners. 

★“Wer  ist  Wer.”  Lexikon  d^erreichischer 
Zeitgenossen.  Wien  I.,  Jakobergasse  4.  Selb^' 
verlag  des  biographischen  Lexikons.  1937. 
420  pp. — A  fine  piece  of  work,  but  one  won' 
ders  how  many  of  these  Au^rian  eminences 
are  ^ill  in  Au^ria. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Jose  E.  Assaf.  El  teatro  argentino  como  pro' 
blema  nacional.  Buenos  Aires.  Criterio.  1937. 
196  pp. — Essays  on  the  trends  of  the  la^  two 
years. 

★J-  V.  Caijtro  Silva.  Prologo  del  ^uijote. 
Bogota.  Imprenta  Municipal.  1937.  342  pp. — 
Essays  in  literature,  hi^ory  and  culture. 
★E^tuardo  Nunez.  Panorama  aiftual  de  la 
poesia  peruana.  Lima.  Antena.  1938.  144  pp. 
$2.50  m.'n. — A  hi^oricabcritical  essay. 
★Vi(jtoria  Ocampo.  Virginia  Woolf,  Orlando 
y  c'la.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1938. — The  fir^t 
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complete  ^udy  in  Spanish  of  the  author  of 
Orlando. 

★Jose  M.  de  Osma.  El  Secreto  a  vozes  de 
Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Lawrence.  The 
University  of  Kansas.  1938.  138  pp. — A  Kan- 
sas  professor  edits  an  autograph  manuscript. 
★Manuel  G.  Prada.  Figuras  y  hgurones. 
Paris.  Bellenand.  1938.  297  pp.— Essays  in 
literature;  critical  introduction  by  Rufino 
Blanco'Fombona. 

★Ismael  Puerta  Flores.  Una  sana  interpreta' 
cion  del  ^uijote.  Caracas.  Editorial  Bolivar. 
1938.  19  pp.  -A  baccalaureate  thesis. 

★Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Indice  de  la  poesia 
peruana  contempordnea.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1938.  361  pp.  $33  m.'n. — Anthology 
(1900'1937)  with  critical  introduction. 
★Heman  del  Solar.  Indice  de  la  poesia  chilena 
contempordnea.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1937.  298  pp.  $28  m.-n. — Anthology  in  which 
poets  are  presented  by  decades — 1900 — 1910 
—1920. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Mariano  Azuela.  San  Gabriel  de  Valdivias. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  $14.  m.'n. — Novel 
of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

★Ore^es  Belle.  Desventura.  Buenos  Aires. 
Edison.  1937.  119  pp. — Four  short  Tories. 
★Hugo  Blym.  La  rebelion  y  otros  cuentos  del 
Kollao.  La  Paz.  Zig-Zag.  1937.  122  pp. — 
Sympathetic  tales  about  the  Bolivian  Indians. 
★Liborio  E.  Brieba.  Los  guerrilleros  insurgen' 
Us.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  145  pp. — 
Novel  of  the  reconquer  and  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

★Otto  Miguel  Cione.  La  eterna  esfinge.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Impresora  Uruguaya.  1938.  182  pp. 
— Tales  of  passion;  many  reprinted  from 
magazines. 

★Enrique  Espinoza.  Companeros  de  viaje. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937.  155 
pp. — Four  tales  and  an  intermezzo. 

★Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  El  colera  azul. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  $2.50  m.-n. — The 
be^  of  his  short  Tories. 

★Mariano  Latorre.  Hombres  y  zorros.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  1937.  250  pp. — Short  Tories 
by  an  out^nding  Chilean. 

★Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  Proufta.  Mexico. 
Grupo  en  Marcha.  1937.  137  PP- — Revolu¬ 
tionary  novel. 

★Ada  Perez  Guevara.  Tierra  talada.  Caracas. 
La  Nacion.  1937.  203  pp. — Regional  novel. 
★Rafael  Reyeros.  Caquiaviri.  La  Paz.  Edi¬ 


torial  Universo.  110  pp.  $1.00. — Tragedy  of 
an  Indian  village. 

★Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  T  al  oeite  limita 
con  el  mar.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937. 
163  pp. — Novelettes. 

★Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  El  espejo  hiStorial. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1937.  350  pp. — A  half  hun¬ 
dred  hi^orical  tales,  plus  a  dozen  narrative 
poems. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Alfonso  Alexander.  Sundino.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  254  pp.  $18  m.-n. — Full 
length  portrait  of  a  national  hero. 

★Augu^o  Arias.  Luis  A.  Martinez.  Quito. 
Mini^aerio  del  Gobierno.  1937.  185  pp. — An  j 
author,  arti^  and  exemplary  citizen  of  Am-  ; 
bato  (1869-1909). 

★Angel  Caballero  Martin.  Las  corrientes 
conquiftadoras  en  el  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Santa 
Fe.  Universidad  Nacional  del  Litoral.  1937. 
69  pp. — Notes  on  the  fir^  explorations. 

★H  e(^lor  Garcia  Chuecos.  Eftudios  de  hiftoria  j 
colonial  venezolana.  Caracas.  Tipografia  Ame¬ 
ricana.  1937.  339  pp. — Drawn  chiefly  from 
inedits. 

★Gerardo  Gallegos.  El  puno  del  amo.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  1938.  247  PP-  $1.00.— 
Snapshots  of  Venezuela  under  the  didtator 
Gomez. 

★Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra.  Hi^loria  de  la  do- 
minacion  espanola  en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Porrua. 
1938.  283  pp. — Work  of  a  nineteenth  century 
hi^oriographer,  foreword  by  Genaro  Estrada. 
★Max  Rios  Rios.  La  rebeldta  del  amor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Bemabe.  1937-  351  pp. — Love 
^ory  with  an  underlying  social  purpose. 
★Alfonso  Taracena.  Madero,  vida  del  fiombre 
y  del  politico.  Mexico.  Botas. — With  prologue 
by  Jose  Vasconcelos. 

★Alejandro  Vicuna.  San  Bernanio.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937.  278  pp. — The 
monk  as  politician. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Ga^on  Figueira.  ^uetzalcoatl.  Buenos  Ai¬ 
res.  Libreria  del  Colegio.  1938.  28  pp. — Poems 
on  Mexican  themes. 

★Alberto  Uretal.  Elegias  de  la  cabeza  loco, 
Paris.  Bellenand.  1937-  47  PP- — Seledled  verse 
from  the  Peruvian  biographer,  teacher  and 
poet. 
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SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

■^Felix  R.  Escobio.  Verofilia.  Buenos  Aires. 
“Ateneo."  1937.  198  pp. — Essays  written 
during  a  period  of  years;  showing  the  inteh 
ledtual  development  of  the  author. 

•^Lopez  Menandro.  Suprema  conctencia.  Bo' 
goti.  Minerva.  1937.  189  pp. — Essays  on 
religious  problems. 

.^Enrique  Molina.  D  •  lo  espiritual  en  la  vida 
humana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1937-  260  pp. — Philosophical  essay. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

ifDespertar  lagunero.  Mexico.  Talleres  Gra- 
ficos  de  la  Nacion.  1937.  287  PP. — Graphic 
survey  of  a  Mexican  agrarian  experiment. 
^Vidor  H.  Escala.  Eftado  aduul  del  indio 
ecuatoruino.  La  Paz.  Universo.  1938.  12  pp. — 
A  public  ledture. 

★Ramon  Fernandez.  iEs  humano  el  hombre? 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1938.  —  Penetrating  dudy 
of  the  mod  discussed  quedions  of  the  day. 
★Heriberto  Ramirez.  Luces  de  peso.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1937.  178  pp. — Essays  on  political, 
social  and  international  themes. 

★Erich  Theiler.  El  azufre.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Universo.  1937.  86  pp. — Technical,  as  well 
as  economic. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★M.  Pavon  Flores.  El  orador  popular.  Me' 
xico.  Editorial  Popular.  32  pp.  10  centavos. — 
Pradical  rules. 

★Ildefonso  Pereda  Valdes.  El  negro  riopla^ 
tense.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1937. 
139  pp. — With  other  essays,  anthropological 
and  literary. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Enrico  Carrara.  Petrarca.  Roma.  Idituto 
della  Enciclopedia  Italiana.  1937.  114  pp.  6 
lire. — Reprint  from  volume  XXVII  of  the 
Enciclopedia. 

★Carlo  Cadagnoli.  Un  carattere  eroico.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1937.  159  pp.  10  lire. — Contribu' 
tion  to  the  dudy  of  L^pardi. 

★Alfredo  Cavaliere.  Cento  liriche  provenzali. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  640  pp.  40  lire. — Texts, 
variants,  notes,  glossaries. 

★Claudio  Isopescu.  La  Slampa  periodica  ro' 
neno'italiana  in  Romania  e  in  Italia.  Roma. 


Idituto  per  I’Europa  Orientale.  1937.  366  pp. 
15  lire. — There  have  been  some  thirty  bi' 
lingual  publications  in  Italy,  and  eleven  in 
Roumania. 

★rRoberto  Longhi.  Carlo  Carra.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1937.  44  pp.  10  lire. — And  his  place 
in  the  seethe  of  modern  movements. 

★Guido  Mazzoni  e  Giuseppe  Picciola.  AntO' 
logia  Carducciana.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1936. 
524  pp. — About  equally  divided  between 
poetry  and  prose. 

★Giovanni  Necco.  Realismo  e  Idealismo 
nella  letteratura  tedesca.  Bari.  Laterza.  1937. 
258  pp.  18  lire. — From  Goethe  to  Carossa. 
★Napoleone  Orsini.  Studi  sul  Rinascimento 
italiano  in  Inghilterra.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1937. 
141  pp.  20  lire. — Especially  the  cult  of 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini. 

★Giovanni  Zanacchi.  Arturo  Marpicati, 
scrittore.  Cremona.  Bignani.  1937.  108  pp. 
5.50  lire. — Analysis  of  a  fighting  poet. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Luigi  Baglio.  L'ultima  Gloria.  Palermo. 
Sandron.  1937.  260  pp.  8  lire. — Short  dories 
and  legends. 

★Sem  Benelli.  L'Orchidea.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  240  pp.  12  lire. — Comedy  dealing  with 
the  mydery  of  womanhood  and  maternity. 
★Massimo  Bon  tern  pelli.  Mirocoli.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  400  pp.  15  lire. — Fourth  volume 
of  his  narrative  work  in  uniform  edition. 
★Giuseppe  Brindisi.  Cerio  uomo  de  Capri. 
Capri.  Casella.  1937.  200  pp.  5  lire. — Idyllic 
sketches. 

★Emedo  Caballo.  Cab.  Vicenza.  Jacchia. 
1937.  260  pp.  10  lire. — Novel  of  an  ele' 
mental,  grotesque  creature  of  fancy. 

★Tia  Celletti.  Dottor  Rossi  e  Signora.  Cas' 
sino.  “Le  Fonti.”  1937.  175  pp.  6  lire. — 
Rather  lyrical  treatment  of  an  overworked 
fictional  problem. 

★Corrado  Corradi.  La  casa  di  campagna. 
Milano.  Treves.  1938.  292  pp.  12  lire. — A 
family,  the  father  dead,  the  mother  incom' 
petent,  and  the  children  headdrong. 

★Ugo  Cueda.  Domini  sul  Mare.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1938.  200  pp.  10  lire. — Tales  of 
the  sea. 

★Marcello  Gallian.  II  monumento  personale. 
Roma.  Arte  e  Critica.  1937.  356  pp.l2  lire. — 
Novel  satirizing  the  bourgeoisie. 

★Giovanni  di  Jasio.  La  Gabbia  d'oro.  Monte 
S.  Angelo.  “La  Favola.”  1938.  217  pp.  8  lire. 
— Third  volume  of  his  fables. 
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★Giuseppe  Mormino.  II  Principe  Ridius. 
Milano.  S.  A.  E.  Dante  Alighieri.  183  pp. 
7  lire. — Novel  about  a  royal  prince. 

★Rina  Maria  Pierazzi.  II  tronco  senza  rami. 
Milano.  Sonzogno.  1937.  312  pp.  8  lire. — 
A  reserved  feminine  nature  suddenly  awakens 
to  love. 

★Enzo  Servi.  ^uasi  un  anno  di  febhre.  Gas- 
sino.  “Le  Fonti.”  1938.  400  pp.  10  lire. — 
Novel  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Do^O' 
evski. 

★Luigi  Risso  Tammeo.  II  passero  solitario. 
Milano.  Treves.  1937-  288  pp.  12  lire. — Three 
women  and  a  young  man. 

★Alessandro  Varaldo.  La  trentunesima  perla. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1938.  260  pp.  10  lire. — 
Detective  novel. 

★Yambo  (Enrico  Novelli).  Kiadonna  Pisa. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1937-  411  pp.  20  lire. — 
Hi^orical  tale  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Nicola  Asztalos,  Alessandro  Petho.  Storia 
delVUngheria.  Milano.  “Genio.”  1937.  562 
pp.  50  lire. — Said  to  be  the  mo^  complete 
hi^ory  which  has  yet  appeared  in  Italian. 
★Luisa  Banal.  Cesare  Germanico.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1938.  272  pp.  9.50  lire. — The  con' 
queror  of  the  Teutoburg. 

★Alessandro  Bruni.  Vincenzo  Gioberti.  To- 
rino.  Chiantore.  1937.  234  pp.  8  lire. — 
Thinker  and  ^atesman. 

★D.  Bulgarini.  II  Baptifla.  Torino.  Paravia. 
1938.  237  pp.  8.50  lire. — Romantic-my^ic 
biography. 

★Michele  Cianciulli.  II  brigantaggio  nell'Ita' 
lia  Meridionale  dal  i860  al  1870.  Tivoli.  Man- 
tero.  1937.  203  pp.  8.50  lire. — Why  and  how 
it  flourished. 

★Franco  Ciarlantini.  Seconda  Guerra.  Mila' 
no.  Mondadori.  312  pp.  15  lire. — An  cnthu' 
sialic  fascia  youth  in  Ethiopia. 

★Alberto  Consiglio.  Scipione  e  la  conqui^a 
del  Mediterraneo.  Milano.  Treves.  1937.  236 
pp.  15  lire. — A  prototype  much  neglected  by 
Italian  students. 

★David  Diringer.  L'alfabeto  nella  ^oria  della 
civiltd.  Firenze.  Barbera.  1937-  800  pp.  1,000 
illu<arations.  150  lire. — With  a  foreword  by 
Guido  Manzoni. 

★Giulio  Dolci.  Carducci.  Milano.  Edizioni 
dell’A.  F.  A.  125  pp.  5  lire. — From  his 
earlier  years  to  his  fir^  triumph. 
★Massimiliano  Falciai.  I  Medici  e  i  Lorena. 
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Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  171  pp.  10  lire.— 
The  la^  two  centuries  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany. 

★F.  G.  Finri.  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico.  Firena. 
Vallecchi.  1937.  481  pp.  4  lire. — A  hi^orical 
portrait. 

★Emilio  Lussu.  Un  anno  suirAltipiano. 
Parigi.  Edizioni  Italiane  di  Coltura.  1938. 
244  pp.  12  francs.- — Spanish  war  experiences. 
★Umberto  Mancuso.  Roma  e  noi.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1937.  330  pp.  35  lire. — Brilliant 
revocation  of  the  Rome  of  Augu^us. 
★Giuseppe  Mormino.  Alfredo  Panzini.  Mi- 
lano.  S.  A.  E.  Dante  Alighieri.  1937.  201  pp. 

10  lire. — Life  and  work. 

★Francesco  Ruflini.  La  giovinezza  di  Cavour. 
Torino.  Di  Modica.  2  volumes,  50  lire.— 
Based  on  much  newly  discovered  material. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★A.  Cipolla.  Sino  al  Limite  Segreto  del  Mondo. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1938.  503  pp.  20  lire.— 
By  land  and  air  to  the  Near  EaA,  Iran,  Af 
ghani^tan,  India. 

★Riccardo  Gualino.  Pioniere  d' Africa.  Mila¬ 
no.  Treves.  1937.  15  lire  — Laying  bare  the 
primitivism  of  Africa. 

★Mario  Puccini.  Amore  di  Spagna.  Milano. 
Oschina.  1938.  398  pp.  15  lire. — Travel  note¬ 
book — juA  before  the  war. 

★Goffredo  Sajani.  La  tua,  la  mia  Engadina'. . . 
Milano.  La  Prora.  1937.  418  pp.  12  lire. — It 
was  published  serially  under  the  title  Jacopo 

11  Patrizio. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Arduino  Berlam.  Il  toro  nell'eftetica  e  nell'- 
arte.  Milano.  Corticelli.  1937.  51  pp.  32 
photos.  7  drawings.  10  lire.  —It  has  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  important. 

★Cesare  Caravaglios.  Il  Foll(lore  musicale  iw- 
liano.  Napoli.  Rispoli.  470  pp.  40  lire.  — 
Adds  much  to  exiting  knowledge,  and  cor- 
rec^ls  many  errors. 

★Luigi  Coletti.  L'arte  di  Tomaso  da  Modena. 
Padova.  “Cledam.”  177  PP.  20  lire. — As  the 
fir^t  champion  of  an  international  art. 
★Giannandrea  Gavazzeni.  Donizetti — Viw  e 
musica.  Milano.  Bocca.  1937.  175  pp.  8  lire.— 
A  modern  critic  and  musician  Judies  a  classic. 
★Riccardo  Moritz.  Giorgione  e  Tiziano.  Il 
Tintoretto.  Trie^e.  Minerva.  1937.  60  pp.  6 
lire. — Biographical-critical  sketches. 
★Riccardo  Moritz.  Leonardo.  Rembrandt. 
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Trie^e.  Minerva.  1937.  62  pp.  6  lire. — Two 
“profiles.” 

.^^Cesare  Valabrega.  Domenico  Scarlatti,  il 
suo  secolo,  la  sua  opera.  Modena.  Guanda. 
1937.  335  pp.  25  lire. — Fir^  organic  ^udy  of 
the  Neapolitan  ma^er. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

.^Sibilla  Aleramo.  Orsa  minore.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1938.  114  pp.  12  lire. — What  the 
poet  calls  her  “random  notes.” 

■^Gemma  Biroli.  La  nuova  fronda.  Milano. 
"La  Prora.”  1937.  138  pp.  10  lire. — Poems 
in  which  the  sandlity  of  life  is  lifted  above 
suffering. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

•^Mario  Bendiscioli.  J^eopaganesimo  razzi^a. 
Brescia.  Morcelliana.  1937.  113  pp.  5  lire. — 
Written  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view. 

★S.  Del  Boca.  Kant  e  i  moraliiti  tedeschi. 
Wolff,  Baumgarten,  Crusius.  Napoli.  Loffredo. 
1937.  132  pp.  10  lire. — A  comparison. 
★Liutrando  Filippi.  Realtd  e  idealitd.  Napoli. 
Rondinella.  1937.  151  pp.  12  lire. — A  rapprcn 
chement  much  to  be  desired  today. 

★Alberto  Viviani.  ?{ovitd  delVoltre  Mondo. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  275  pp.  10  lire. — 
Essays. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Raffaele  Calzini.  Agonia  della  Cina.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1937.  418  pp.  18  lire. — Mo^ly 
impressioni^ic. 

★Carlo  Co^amagna.  Storia  e  Dottrina  del 
Fascismo.  Torino.  Unione  Tipografico'Edi' 
trice  Torinese.  1938.  454  pp.  —  That  is,  its 
mainsprings  and  its  philosophy. 

★Ruggiero  Grieco.  Gli  Italiani  in  Francia  ed 
i  loro  doveri  verso  la  democrazia.  Parigi.  Edi' 
zioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1938.  40  pp.  1  franc. 
— The  voice  of  the  emigres. 

★Andrea  Marabini.  II  Fascismo  Italiano 
Affama  i  Contadini.  Parigi.  Edizioni  di  Coh 
tura  Sociale.  1938.  87  pp.  4  franchi. — All  is 
not  well  in  Mussolini’s  bailiwick. 

★Antonio  Messineo  S.  1.  GiuStizia  ed  espan' 
sione  coloniale.  Roma.  La  Civiltii  Cattolica. 
1937.  245  pp.  10  lire. — A  religious  aspedl  of 
the  White  Man's  burden. 

★Elio  Migliorini.  Finlandia  e  gli  Stati  BaL 
tki.  Roma.  I^ituto  per  I'Europa  Orientale. 


1937.  222  pp.  20  lire. — Physical,  ethno' 
graphical,  economic. 

★-Mariano  Pierro.  L'esperimento  Roosevelt  e 
il  movimento  sociale  negli  Stati  Uniti  d'Ame' 
rica.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1937.  631  pp.  30 
lire. — A  merciless  appraisal  of  the  New  Deal. 
★B.  Russo.  Politica  eSlera  e  coloniale.  Pisa. 
Ni^ri'Lischi.  1937.  163  pp.  30  lire. — Purely 
informative. 

★Renzo  Sertoli  Salis.  La  politica  dei  Mandati 
Internazionali.  Milano.  Centro  Studio  I^i' 
tuto  Coloniale  Fasci^a.  1937.  95  pp.  10  lire. — 
The  theory  and  the  adtuality. 

★Maurice  Thorez.  La  Francia  del  Fronto 
Popolare  e  la  Missione  nel  Mondo.  Parigi.  Edi' 
zioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1938. 151  pp.  5  francs. 
— What  is  the  ^atus  of  French  Communism? 
★Paolo  Treves.  II  dramma  di  Fascioda.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bietti.  250  pp.  6  lire. — France  and  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  upper  Nile. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Ago^ino  Scverino.  Manuale  di  ?{omencla' 
tura  Linguiftica.  Milano.  Edizioni  “Le  Lingue 
E^ere.”  1937.  107  pp.  7  lire. — Technical  vo¬ 
cabulary  in  Italian,  French,  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Manuel  Anselmo.  Antologia  moderna.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Sa  da  Co^a.  1937.  243  pp.  10$000. — 
Critical  essays. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Depois  de  E^a  de 
^ueiroz.  Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva.  1938.  82  pp. — 
View  of  Portuguese  literature  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Comandante  Fernando  Branco.  T^ovelas 
maritimas.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Co^a.  302  pp. 
10$000. — Imaginative,  but  solidly  based. 
★Comandante  Fernando  Branco.  >Iovclds 
submarinas.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Co^a.  272  pp. 
10$000. — Based  on  his  experiences  as  a  sub 
commander  during  the  world  war. 

★Cecilia  Meirelles.  Rute  e  Alberto  resolveram 
ser  Turiftas.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938.  212 
pp. — Juvenile.  See  Brazil  fir^. 

★Riene  Mello.  Deftino.  Bello  Horizonte.  Os 
Amigos  do  Livro. — Short  Tories  which  come 
near  being  poetry. 

★Alvarus  de  Oliveira.  Grito  do  sexo!  Rio. 
Brasil  Editora. — Novel;  from  Platonic  to 
carnal  love. 
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★Vincio  da  Veiga.  O  Presidente.  Rio.  Freitas 
Ba.<los.  1937.  314  pp. — Satirical  extravaganza. 
Written  originally  in  English  and  translated 
by  the  author. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Luis  de  Camara  Cascudo.  O  Marquez  de 
Olinda  e  0  seu  temfx).  Sao  Paulo.  12$C)00. — 
An  important  figure  of  the  Empire. 

★Viriato  Correia.  O  Paiz  do  Pau  de  Tinta. 
Rio.  Civiliza^ao  Brasileira. — Hi^orical  sketch' 
es  and  episodes  of  colonial  life. 

★Carlos  Sussekind  de  Mendon^a.  Silvio 
Romero.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Na- 
cional.  12$000. — Philosopher'litterateur  of  the 
pa^  century. 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVEL  AND 
GEOGRAPHY 

★S.  Frees  Abreu.  A  riqueza  mineral  do  Brasil. 
Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Nacional. — Competent 
guide. 

★Luiz  Agassiz  e  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz. 
Viagem  ao  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Nacional. 
— This  translation  supplies  a  real  need. 
★Ga^ao  Cruls.  A  Amazonia  que  eu  vi.  Sao 
Paulo.  Editora  Nacional. — Travel  diary. 

★A.  C.  Tavares  Ba^os.  O  valle  do  Amazonas. 
Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Nacional. — Physical  and 
economico'social. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

★Manoel  Bandeira.  Poesias  escolhidas.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  Civiliza9ao.  7$000. — A  class' 
ical  poet  who  ^ill  sings. 

★TTiomaz  Antonio  Gonzaga.  Martlia  de  Dir' 
ceu  e  mais  poesias.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Co^a. — 
Edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  M. 
Rodrigues  La  pa. 

★Antonio  Correa  d’Oliveira.  Patria  nossa, 
patria  vossa.  Rio.  Edi^ao  Brasilusa. — A 
Portuguese  poet  sings  of  his  own  and  his 
adopted  lands. 

★Felipe  d’Oliveira.  Alguns  poemas.  Rio. 
Sociedade  Felipe  d’Oliveira.  —  Completing 
the  previous  volumes  Vida  extindla  and  Lan' 
terna  Verde. 

★Carullo  da  Paixao  Cearense.  Meu  Brasil. 
Rio.  Livraria  Civilizagao.  5$0(X). — The  bard 
of  the  sertao. 
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PC:)RTUGUESE  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★J.  de  Souza  Leao  Filho.  Frans  Poil.  Publi- 
ca(;ao  do  E^ado  de  Pernambuco. — Mono 
graph  on  the  work  of  a  European  painter  who 
did  his  be.<t  work  in  the  north  of  Brazil. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Vitor  de  Mattos.  FoouBall.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1938.  135  pp.  3$0(X). — Manual  for 
coaches. 

★Vitor  de  Mattos.  Saltos  e  langamentos. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938.  129  pp.  3$000.— 
Guide  for  track  sports. 

★Mario  Marques  Ramos.  Basl^et'Ball.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1938.  138  pp.  3$000. — Rules 
and  instructions. 

★Mario  Marques  Ramos.  Veraneio  run 
Praias.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938.  114  pp. 
3$000. — Swimming  and  other  aquatic  sports. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

★Konstantin  Derzhavin.  Teatr  Frantsuzskpi 
Revoliutsii  (l789'l799).  Moskva.  Iskustvo. 
1937-  311  pp.  $1.25.— -On  the  theatre  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1789'1799. 

★M.  Yu.  Lermontov.  Polnoe  Sobranie  Sochi- 
nenii.  Moskva.  Academia.  1937. — Prose  and 
Letters.  5  volumes. 

★N.  A.  Nekrasov.  Odnotomnil{  Sochinenii. 
Leningrad.  Goslitizdat.  1937.  $2.20.  — Con¬ 
tains  together  with  his  poems,  selected 
dramatic  works,  belles  lettres  and  critical 
works. 

irRuss}{ii  ProvintsiaVnyi  Teatr.  Moskva.  Is- 
kustvo.  1937.  254  pp.  $1.25. — Collection  of 
memoirs  on  the  theatre  in  the  provinces. 

RUSSIAN  VERSE 

★Shota  Ru^aveli.  Vitiaz  na  Tigrovoi  Shl^ure. 
Moskva'Leningrad.  Academia.  1937.  291  pp. 
— Translated  from  the  Georgian  by  K.  D. 
Bal’mont.  Famous  Georgian  epic  poem  whose 
750th  anniversary  was  recently  celebrated 
very  extensively  throughout  the  USSR. 
itStiJ{hi  Tovarishchei.  Leningrad.  Goslitizdat. 
1937.  50c. — Collection  of  poems  by  poets  of 
the  various  republics  of  the  USSR. 

AAA 

The  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  sending  out  without  charge  a  useful 
bibliographical  periodical  called  The  Pan 
American  Boof(  Shelf. 


